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Henry  de  Montherlant 

By  HENRI  KOPS 


HAPPINESS  of  womcn  comes 
11  from  men,  but  that  of  men  comes 
JLfrom  themselves.  The  only  thing 
that  a  woman  can  do  for  a  man  is  not  dis' 
turb  his  happiness." 

The  one  who  writes  thus  of  the  relation 
of  the  sexes  illustrates  his  own  craft  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “To  lure  into  one’s  prose  as  in  the 
cloth  of  the  muleta  a  restive  forewarned 
public,  make  it  go  here,  there,  everywhere 
one  wishes,  everywhere  it  does  not  wish 
to  go,  until  you  leave  it  panting  and  van¬ 
quished  in  a  sort  of  possession  from  which 
it  will  escape  little  by  little  surprised  and 
sometimes  enraged  at  having  let  it  happen; 
that  is  the  art  of  writing  and  it  is  also  that 
of  bullfighting." 

These  quotes  are  translated  from  the 
work  of  Henry  de  Montherlant.  He  won 
the  poll  conducted  by  the  French  weekly 
Carrefour,  which  asked  its  readers  the 
question,  “What  living  French  writer  will 
be  read  most  in  the  year  2000?” 

The  twenty-first  of  April,  1896,  marked 
the  entrance  of  the  Sun  into  the  sign  of 
Taurus.  Montherlant  feels  it  was  no  coin¬ 
cidence  that  on  that  day  in  Paris  he  com¬ 
menced  to  prolong  the  noble  line  which 
for  centuries  had  given  Spain  and  France 
social  and  political  leaders.  Indeed  at  fif¬ 
teen,  during  summer  vacation,  Henry  was 
fighting  his  first  bullock  near  the  Castilian 
fortress  of  Burgos. 

At  the  Parisian  College  de  Sainte-Croix 
his  comrades  kindled  in  him  a  sense  of 
friendship  which  was  to  animate  much  of 
his  writing.  A  brilliant  but  temperamental 


pupil,  he  acquired  a  profound  classical  edu¬ 
cation  under  the  guidance  of  Jesuit  Fathers 
whom  he  never  ceased  to  admire.  These 
masters  of  casuistry  may  well  have  devel¬ 
oped  Montherlant’s  propensity  for  attack¬ 
ing  issues  from  both  sides  and  to  the  hilt. 
Though  they  must  have  been  startled  when 
their  unorthodox  pupil,  having  become  an 
author,  wrote:  “I  pulled  the  Eternal  Fath¬ 
er’s  beard.  And  there  it  stayed  in  my  hand. 
At  first  it  frightened  me  a  little;  but  He, 
winking  at  me,  said,  ‘It  is  a  false  beard.  I 
put  it  on  because  of  the  pompous  people 
who  without  it  would  not  take  me  serious¬ 
ly.’  God  at  times  is  a  veritable  gamin.  That 
is  why  I  am  sure  I  will  always  get  along 
with  Him." 

Montherlant  graduated  from  high  school 
in  1914.  As  is  really  proper  for  a  citizen  of 
a  republic,  he  never  used  his  title  of  Count. 
Nevertheless,  an  obvious  candidate  for 
officer  school,  he  used  the  influence  of  a 
colonel  friend  to  get  to  the  front  lines  as  a 
private  soldier.  By  1918  seven  shell  frag¬ 
ments  had  penetrated  his  body,  only  one 
of  which  could  be  extracted.  He  had  earned 
three  citations  for  bravery  in  action. 

Right  after  the  armistice  Montherlant 
served  a  year  as  interpreter  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Expeditionary  Forces.  As  a  child  he 
had  an  English  governess,  and  perhaps  a 
knack  for  our  language  came  from  his  ma¬ 
ternal  grandmother.  She  resided  in  New 
York  during  the  i86o’s  when  her  father, 
journalist  Alfred  de  (>)urcy,  was  also  the 
agent  in  America  for  the  exquisite  ware  of 
the  glassworks  of  Saint-Gobain. 
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The  name  Montherlant  became  known 
to  the  jaded  readers  of  France  in  1922.  His 
autobiographical  Lc  songe  ranks  among 
the  noteworthy  novels  to  come  out  of 
World  War  One.  It  revealed  a  very  ego¬ 
centric  author  but  already  wise  enough  not 
to  take  himself  too  seriously.  It  revealed 
the  stylist  who  wrote  upon  finding  a  dead 
brother-in-arms:  “Here  is  Bruchon,  his  in¬ 
testines  protruding  by  nearly  a  yard  like 
a)lor  out  of  a  squeezed  tube;  they  seem  to 
lose  themselves  into  the  soil  like  a  mon¬ 
strous  umbilical  cord  reattaching  him  to 
Mother  Earth.”  Masterful  lover  of  a  most 
difficult  mistress,  Henry  de  Montherlant  is 
(teerless  in  the  manner  in  which  he  pos¬ 
sesses  French.  Molding  it  to  his  every 
nuance  of  feeling  and  thought  he  makes  it 
moan  with  uncanny  lyricism  or  rear  in 
shfKk,  and  subdues  its  tricky  syntax  into 
expressions  startlingly  effective. 

The  violent  energy  displayed  in  war 
Montherlant  prtKeeded  to  transfer  to 
sports.  With  that  devotion  he  had  shown 
in  combat,  his  sportive  performances  re¬ 
captured  the  quasi-religious  fervor  of  the 
ancient  Greek  athletes.  He  was  a  star  at 
sTKcer,  and  ran  the  one  hundred  meter 
dash  under  twelve  seconds. 

His  writings  inspired  by  the  life  of  the 
stadium  are  aptly  titled  Les  Olympiques. 
Traditionally  uninterested  in  sports,  French 
literature  had  never  extolled  the  body  and 
mind  in  the  exercise  of  physical  games  as 
did  Montherlant.  His  glorification  of  the 
team  spirit  or  the  joy  of  muscles  tensed  in 
action  remains  unparalleled  among  Latin 
authors.  Les  Olympiques  was  also  a  best 
seller.  Years  later  its  creator  recalled:  “I 
found  fame  and  lost  the  taste  for  it.  Until 
1925  1  had  known  nothing  but  sch(X)l,  the 
war,  and  the  stadium.  All  that  did  not  con¬ 
stitute  life.”  To  escape  the  stagnation  of  an 
adulated  Parisian  celebrity  he  left  France 
with  two  suitcases,  returning  there  for  only 
a  couple  of  brief  business  visits  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eight  years. 

At  first  he  felt  lost,  in  need  of  a  new  set 
of  values.  But  soon  the  hounded  voyager 


restated  with  disarming  arrogance:  “Be¬ 
ings  whom  I  do  not  desire  or  admire  bore 
me.” 

A  travelogue,  La  petite  Infante  de  Cas- 
tille,  mirrors  his  rediscovery  of  Spain,  its 
women.  “A  remorse  is  healthier  than  a 
regret,  at  least  there  is  acquisition  behind 
it,”  he  reflects.  Whereas  his  earlier  heroines 
were  mere  girl-friends  or  sport  companions 
whose  physique  he  reported  with  odd  ana¬ 
tomical  lyricism,  Montherlant  now  reveals 
himself  one  of  the  most  exact  and  power¬ 
ful  analysts  of  sex  in  a  literature  famed  for 
it.  As  for  example:  “. .  .  this  body  which  a 
while  back  in  my  passion  I  shook  as  if  to 
break  it,  battered  with  loin  strokes  as  with 
a  ram  to  widen  the  breach  where  I  had 
penetrated,  now  I  detached  myself  from  it 
brusquely,  that  my  chest  would  no  longer 
touch  this  prison  wall.  . . .” 

In  1925,  making  too  daring  a  pass  with 
the  cape  during  a  bullfight  in  Valencia, 
Montherlant  was  knocked  down  and  gored 
clear  to  the  periphery  of  the  lung.  While 
he  was  still  bedfast,  Les  bestiaires  came  out, 
preceding  Hemingway’s  Death  in  the 
Afternoon  by  six  years.  First  of  Monther¬ 
lant’s  books  to  be  translated  into  English, 
The  Bullfighters  is  the  adventure  of  an 
adolescent  infatuated  with  Spain  and  its 
national  spx)rt.  The  work  is  mystic,  lop¬ 
sided,  replete  with  morbid  beauty.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Gaston  Doumergue,  then 
President  of  the  French  Republic.  To  this 
day,  the  toreros  consider  Montherlant  one 
of  the  rare  foreigners  who  truly  understand 
their  art. 

The  self-impx)sed  exile  which  Monther¬ 
lant  termed  “an  incognito  taken  seriously” 
was  to  urge  him  on  to  Morocco,  Algeria, 
Tunisia,  and  Tripxilitania  while  he  began 
finding  out  “what  fifty  piercent  disability 
can  be  to  a  man  who  never  spared  his  body. 
In  North  Africa,”  he  goes  on,  “I  saw  vio¬ 
lence  exercised  by  the  strong,  the  Euro- 
piean,  against  the  weak,  the  native.  I  began 
to  love  the  vanquished.”  For  months  he 
roamed  the  desert  on  horseback,  sharing  a 
clay  hut  with  his  dog  and  a  servant. 
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In  1929  a  retreat  in  the  medieval  monas¬ 
tery  perched  on  the  craggy  ridge  of  Mont¬ 
serrat  prompted  his  lyrical  essays  Pour  une 
Vierge  Noire  which  refer  to  the  statue  of 
the  Black  Virgin  so  revered  by  Spanish 
pilgrims. 

Not  until  1932,  finding  himself  “armored 
against  many  things,”  did  Montherlant  re¬ 
sume  living  in  Paris.  Protean  as  always,  he 
handed  his  publisher,  the  popular  Bernard 
Grasset,  a  strangely  compassionate  satire  of 
decaying  noblemen,  Les  c^libataires.  It  ap- 
f)eared  in  the  U,S.A.  under  the  fitting  title 
Perish  in  Their  Pride. 

When  the  Academie  fran9aise  awarded 
him  its  Grand  Prix  de  Utthature,  Mon¬ 
therlant  thanked  that  august  body  and  sent 
the  ten  thousand  francs  to  the  Moroccan 
Red  Cross  with  a  request  that  the  sum  be 
halved  between  the  French  colonial  stjldiers 
and  the  defeated  native  rebels. 

From  1936  through  1939  appeared  his 
tetralogy  Les  jeunes  filles,  PitU  pour  les 
femmes,  Le  d^mon  du  bien,  and  Les  U~ 
preuses.  It  has  been  translated  into  C}erman 
and  Portuguese,  Czech  and  Spanish,  Pol¬ 
ish,  Japanese,  and  Swedish.  The  first  two 
volumes  have  a  fair  English  translation 
titled  Young  Girls,  the  last  two,  in  their 
American  edition,  are  ineptly  named  Cos- 
tals  and  the  Hippogriff.  Perhaps  the  pub¬ 
lisher  shunned  the  awkward  literal  trans¬ 
lation  “Female  Lepers,”  yet  that  is  the  best 
possible  two-word  resume  of  these  four 
books  which  constitute  an  extraordinary 
study  of  women  and  their  deteriorating  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  writer  C>>stals.  Although  the 
novels  delve  into  that  specific  problem,  the 
basic  antagonism  between  almost  any  man 
and  woman  is  bared  with  a  keenness  that 
offers  a  welcome  vent  for  the  frustrations 
of  married  men,  and  cannot  fail  to  leave 
any  true  daughter  of  Eve  indignantly  on 
the  defensive.  How  male  integrity  tends  to 
break  down  under  the  onslaught  of  female 
emotionalism  is  pictured  with  irrepressible 
penetration  and  quite  a  flair  for  sardonic 
humor. 


Viewing  the  conflict  more  loftily,  Mon¬ 
therlant  goes  on  to  philosophize  that  two 
tendencies  ever  battle  for  supremacy  in  the 
world  as  well  as  in  some  individuals.  One, 
feminine  in  essence,  springs  from  the  un- 
verifiable.  Born  in  the  Orient  like  the 
mirage,  it  generated  the  concept  of  Utopia 
which  gave  birth  to  such  forms  of  disorder 
as  Protestantism,  Romanticism,  Bolshe¬ 
vism.  The  other,  virile  by  essence,  is 
founded  on  reason  and  natural  order.  It 
flourished  in  the  heyday  of  Rome,  engen¬ 
dered  Catholicism,  the  Renaissance,  the 
classics,  nationalism. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  women  are  among 
Montherlant’s  most  avid  readers,  “I  attack 
them  but  describe  them  too  well  for  them 
not  to  be  carried  away,”  explains  the  author 
with  justified  conceit,  (Montherlant’s  com¬ 
ments  on  his  own  books  form  a  vital  and 
always  fascinating  portion  of  his  work, 
though  an  untranslated  one.  He  feels  he  is 
best  qualified  to  criticize  his  own  creations, 
and  the  way,  for  instance,  in  which  at  forty 
he  disparages  yet  defends  the  writing  of 
his  youth  makes  priceless  reading.) 

As  war  clouds  started  gathering  over 
Europe,  the  novelist  switched  to  an  electri¬ 
fying  series  of  pamphlets,  sermons,  and 
political  essays.  Somewhat  topical,  they 
defy  or  discourage  translation,  yet  contain 
some  of  Montherlant’s  most  pimgent  lines 
and  certainly  «)me  of  his  best  thinking. 

“I  have  been  blamed  for  not  having 
much  love,”  he  declared,  “but  I  have  indig¬ 
nation  which  is  a  form  of  love,”  Finding 
that  “France  is  a  soft  cheese  one  slices  at 
will,”  he  blasted  out  exhortations  to  awak¬ 
en  to  reality,  summon  moral  courage,  and 
prepare  for  war.  His  searing  condemna¬ 
tions  of  his  compatriots’  devil-may<are 
attitude  and  tendency  to  belittle  flashed  in 
newspa|)ers  and  |)eriodicals,  were  spoken 
by  him  over  the  radio,  at  lectures,  and  col¬ 
lected  in  book  form,  especially  under  the 
title  Service  inutile.  That  it  had  been  just 
that,  the  author  could  well  verify  as  he 
covered  the  futile  battle  of  France  in  May 
of  1940  as  a  war  correspf)ndent. 
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Then,  as  his  country  fell  under  the  Nazis, 
he  applied  his  creed  acquired  in  the  prac- 
tice  of  sports  of  respecting  the  stronger  op- 
ponent,  his  superior  skill  and  planning.  It 
was  rumored  that  he  collaborated,  a  word 
much  abused  in  hysterical  liberated  France, 
and  Montherlant  was  spuriously  quoted  as 
“having  betrayed  for  the  thrill  of  betrayal.” 
To  this  day  he  has  withheld  from  publica- 
tion  that  portion  of  his  North-African 
novel  La  rote  de  sable  which  indicts  French 
colonial  policy,  so  as  not  to  sabotage  his 
already  harassed  fatherland.  He  has  not  al¬ 
lowed  the  printing  of  L'hdpital,  his  novel 
which  denounces  the  lack  of  medical  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  French  worker,  evidently  in 
the  face  of  the  Communist  menace.  He 
who  studied  men  who  “lacked  both  cour¬ 
ages,  the  one  to  be  brave  and  the  one  to  be 
a  coward,”  has  not  betrayed  his  country. 

Having  merely  acknowledged  a  superior 
adversary,  Henry  de  Montherlant  resumed 
his  writing,  revealing  in  his  mid-forties  the 
third  facet  of  his  creative  powers.  La  reine 
morte  is  a  haunting  romance  of  old  Portu¬ 
gal  spiced  with  his  own  brand  of  cynicism 
by  this  grand  master  of  the  battle  of  the 
sexes.  Not  since  the  golden  age  of  Corneille 
and  Racine  had  the  theater  of  the  Com^die 
Fran9aise  heard  sacrifice  and  passion  ex¬ 
pressed  with  such  grandeur.  It  was  one  of 
the  few  successful  plays  staged  during  the 
Nazi  occupation,  as  was  Fils  de  personne, 
the  unrelenting  modern  drama  of  a  father 
and  son  relationship. 

Montherlant,  who  likes  “to  produce  a 
natural  work,  a  work  you  do  not  have  to 
counterfeit  so  as  to  force  it  to  procure  you 
honors,  or  to  feed  your  children,  or  not  dis¬ 
please  your  wife,”  is  too  sincere  to  have 
ever  married.  Hut  his  fundamental  concern 
with  children  asserted  itself  pragmatically 
in  World  War  Two  when  he  devoted 
much  time  to  war  orphans  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross.  He  has  not 
ceased  to  decry  what  warps  the  basic  good 
quality  of  youths:  slums,  overemotional  or 
opportunist  mothers,  most  movies  and  pub¬ 
lications. 


The  liberation  of  his  country  rekindled 
Montherlant’s  religious  vein  as  evidenced 
by  Le  Maitre  de  Santiago.  This  father  and 
daughter  drama,  with  the  incidental 
thought  that  the  discovery  of  America  was 
a  tragedy  for  Spain,  has  topped  the  six  hun¬ 
dred  performances  of  La  reine  morte.  A 
brilliant  fresco  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
Malatesta,  was  published  in  1946,  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  sensational  vehicle  for  the  star- 
director  Jean-Louis  Barrault.  Montherlant’s 
American  publisher  issued  in  1951  a  fine 
translation  of  T he  Master  of  Santiago  and 
Four  Other  Plays. 

Handling  a  difficult  subject  admirably, 
the  protean  playwright  has  since  probed 
the  turbid  atmosphere  of  a  Catholic  high 
school  for  boys  in  La  ville  dont  le  prince  est 
un  enfant,  while  in  his  last  play  Port-Royal 
(1954)  he  makes  the  rebellion  of  the  Sis¬ 
ters  of  that  monastery  a  startlingly  human 
and  stirring  historical  event. 

Cx}ntinental  in  background  and  manner 
though  he  is,  he  at  times  manifests  an 
American  sense  of  the  sensational.  Witness 
Textes  sous  une  occupation  where  in  1953 
he  fearlessly  released  eighteen  essays  he 
had  written  or  let  appear  all  during  the 
Nazi  rule.  And  whether  he  eulogizes  his 
German  translator  killed  on  the  Russian 
front,  curses  the  French  national  lottery,  or 
philosophizes  on  charity,  he  retains  that 
precious  distinction  of  never  turning  out  a 
page  that  is  boring,  obscure,  or  meaning¬ 
less.  The  incorruptible  continuity  of  his 
ever  provocative  work  inspires  one  to  stem 
the  mounting  trend  among  our  fellow  men 
to  evade,  or  garrulously  conform. 

Horrified  by  “well-known  old  people 
overexcited  by  greed  for  money  and  the 
itch  for  honors,”  Montherlant  has  now  de¬ 
cided  to  withdraw  gradually  from  the  lit¬ 
erary  arena.  Evaluating  him  a  decade  ago 
in  a  critical  work,  Georges  Bernanos  called 
Henry  de  Montherlant  “perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  of  our  living  writers.”  Indeed  for  France 
today  the  “perhaps”  may  seem  a  superfluous 
reservation. 

Los  Angeles 


Vitaliano  Brancati  and 


Sicilian  Eroticism 

By  LOUIS  TENENBAUM 

Provincialism  does  not  signify  in  a  writer, 
and  may  indeed  be  the  chief  source  of  his 
strength. 

— E.  M.  Forster,  in  Aspects  of  the  Novel. 
^■11"^  HE  PRESENT  DAY  reputations  of  Gio- 
j  vanni  Verga  and  Luigi  Pirandello 
JLwhosc  best  prose  fiction  portrays  Si¬ 
cilians  set  against  the  background  of  their 
island  province  amply  confirm  Forster’s 
statement.  Provincialism,  which  may  be 
equated  with  regionalism,  has  been  a  par¬ 
ticularly  notable  characteristic  of  Italian 
prose  fiction  and  is,  of  course,  ultimately 
related  to  the  facts  of  Italian  geography  and 
history.  The  most  important  representative 
of  Sicilian  provincialism  in  recent  Italian 
fiction  is  Vitaliano  Brancati,  novelist,  short 
story  writer,  playwright,  movie  scenarist, 
and  critic,  who  died  in  1954  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven.  The  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  Brancati  was  successful  in  transcend¬ 
ing  his  provincialism  in  his  last,  posthum¬ 
ously  published  novel  Paolo  il  caldo  (Mi¬ 
lano.  Bompiani.  1955)  has  been  raised  and 
indicates  that  for  some  of  his  readers  For¬ 
ster’s  statement  above  dfxrs  not  signify.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  for  the  most 
part  recent  criticisms  of  Brancati’s  work 
undertake  to  examine  it  without  reference 
to  limitations  due  to  regionalistic  or  pro¬ 
vincial  flavor.  It  is  of  some  value  and  in¬ 
terest  to  clarify  this  implicit  agreement 
with  Forster’s  comment  in  reference  to 
Brancati:  how  the  salient  aspect  of  his 
“Sicilianity,”  his  preoccupation  with  Sicil¬ 
ian  eroticism,  contributes  to  his  strength  as 
a  literary  artist. 

A  clear  and  powerful  current  of  sexual¬ 
ity  is  evident  in  a  greater  portion  of  the 
Italian  prose  fiction  of  the  post  World  War 
Two  period;  and,  if  we  think  only  of  Al¬ 
berto  Moravia,  it  is  evident  that  this  cur¬ 
rent  is  traceable  back  quite  far  into  the 


prewar  years.  The  near  ancestor  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  orientation  in  Italian  literature 
is  D’Annunzio.  In  sharp  contrast  to  D’An¬ 
nunzio’s  glorification  of  sexual  freedom, 
Moravia  ironically  uses  sexuality  to  im¬ 
prison  his  characters  in  a  web  of  intellec¬ 
tual  impotence  and  sterility.  Sex  is  a  dis¬ 
piriting,  degrading  means  by  which  the 
Moravian  personage  tries  to  assert  an  intel¬ 
lectual  or  moral  force  which  he  does  not 
possess,  while  sexuality  takes  on  an  un¬ 
naturalness  and  a  quality  of  {)erversity, 
offending  the  taste  of  many  readers  by  the 
vulgar  framework  in  which  it  is  presented. 
Brancati,  texj,  is  in  reaction  to  D’Annun- 
zian  sexuality;  indeed,  all  the  writing  of 
his  mature  [)eriod  (from  19^5  until  his 
death)  is  flavored  by  this  retreat  from  early 
D’Annunzianism.  Brancati  chose,  how¬ 
ever,  to  satirize  erotic  excess  on  its  tra¬ 
ditional  home  grounds,  the  island  of  Sicily, 
and  as  part  of  a  more  general  comic  criti¬ 
que  of  lx)urgeois  and  upper  class  culture. 
His  approach  to  sex  is  conditioned  by 
classical  considerations,  and  his  criticism 
implies  a  healthy,  natural  norm  which  in¬ 
forms  his  sexual  atmosphere.  If  Moravia’s 
characters  are  helpless  victims  of  sensual¬ 
ity,  moment  of  the  Tainian  trilogy  race, 
milieu,  and  moment  is  primarily  responsi¬ 
ble.  Brancati,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  that 
all  three  factors  in  Taine’s  theory  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  excessive  sexuality  of  his  per¬ 
sonages,  although  of  the  three  he  is  least 
concerned  with  moment.  Exaggerated 
eroticism  is  an  inheritance  of  Sicilian  blorxi 
and  the  island’s  moral  tradition;  yet  it  is 
that  environment  which  stjmehow  prevents 
the  denaturing  and  vitiation  of  his  fictive 
world. 

In  this  imaginative  re-creation  of  the 
erotic  atmosphere  of  Eastern  Sicily,  and 
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particularly  of  the  bourgeois  milieu  to 
which  Hrancati  was  born,  from  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century  to  the  1950’s, 
we  are  clearly  a  long  way  from  the  Sicilians 
of  Verga’s  novels  or  short  stories,  or  Piran¬ 
dello’s  novelle.  His  selection  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  and  upper  classes  was  significant, 
for  his  satire  of  eroticism  does  not  and  can¬ 
not  deal  with  elemental,  primitive  passions. 
He  is  engrossed  with  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  Sicilian  classes  which  arc  out 
of  the  struggle  for  mere  material  existence, 
from  the  small  merchants  and  professional 
men  through  the  landowning  nobility, 
ch(x>sing  to  satirize  those  in  whom  educa¬ 
tion  and  breeding  have  driven  a  wedge 
between  sentiments  and  the  senses,  those 
who  have  uncritically  accepted  their  heri¬ 
tage  of  erotic  prctKcupation,  or  who  arc 
unable  to  resist  it  cfTcctivcly.  This  satire  is 
mildest  in  Don  Giovanni  in  Sicilia,  where 
its  principal  object,  Giovanni  Pcrcolla,  has 
the  naivete  to  fall  romantically  in  love  and 
seek,  unsuccessfully  it  would  seem,  to 
dominate  his  Sicilian  indolence  and  roost- 
erism.  In  //  bell'Antonio  the  novelist  hu¬ 
morously  reveals  the  preoccupation  of  the 
Sicilian  middle  classes  with  sexual  power 
as  a  prestige  factor.  Antonio  Magnano’s 
unpremeditated  deception  of  that  social 
grouping  and  its  subsequent  discovery  of 
his  sexual  nonentity  arc  the  fcKal  point  of  its 
comedy.  Characteristically,  Hrancati  cen¬ 
ters  our  attention  on  Antonio  not  so  much 
as  a  romantic  impotent,  but  as  a  member 
of  a  s(x:icty  which  laughs  at  such  an  un¬ 
natural  phenomenon.  Even  those  person¬ 
ages  who  would  like  to  csca{)e  from  this 
aspect  of  their  “Sicilianity,”  such  as  Gio¬ 
vanni  Pcrcolla  after  his  marriage  to  Ninctta 
dci  Marconclla,  and  Paolo  Castorini  who 
takes  up  [icrmancnt  residence  in  Rome,  arc 
not  permitted  to  do  so,  since  the  Sicilian 
reputation  for  sexual  prowess  which  ac¬ 
companies  them  attracts  women  as  bees 
arc  drawn  to  pollen. 

For  a  writer  who  employs  a  predomi¬ 
nant  humor  in  his  literary  atmosphere,  the 
danger  of  lapsing  into  caricature  is  ever 


present.  Brancati’s  fundamental  affection 
for  his  characters  saves  him  from  this  pit- 
fall;  even  at  the  height  of  their  ridicule, 
they  retain  a  warmth  and  glow  of  human¬ 
ity.  He  presents  Catanian  eroticism,  for 
example,  as  a  kind  of  adolescence  which 
somehow  never  turns  into  maturity.  It  is 
amusing  for  us,  as  outlandcrs,  to  sec  many 
of  our  teen-age  sexual  experiences  and  atti¬ 
tudes  as  a  continuing  pattern  of  erotic  life, 
with  participants  reluctant  to  withdraw 
from  the  arena,  even  when  the  coming  of 
old  age  suggests  it.  The  respective  princi¬ 
pals  of  Hrancati’s  three  most  significant 
novels,  Giovanni  Pcrcolla,  Antonio  Mag- 
nano,  and  Paolo  Castorini,  are  thus  por¬ 
trayed  against  a  fully  delineated  back¬ 
ground,  which  enables  us  to  appreciate 
their  typicalncss  and  their  individualism. 
We  glimpse  a  Sicily  which  seems  to  have 
been  unalterably  influenced  by  the  Arab 
domination  of  centuries  past,  when  the 
social  separation  of  the  sexes  was  cus¬ 
tomary.  If  for  the  Arabs  such  a  division 
was  a  mark  of  Woman’s  inferiority,  for 
Brancati’s  Catanians  it  only  serves  to  in¬ 
tensify  an  exaggerated  sexuality  which  is 
already  a  mark  of  Man’s  slavery.  For  with 
the  intensification  of  his  erotic  concern, 
Brancati’s  Sicilian  bachelor  type  becomes 
correspondingly  more  inept  and  awkward 
in  his  sentimental  relationships  with  the 
fairer  sex.  We  sec  him  off  on  endless  ex¬ 
cursions  to  mainland  vacation  resorts 
where  his  reputation  for  virility  and  irre¬ 
sistibility  has  preceded  him,  while  the 
Sicilian  beauties,  who  inflame  him  (but 
who  mean  business,  that  is  to  say,  mar¬ 
riage)  arc  left  to  their  solitary  boredom.  But 
Hrancati  cannot  resist  a  jibe  at  the  Sicilian’s 
sexual  renown  and  thus  in  Don  Giovanni 
in  Sicilia  we  follow  our  bachelors  north  to 
the  watering  places  where  their  only  suc¬ 
cesses  arc  in  situations  where  they  arc  the 
hunted  and  not  the  hunters,  and  their 
Venuses  all  too  often  frustratingly  on  the 
dilapidated  side.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
mocking  the  young  bloods,  Hrancati  por¬ 
trays  humorously  but  sympathetically  the 
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eternal  disponibilit^  of  the  older  genera¬ 
tion,  which  possesses  an  ineradicable  chiv- 
alric  spirit,  often  manifested  in  platonic 
loyalities  of  forty  years  duration  to  the 
women  of  their  dreams,  or  in  marriages  to 
prostitutes  for  whom  they  were  the  means 
of  redemption.  In  the  douhle-pronged  irony 
of  Don  Giovanni  in  Sicilia,  Brancati  has 
(i)  his  hero  fall  in  love;  and  (2)  succumb 
to  the  heroine’s  determined  campaign  to 
“net”  him.  Much  of  the  humor  then  hinges 
on  Giovanni’s  subsequent  need  to  defend 
his  “conquest”  from  the  Sicilian  bachelors 
who  were  his  former  associates.  A  typical 
Brancati  paradox  is  introduced  when,  after 
Giovanni’s  marriage  and  transfer  to  Milan, 
he  finds  that  it  is  himself  he  must  defend 
from  the  onslaught  of  mainland  women. 

The  gay,  untroubled  atmosphere  of  Gio¬ 
vanni  Percolla’s  story  is  modified  to  take 
on  more  serious,  melancholy  qualities  in 
the  tragicomic  history  of  Antonio  Ma- 
gnano,  hero  of  II  bell’ Antonio.  The  humor 
is  not  diminished,  hut  now  alternates  or  is 
blended  with  the  sadness  of  his  intellectual 
as  well  as  physical  impotence.  The  fusion 
is  well  symbolized  in  the  chapter  recount¬ 
ing  the  visit  of  the  sensual  Fascist  hierarch 
to  Catania,  when  the  IrKal  Party  officials 
welcome  him  with  an  orgy  at  a  bordello. 
In  the  barbed,  skilfully  placed  satire  of 
this  chapter  Brancati  wiped  away  any  taint 
remaining  from  his  pre-1935  admiration 
for  Mussolini’s  system.  The  exaggerated 
Sicilian  emphasis  on  sex  is  most  unforget¬ 
tably  depicted  in  the  portrait  of  Antonio’s 
father,  Alfio  Magnano,  an  old  cock,  who 
has  transferred  to  his  handsome,  supposed¬ 
ly  Don  juanish  son  all  the  pride  he  had 
taken  in  his  own  earlier  exploits,  and  who 
finds  it  necessary  in  the  end  to  be  found 
dead  in  the  bombed  ruins  of  the  prosti¬ 
tutes’  quarter  in  order  to  redeem  the  fam¬ 
ily  honor. 

What  contributes  to  the  fundamental 
seriousness  of  the  last  novel,  Paolo  il  caldo, 
is  the  main  character’s  struggle  to  escape 
from  the  erotic  web  in  which  he  was  born. 
In  a  sense,  Brancati  was  moving  away 


from  his  humorous  approach  to  fiction 
with  the  composition  of  this  work,  in  spite 
of  a  definite  comic  flavor  still  qualifying 
portions  of  it.  The  first  and  more  success¬ 
ful  half  of  the  novel  describes  the  decad¬ 
ence  of  a  Sicilian  family  of  the  lesser  nobil¬ 
ity,  the  Castorinis,  through  the  corruptive 
effects  of  sensuality  on  the  intelligence. 
Sensuality  is  presented  in  alternately  gay 
and  somber  tones,  yet  ultimately  its  exces¬ 
siveness  is  seen  as  a  vicious  defect  of  the 
blood,  of  diabolic  inspiration,  for  it  leads 
to  the  abortion  or  destruction  of  intellec¬ 
tual  or  spiritual  growth.  That  the  situation 
is  universal  in  its  implications  is  obvious 
and  it  is  of  no  essential  significance  wheth¬ 
er  the  story  begins  in  Sicily  or  Lombardy. 
This  is  not  to  discount  the  validity  or  in¬ 
terest  of  the  presentation  of  the  Castorinis 
and  their  relationship  to  the  Sicilian  en¬ 
vironment.  Occasional  sympathetic  in¬ 
sights  into  the  life  of  the  lower  classes  re¬ 
veal  previously  undisclosed  aspects  of 
Brancati’s  profound  humanity,  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  resemblances  to  Pirandello  and 
Verga.  For  example,  the  contrast  of  Paolo’s 
egotistic  lust  with  the  ho()eiess,  selfless  love 
for  him  of  the  family  servant  CJiovanna  is 
narrated  by  a  compassionate  observer  with 
a  tragic  sensibility.  This  rich  vein,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  exploited  by  a  Brancati  who 
had  no  int<‘ntion  of  stressing  srKial  dis¬ 
tinctions  as  an  important  element  of  his 
[)essimistic  outlfxik. 

In  spite  of  the  direction  taken  in  his  last 
novel,  the  most  distinguishing  quality  of 
Brancati’s  approach  to  his  erotic  theme  is 
the  comic.  Here  the  efficacy  of  his  Sicilian 
setting  is  clearly  apparent,  for  the  exag¬ 
geration,  extravagance,  and  volubility  of 
Sicilian  s(x:ial  behavior  and  speech  lend 
themselves  well  to  the  hy{)erlx)lic  humor 
of  his  Active  world.  What  more  comically 
vivid  and  implicit  contrast  between  Sicilian 
and  non-Sicilian  woman-chasers  than  the 
account  of  the  frustrated  Catanian  bache¬ 
lors  who  find  themselves,  at  one  point,  in 
a  womanless  North  Italian  mountain  re¬ 
sort,  and  whose  voices  are  clearly  heard 
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from  the  nearby  woods  one  moonlit  night 
threatening  to  amputate  certain  useless 
portions  of  their  anatomy!  {Don  Giovanni 
in  Sicilia)  No  less  effective  but  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  vein  is  the  quiet  laughter  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  at  D’Annunzio’s  expense  when, 
after  a  D’Annunzian  flavored  and  inspired 
seduction,  we  find  Maria  Sapuppo  scream¬ 
ing  for  the  unpoetic  ties  of  marriage  as  she 
awakens  the  next  morning  for  the  first 
time  in  the  arms  of  her  lover,  Francesco 
Maria;  and  our  mirth  becomes  hilarity  as 
we  hear  the  young  adorer  of  D’Annunzio 
spouting  verses  from  his  idol’s  poetry, 
while  his  irate,  bourgeois  father  attempts 
to  heat  him  into  acquiescence  to  marriage 
with  the  townsgirl  he  has  compromised 
(“Singolare  avventura  di  Francesco  Ma¬ 
ria,”  in  the  collection  //  vccchio  con  gli 
stivali).  The  comedy  of  middle-aged  sen¬ 
suality  threatened  by  a  young,  warmer- 
blofxled  Don  Giovanni  is  exquisitely  ren¬ 
dered  in  Baron  Magri’s  ever-rcady  envelope 
containing  the  unpaid  bills  from  his  cur¬ 
rent  mistress’s  dressmaker,  which  he 
promptly  mails  to  his  young,  successful 
rival  each  time  he  is  forced  to  bow  out  (“1 
due  mondani").  The  humor  which  per¬ 
meates  Hrancati’s  erotic  situations  justifies 
his  treatment  of  the  theme;  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  of  this  comic  treatment 
against  anything  but  a  Sicilian  background. 
Notwithstanding  this  provincial  side  of 
his  art,  Hrancati,  by  his  use  of  the  most 
important  aspect  of  man’s  “pursuit  of 
happiness,”  assures  a  universal  quality  to 
his  fiction.  His  characters,  whether  they 
are  Sicilian  types  or  individualists,  are  un¬ 
failingly  human  and  representative  in 
their  response  to  erotic  stimuli.  Moreover, 
he  was  careful  to  clarify  character  motiva¬ 
tions,  particularly  in  his  novels,  by  supply¬ 
ing  keen  and  perceptive  insights  into  sex¬ 
ual  psychology.  This  solid  framework,  for 
example,  inspired  Emilio  Cecchi’s  com¬ 
ment  on  Don  Giovanni  in  Sicilia  as  “una 
Asiologia  dell’amore  siciliano”  {Nuova  An- 
tologia,  no.  1679,  March  i,  1942,  p.  68). 


In  contrast  to  Moravia’s  sensualists,  Bran- 
cati  impresses  us  with  the  ease,  inevitability, 
and  naturalness  of  his  presentation  of  sex. 
As  previously  noted,  he  has  the  advantage 
of  portraying  Sicilians,  in  a  physical  setting 
where  sensuality  is  ever-present,  and  he 
has  humor  to  soften  the  impact  of  his  di¬ 
rectness.  Two  other  factors  work  to  Bran- 
cati’s  advantage:  his  classical  reticence  to 
go  into  details  to  the  embarrassing  extent 
which  we  regularly  find  in  Moravia,  thus 
giving  his  erotic  descriptions  a  generality 
of  tone  much  more  acceptable  to  readers 
of  a  certain  sensitivity;  and  the  atmosphere 
of  grotesquerie  and  fantasy  which  en¬ 
velops  his  characters  and  situations. 

Of  Brancati’s  three  principal  novels  with 
a  central  erotic  theme,  Don  Giovanni  in 
Sicilia  is  perhaps  the  most  dependent  on 
its  Sicilian,  provincial  flavor  for  artistic 
realization.  The  pivotal  importance  of  An¬ 
tonio  Magnano’s  impotence  in  II  bell' An¬ 
tonio  and  Paolo  Castorini’s  contrary  de¬ 
fect,  sangue  bollente  in  Paolo  il  caldo,  clear¬ 
ly  endow  these  works  with  a  general  psy¬ 
chological  and  moral  validity  which  frees 
them  from  a  strict  dependence  on  their 
setting.  The  increasing  seriousness  of  Bran¬ 
cati’s  satiric  treatment  of  eroticism  in  hu¬ 
man  personality  which  culminates  in  the 
suggestion  of  diabolic  influence  in  the 
exaggerated  sensuality  of  his  last  hero 
makes  one  wonder  if  he  would  ever  have 
returned  to  his  earlier  comic  vein.  In  any 
case,  the  deeply  rooted  moralistic  strain  in 
his  fiction  imbues  the  erotic  themes  with 
an  undeniable  fundamental  seriousness, 
for,  in  spite  of  a  somewhat  differing  lit¬ 
erary  aesthetic,  Brancati  resembles  Stend¬ 
hal  in  his  concern  and  curiosity  about  an 
important  aspect  of  the  human  condition, 
la  recherche  du  bonheur.  While  his  literary 
gifts  are  not  as  extensive  as  those  of  a  Stend¬ 
hal,  a  Proust,  a  Pirandello,  or  a  Verga,  Bran¬ 
cati  illuminates  the  erotic  aspects  of  the  hu¬ 
man  comedy  with  enlightened  irony  and 
compassionate  humor. 

University  of  Michigan 


Australia’s  Ten  for  UNESCO 


By  C.  HARTLEY  GRATTAN 

Asked  by  unesco  to  select  ten  authors 
whose  books  could  be  translated  in¬ 
to  foreign  languages  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  they  were  “representative,”  the 
Australian  authorities  have  submitted  a  list 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  an  of¬ 
ficial  choice,  is  very  reasonable.  A  well- 
informed  student  may  legitimately  won¬ 
der  at  some  omissions,  but  himself  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  task,  could  he  reasonably 
expect  to  do  strikingly  better?  It  is  not 
likely. 

Because  Australian  literary  productions 
do  not  need  to  be  translated  for  American 
readers,  but  arrive  among  us  in  the  dress 
given  them  by  their  authors,  they  are  de¬ 
nied  the  publicity  of  suddenly  appearing 
from  behind  an  arras  of  language.  To  be 
sure,  the  Australians,  like  the  Americans, 
have  adapted  their  English  to  their  circum¬ 
stances  and  experiences,  but  the  deviation 
is  not  so  marked  that  any  reader  of  British- 
English  or  American-English  need  feel 
unduly  incommoded.  He  may  wonder  at 
some  of  the  slang,  when  it  is  used,  care¬ 
lessly  misinterpreting  it  through  mistaking 
identity  of  words  for  identity  of  sense,  get 
temporarily  lost  in  domestic  idioms,  or 
mistake  for  a  brilliant  image  what  is  a  local 
commonplace,  but  on  the  whole  anything 
written  by  an  Australian  will  come  through 
to  an  agile-minded  reader  of  the  Englishes 
with  satisfactory  clarity.* 

Several  of  the  ten  authors  on  the  list  have 
had  one  or  more  books  published  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  or  have  had  poems  included  in  an¬ 
thologies,  but  they  have  appeared  isolated 
from  their  literary  and  historical  contexts 
and  have  not  been  seen  by  their  readers  as 
representative  of  the  literature  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  To  help  the  American 

*Cla*e  ttudenu  of  language  will  want  to  consult 
S.  ).  Baker’s  books,  Tke  Auttralian  Language  (Syd¬ 
ney,  1945)  and  Amtralia  Speal(i  (Sydney,  1953). 


reader  who  may  be  attracted  to  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  ten,  notes  on  American  publi¬ 
cation  will  be  provided  in  each  annotation 
that  follows.  In  some  of  the  larger  libraries 
Australian  editions  may  possibly  be  found. 
There  is  a  lot  of  Australian  literature 
stowed  away  in  American  libraries,  avail¬ 
able  to  those  who  can  pursue  the  books  to 
their  shelves  through  card  catalogues. 

Henry  Kendall  (1839-1882). 

Kendall  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the 
earliest  considerable  [)oet  in  Australian 
writing,  but  he  was  not  the  first.  Like  his 
predecessors,  Kendall  faced  the  task  of  see¬ 
ing  Australia  plain  rather  than  through  a 
haze  of  English  poetry  which,  in  his  case, 
meant  the  English  Romantics.  It  cannot  be 
maintained  that  Kendall  was  completely 
successful,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  can  be 
asserted  that  he  pioneered  Australian  sub¬ 
ject-matter,  particularly  in  nature  poetry, 
being  especially  successful  in  assimilating 
to  poetry  the  scenery  of  the  wooded  coastal 
valleys  of  the  Pacific  littoral.  This  would 
not  have  insured  him  a  permanent  place  in 
the  literary  record  had  he  not  also  had 
some  skill  in  versification  and  a  deep  au¬ 
thenticity  of  emotion.  By  the  requisite  com¬ 
bination  of  qualities,  he  surmounted  the 
literary  disabilities  he  confronted.  Kendall’s 
[KKtry  was  usually  represented  in  com¬ 
prehensive  anthologies  compiled  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  for  example  in 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow’s.  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch  included  a  not  especially 
representative  poem  in  his  Oxford  Boo/^  of 
English  Verse  (No.  827). 

Rolf  Boldrewood  (1826-1915). 

Although  English-born,  Boldrewood  was 
brought  to  Australia  as  a  child  of  four.  He 
led  a  very  active  life,  including  periods  as 
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owncr-<i|)crator  of  a  sheep  station  and  as 
government  official  on  gold  fields  after  he 
had  Ireen  driven  from  the  land  by  drought. 
He  was  a  mature  man  before  he  l)egan 
writing  and  for  many  years  he  gave  only 
spare  time  to  it.  What  he  wrote  is  best  de¬ 
scribed  as  yarns,  spun  with  no  more  art 
than  is  required  to  achieve  a  brisk  narra¬ 
tive.  He  was  the  author  of  an  impressive 
line  of  volumes,  but  today  only  two  or 
three  of  them  are  read  at  all  and  only  one 
enjoys  a  continuing  vogue:  Robbery  Under 
Arms  is,  in  American  terminology,  a 
“Western,”  and  considering  the  time  and 
place  of  its  com^xisition,  a  rattling  good 
one.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  nolxxly  since 
has  written  a  lietter  bushranging  novel, 
though  many  have  tried,  I3oldrcw(Xjd’s  is 
now  elevated  to  the  status  of  the  classic  of 
the  genre.  Robbery  Under  Arms  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Oxford  University  Press 
series  The  World's  Classics,  an  accolade  it 
richly  deserves. 

Henry  Lawson  (1867-1922). 

l3eyond  any  {xjssibility  of  dispute,  Law- 
s<m  is  the  greatest  writer  of  fictional 
sketches,  or  short  stories,  that  Australia  has 
prcxluced;  and  this  can  lx;  said  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  Australian  literature  is  rich  in 
short  stories.  Lawsr)n  was  born  on  a  worn- 
out  gold  field,  the  son  of  a  Norwegian 
sailor  (original  name,  Larsen)  and  an  Aus- 
tralian-lxirn  mother  of  English  extraction. 
Meagerly  and  imperfectly  educated — “no 
gixxl  at  arithmetic,  and  never  learned  to 
s|xH" — Lawsfjn  identified  himself  with  the 
ordinary  working  “bloke.”  His  abilities 
were  brought  to  their  best  expression  by  the 
editors  of  the  famous  weekly  paper  The 
Bulletin,  which  had  set  about  promoting  a 
distinctively  Australian  pr)int  of  view  in 
the  late  Eighties.  He  ranged  from  high 
(and  low)  humor  to  bitter,  angry  {pessi¬ 
mism,  from  clear-sighted  realism  to  maud¬ 
lin  sentimentality,  and  thus  gave  expression 
to  most  of  the  sentiments  of  the  working 
{People  toward  themselves  and  their  exas- 


{xrating  continent.  Since  most  of  what 
Lawson  saw  and  expressed  is  part  of  the 
ethos  of  the  Australians  to  this  day,  his 
stories  do  not  “date”  in  fundamentals.  Most 
of  his  best  work  was  all  done  before  his 
thirty-fifth  year;  and  like  most  fairly  pro¬ 
lific  short-story  writers  he  benefits  by  criti¬ 
cal  selection.  It  is  {perhaps  symbolic  of  Law¬ 
son’s  clutch  u{xpn  Australian  affections  that 
{Painters,  etchers,  and  cartoonists  have  cre¬ 
ated  an  iconography  of  him  that  is  far  rich¬ 
er  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  writer. 
To  my  knowledge  no  volume  by  Lawson 
has  ever  been  published  in  the  United 
States,  but  some  libraries  may  have  stocked 
English  editions,  notably  While  the  Billy 
Botls,  published  in  Travellers'  Library  in 
1927. 

A.  B.  Paterson  (1864-1941). 

Whereas  Lawson  was  {poorly  educated 
and  always  shamefully  {poor,  Paterson  was 
a  lawyer,  a  professional  newspa{perman 
able  to  execute  international  assignments, 
owner  of  a  sheep  station,  and  “successful.” 
As  a  writer  he  is  normally  thought  of  as 
one  of  a  schtpol,  the  school  of  bush  ballad 
writers,  though  he  also  wrote  prose  fiction, 
and  much  “miscellaneous.”  The  Australian 
bush  ballad  is  a  kind  of  {popular  {poetry  in 
ballad  form,  with  a  known  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  author,  as  contrasted  with  the  tra¬ 
ditional  ballads  in  their  anonymity  and 
many  variant  versions.  Paterson  himself 
made  an  early  substantial  collection  of  the 
old  ballads,  called  Old  Bush  Songs  (1905), 
so  he  was  conscious  of  the  derivation  of  his 
work,  but  the  contrived  ballads  of  which 
he  was  a  skilled  com{Poser,  while  patently 
derivative  from  the  traditional  ballads,  are 
quite  clearly  a  matter  of  synthetic  wine  in 
newly-made  bottles.  Time  ap{pears  to  be 
winnowing  out  Paterstpn’s  work  in  this 
bastard  form  as  the  best  of  the  large  lot. 
Among  the  most  famous  of  his  efforts  are 
“The  Man  from  Snowy  River,”  “The  Man 
from  Iron  Bark,”  “Old  Pardon”  (a  horse¬ 
racing  story  of  a  kind  dear  to  the  Australian 
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heart),  and  the  ballad  made  world-famous 
by  the  Australian  trocjps  in  World  War 
Two,  “Waltzing  Matilda.”  (It  is  a  measure 
of  Paterson’s  skill  that  this  contrived,  or 
made-up  ballad  should  strike  such  deep 
roots  and  spread  so  far  and  wide.)  His  best 
single  volume  is  that  called  The  Man  from 
Snowy  River  (1895),  but  “Waltzing  Ma¬ 
tilda"  did  not  come  along  until  later,  in  a 
lesser  volume  published  in  1917. 

Joseph  Furphy  (1843-1912). 

Furphy  used  the  pen  name  Tom  Cxillins 
to  sign  his  great  and  enduring  book.  Such 
Is  Life  (1903).  Although  his  formal  educa¬ 
tion  was  limited,  Furphy  was  self-taught 
to  a  high  degree  of  sophistication  in  a  lit¬ 
erary  way,  and  his  experience  as  an  opera¬ 
tor  of  a  travelling  threshing-machine,  a 
farmer,  and  owner-driver  of  bullock-teams 
in  the  pastoral  “outback”  in  the  days  before 
railways  gave  him  a  profound  knowledge 
of  life  and  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
common  man,  whose  ideologist  he  in  one 
sense  became.  His  IxKik,  comprised  with 
sly  artfulness  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  is  a 
vast  and  pregnant  melange  of  tragic  and 
hilarious  episodes,  literary  prejudices,  philo¬ 
sophical  excursuses,  and  odds  and  ends  of 
“notions”  and  wisdom  which  served  to  re¬ 
duce  to  pafier  Furphy’s  commentary  on  the 
human  condition  in  Australia.  By  general 
consent  Such  Is  Life  is  the  Australian  clas¬ 
sic,  but  like  so  many  national  classics  it 
crosses  frontiers  with  great  difficulty.  By 
Furphy’s  own  definition,  it  is  “offensively 
Australian.”  Although  published  over  half 
a  century  ago,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
have  been  included  in  a  list  of  ten  Ixxiks 
to  represent  the  country  even  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  only  rather  recently  that  it  has 
been  elevated  to  its  present  high  eminence. 
An  American  edition,  with  an  afterword 
called  “About  Tom  Collins”  by  the  present 
writer,  was  published  by  an  American  uni¬ 
versity  press  in  1948. 


Bernard  O’Dowd  (1866-1953). 

How  many  lives  O’Dowd  lived  in  his 
eighty-seven  years  is  only  now  being  estab¬ 
lished,  when  books  alx)ut  him  and  his 
work  have  begun  to  apjiear.  Plainly  he 
lived  at  least  two,  the  life  of  a  [K)et  and  his 
professional  life  as  a  lawyer — he  was  a 
parliamentary  draftsman  for  many  years. 
As  a  young  man  he  was  much  involved  in 
the  agitation  for  Australia’s  so-called  socia- 
lisme  sans  doctrines  and  for  rationalism  in 
religion,  both  of  which  involved  him  in 
[x^pular  adult  education.  He  was  a  poet 
with  a  mission  and  that  mission,  succinctly 
stated,  was  to  promote  a  rational  and  just 
stKiety  in  Australia,  a  society  uncorrupted 
by  the  multifarious  vices  of  Europe.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best,  and  certainly  one  of  the  brief¬ 
est,  of  O’Dowd’s  statements  of  this  theme 
is  the  sonnet  which  this  writer  quoted  in 
the  front  of  his  b<x)k  Introducing  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  only  {wjem  by  O’Dowd  readily 
accessible  in  this  country.  O’Dowd  stcxxl 
for  a  jxjctry  militant,  and  necessarily  he 
was  often  didactic.  His  fxxrtry  was  also 
more  of  the  mind  than  of  the  emotions  and 
this  led  him  into  rhetoric.  Moreover,  he 
was  a  man  of  considerable  miscellaneous 
learning  and  this  he  injected  into  his 
rhetorical  fxxrtry.  Out  of  these  elements  he 
constructed  a  considerable  Ixxly  of  verse, 
published  in  a  series  of  small  pamphlets 
over  the  years  after  1903  and  not  collected 
until  1941.  Today  his  work  is  an  “issue,” 
on  the  one  side  standing  those  who,  skep¬ 
tical  of  rhetoric  and  didacticism,  and  proba¬ 
bly  Ixiggled  by  the  miscellaneous  learning, 
profess  to  find  but  little  of  enduring  value 
in  it,  on  the  other  standing  those  who  in¬ 
sist  that  0’I>>wd  sfx)ke  in  imperishable 
accents  for  a  great  generation,  the  genera¬ 
tion  that  included  Lawsr>n  and  Furphy. 
There  is  small  doubt  that  it  will  survive  the 
struggles  of  factions  and  changes  of  fashion 
to  find  a  permanent  place  in  the  Australian 
canon. 
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Henry  Handel  Richardson  (1870-1946). 

Of  all  the  writers  chosen  for  UNEsaj 
Richardson  is  undoubtedly  the  best  known 
in  the  United  States;  and  it  is  generally 
known  that  the  masculine  pseudonym  con¬ 
cealed  the  identity  of  a  woman.  All  of  her 
brx)ks  have  been  published  in  this  cfiuntry, 
beginning  with  Maurice  Guest  (1908)  and 
reaching  a  climax  of  popularity  with  the 
trilogy  The  Fortunes  of  Richard  Mahony 
(1917-1929).  With  the  possible  exception 
of  Lawson  and  Furphy,  Australian  critics 
have  given  more  attention  to  Richardson 
than  to  any  other  Australian  writer.  Yet,  as 
is  so  frequently  the  case  with  expatriate 
writers — and  Richardson  was  expatriate  by 
virtue  of  long  residence  in  England — there 
is  an  ambiguity  about  her  reputation  much 
like  that  which  hovers,  for  stjme  minds, 
over  the  reputation  of  Henry  James.  This 
writer  is  in  a  position  to  state  emphatically 
that  Richardson  wished  her  work  to  be 
considered  a  contribution  to  Australian  lit¬ 
erature.  She  told  me  so  herself.  If  this  per- 
s(inal  preference  is  to  rule,  then  it  must  be 
said  that  the  work  is  sui  generis  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  literary  held;  it  has  no  obvious  fore¬ 
runners  and  is  not  apt  to  have  successors. 
It  derives  from  the  Continental  tradition 
of  psychological  realism,  which  has  pessi¬ 
mistic  overtones,  and  while  strains  of  real¬ 
ism  and  pessimism  are  present  all  through 
Australian  writing,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  instance  another  Australian  writer 
as  psychologically  profound  as  Richardson, 
and  certainly  none  with  precisely  her  com¬ 
bination  of  qualities.  Overseas  there  are 
those  who  find  her  most  distinguished 
b(x>k  to  be  Maurice  Guest,  but  in  Australia 
attention  is  chiefly  given  to  The  Fortunes 
of  Richard  Mahony,  The  great  trilogy, 
founded  on  the  personality  and  life  of 
Richardson's  own  father,  is  a  social  pano¬ 
rama  extending  over  the  decades  from  the 
time  of  the  gold  rushes  of  the  Fifties,  which 
brought  Mahony  to  the  country;  but,  while 
the  social  scene  is  brilliantly  reported,  the 
focus  of  interest  is  always  that  amazingly 
talented,  strikingly  unstable,  inveterately 


life-fighting  Irish  doctor,  Richard  Town- 
shend-Mahony.  Rarely  has  any  character 
been  so  remorselessly  and  intensively  pur¬ 
sued  through  so  many  chances  and  changes 
as  Mahony;  and  by  the  same  token,  rarely 
has  any  character  been  made  so  living,  so 
real,  so  oppressively  human.  Yet  because 
Mahony  was  an  inveterate  life-fighter  and 
the  Australian  world  is  seen  through  his 
jaundiced  eyes,  there  are  many  Australians 
who  are  profoundly  irked  by  the  book.  It 
is,  in  a  queer  way,  a  tribute  to  the  growing 
maturity  of  the  Australians  that  they  are 
now  willing  to  put  this  book  forward  to 
$[)eak  for  them. 

Katherine  Susannah  Prichard  (1884-  ). 

Katherine  Prichard  began  to  publish 
b(x>ks  as  long  ago  as  1913  and  issued  her 
first  novel  in  1915.  Since  then  she  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  very  great  deal,  mostly  fiction  but 
also  poetry,  drama,  and  social  criticism.  In 
her  successive  books  of  fiction  Miss  Prich¬ 
ard  sees  life  in  terms  of  oppression,  the 
oppression  of  man  by  natural  forces  and  by 
man-made  conventions  interpreted  in 
terms  of  class  struggle,  and  with  this  she 
has  coupled  a  directness  of  vision  which 
[persuades  her  to  draw  no  veil  between  the 
reader  and  the  raw  facts.  Moreover  she  has 
assumed  a  kind  of  anti-literary  attitude 
which  has  caused  her  to  underestimate  the 
contribution  that  can  be  made  by  attention 
to  style  and  form.  The  very  best  of  her 
work  is  in  some  degree  less  perfect  than 
her  undoubted  talent  should  have  made  it. 
And  there  is  another  caveat  to  be  made,  a 
[xjlitical  caveat.  As  the  years  passed  the 
class-struggle  theme  took  an  ever  more  ex¬ 
plicitly  Communist  shape.  Prichard  has  for 
a  gcx>d  many  years  been  one  of  the  literary 
stalwarts  of  the  Australian  Communist 
Party.  As  she  got  older,  her  literary  grip 
seemed  to  weaken  and  her  political  bias  to 
intensify.  This  led  her  to  ruin  her  last  work 
of  consequence,  a  vast  trilogy  of  life  in  the 
gold-mining  town  of  Kalgoorlie,  of  which 
the  successive  volumes  were  published  in 
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1946,  1948,  and  1950.  Which,  then,  is  her 
best  book  ?  It  is  extremely  hard  to  say,  but 
most  judges  will  teeter  between  fVor^ing 
Bullocks  (1926)  and  Coonardoo  (1930), 
the  first  a  study  of  timber-getting  in  the 
southwest  of  Western  Australia,  the  other 
a  study  of  miscegenation  in  the  station 
country  of  central  Western  Australia. 
These  works  have  been  published  in  the 
United  States. 

Frank  Dalby  Davison  (1893-  ). 

Frank  Davison  was  thirty-eight  when 
he  published  his  first  books.  It  was  appar¬ 
ent,  however,  that  he  was  not  an  inspired 
amateur  who  had  blundered  belatedly  in¬ 
to  writing,  but  a  self-conscious  artist. 
Throughout  his  career  Davison’s  succes¬ 
sive  books  have  obviously  been  the  products 
of  a  sensitive  intelligence  and  a  skilled 
hand,  remarkably  even  in  quality.  Davison 
has  in  his  generation  been  one  of  the  small 
group  of  Australian  writers  who  have  set 
an  example  of  strict  literary  standards  and 
of  high  respect  for  the  vocation.  All  this 
makes  it  difficult  to  say  that  one  book  is  his 
finest,  but  ordinarily  the  choice  falls  upon 
the  story  called  Man-Shy  in  Australia  and 
Red  Heifer  in  its  American  edition.  This 
remarkable  and  ap[)ealing  story  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  maverick  wild  beast  on  a  remote 
Queensland  cattle  station.  The  animal 
story  is  an  Australian  favorite,  and  many 
writers  have  tried  their  hands  at  it,  some 
with  better  than  average  distinction.  Davi¬ 
son  took  the  risks  of  working  in  a  well- 
cultivated  paddock  and  produced  a  master¬ 
piece.  Moreover,  he  repeated  the  feat  in 
1946  when  he  brought  out  a  story  of  a  dog, 
called  Dusty.  But  Davison  is  also  a  percep¬ 
tive  student  of  people,  as  is  perhaps  best 
illustrated  by  his  collection  of  integrated 
short  stories.  The  Woman  at  the  Mill 
(1940).  Red  Heifer  was  published  in  New 
York  in  1934. 

Kenneth  Slessor  (1901-  ). 

The  committee  that  selected  the  ten  for 
UNESCO  was  in  a  difficult  position  when  it 


came  to  selecting  as  representative  a  living 
jxjct.  Australia  has  been  astonishingly  pro¬ 
ductive  of  poets,  or  at  least  of  versifiers. 
Australians  tend  to  lisp  in  numbers  with 
remarkable  facility.  By  another  turn  of 
chance  Slessor  might  well  have  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  Robert  D.  Fitzgerald  (1902-  ), 
or  Douglas  Stewart  (1913-  ).  or  Judith 
Wright,  just  as  Bernard  O’Dowd  might 
have  had  to  give  way  to  Furnley  Maurice 
(1881-1942),  who  is  so  much  more  “mod¬ 
ern”  in  feeling  and  method.  This  is  not  to 
imply  that  Slessor  is  an  unworthy  choice, 
or  even  a  compromise  choice,  but  rather  to 
indicate  that  there  is  a  rich  range  of  p)ssi- 
ble  choices.  Actually  Slessor  has  proved  his 
dedication  and  his  critical  scrupulosity  by 
confronting  fate  with  a  single  volume 
called  One  Hundred  Poems,  all  written 
between  1919  and  1939,  and  published  in 
1944  on  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
pages.  All  the  rest  he  has  done  and  pub¬ 
lished  he  has  left  to  the  bibliographers. 
This  distillation  of  his  product  is  what 
makes  his  work  seem  tidy,  heady,  and 
definitive.  Here  is  an  authentic  voice;  and 
an  authentically  Australian  voice,  economi¬ 
cal,  and  often  sardonic.  In  form  Slessor  is 
varied  but  not  strikingly  experimental;  in 
content  the  range  is  from  the  somewhat 
cloying  aestheticism  of  the  Norman  Lind¬ 
say  school  with  which  Slessor  was  orig¬ 
inally  closely  associated  to  the  amused  real¬ 
ism  of  the  later  verse,  not  to  miss  the  “reac¬ 
tions”  to  historical  characters  like  Captain 
Cook  along  the  way.  Seldon  Rodman  in¬ 
cluded  a  [Kiem  by  Slessor  in  his  paperback. 
One  Hundred  Modern  Poems. 


A  list  is  an  imperfect  instrument  for  con¬ 
veying  much  sense  of  how  a  literature  was 
developed;  and  a  historical  list  conveys  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  about  the  current  literary 
situation  if,  like  this  one,  it  deliberately 
stops  short  of  the  present  moment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Australian  literature,  like 
American,  is  an  ofT-shtxjt  of  English  litera¬ 
ture,  and  a  major  problem  has  been  to  dis- 
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cover  how  to  difTcrentiatc  it  from  its  par¬ 
ent.  This  has  involved  a  persistent  conflict 
between  the  “im|)eriali$ts,”  who  have  in¬ 
sisted  that  there  was  no  real  need  to  do  the 
job,  and  the  “nationalists” — and  Australian 
litterateurs  have  played  a  large  role  in  de¬ 
veloping  Australian  national  sentiment — 
who  have  tended  to  discover  high  merit  in 
dubious  products  whose  only  real  quality 
was  an  allegedly  Australian  tang.  Much  of 
Australian  literature  is  lietter  viewed  as  a 
contribution  to  culture  history  than  for  its 
aesthetic  merit.  For  this  reason,  Americans 
who  recognize  that  much  of  their  literary 
history  is  also  best  so  studied,  are  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  position  to  see  Australian  literature 
plain  and  do  it  entire  justice. 

Although  Australians  complain,  with 
justification,  that  their  s(x;iety  has  always 
been  unsympathetic  to  aesthetic  precjccu- 
pations,  since  the  real  em|)hasis  has  l)een 
on  material  development,  there  have  never¬ 
theless  always  been  a  few  hardy  souls  in 
every  generation  who  firmly  assert  the 
claims  of  the  literary  life.  When  this  writer 
first  began  to  read  Australian  literature  in 
a  serious  way  three  decades  ago,  he  chanced 
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I'hc  Grrman  Academy  of  Lanf^uage  and  Literature 
m  Darmttadt,  whokc  Honorary  President  was  I'homas 
Mann  and  wh(»e  President  is  now  Hermann  Kasack, 
plans  to  publish  a  bibliography  containing  books  and 
other  writings  of  (ierman-speaking  refugee  authors, 
regardless  of  their  country  of  origin  and  their  present- 
day  nationality,  which  means  that  this  bibliography 
will  cover  writers  not  only  from  (Germany,  but  also 
from  Austria  and  the  Sudetenland.  I'he  task  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  sifting  the  material  has  been  entrusted  to 
W.  Sternfeld  in  London,  former  Secretary  of  the 
P.E.N.  Centre  of  (ierman  Writers  Abroad. 

The  bibliography  ia  intended  to  include — apart 
from  literary  works — publications  in  the  fields  of  his¬ 
tory,  history  of  art,  history  of  literature,  biography  in 
arts  and  literature,  politics  and  other  subjects. 

All  German-speaking  authors  who  since  1933  had 
to  leave  their  futive  countries  as  opponents  to  the 
Nazi  regime  are  requested  to  forward  to  Mr.  Stern- 


to  do  SO  at  low  tide.  Ttxlay  the  situation 
is  radically  different,  and  although  the 
younger  people  still  complain  in  much  the 
same  terms  as  their  elders  employed,  they 
do  so  because  they  do  not  know  what  it 
was  like  in  past  times.  The  situation  today 
is  remarkably  gtK)d  as  compared  to  earlier 
days.  To  be  sure,  Australian  writers  are 
still  not  able  to  make  a  living  as  writers  in 
Australia,  but  Australian  literature  has 
prestige  in  the  community,  and  not  least 
in  the  universities,  to  the  [xjint  that  some 
ancient  skeptics  may  [)crhaps  lye  [yermitted 
to  wonder  if  there  is  not  stymething  fac¬ 
titious  abciut  some  of  the  acclaim. 

At  any  rate,  the  unesco  list  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Australians  have  not  wasted 
their  literary  time  during  the  last  century; 
and  if  the  list  fails  to  indicate  the  full  range 
of  subject-matter  explored  in  fiction  and 
poetry,  the  place  of  the  essay,  the  nature  of 
such  literary  criticism  as  has  lyecn  written, 
or  the  struggles  for  an  Australian  drama, 
it  nevertheless  gives  outsiders  a  well<alcu- 
lated  introduction  to  the  literary  record  of 
a  people  whose  history  began  as  lately  as 
1788.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 
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fcid  a  list  of  thrir  publications  issued  abroad,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  printed.  The 
list  should  give  the  exact  title  of  each  work  (if  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  foreign  language,  the  German  translation 
of  the  title  should  be  added)  a  brief  indication  of  its 
character  (novel,  drama,  poetry,  essay,  etc.),  the  name 
of  the  publisher,  place  an<l  year  of  publication,  and 
further  precise  information  in  regard  to  contributions 
to  newspapers  and  pericxlicals. 

These  bibliographical  details  should  be  preceded  by 
a  very  brief  biographical  note  (full  name  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  his  pseudonyms  if  any,  date  and  place  of  birth, 
date  and  country  or  countries  of  emigration,  and  the 
present  address).  In  the  case  of  deceased  writers  it 
would  be  appreciated  if  thrir  relatives  or  friends 
would  give  the  requested  information,  including  the 
date  and  place  of  death. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  Sternfeld, 
2,  Blenheim  Road,  London,  N.  W.  8. 


Not  in  the  Reviews 


The  Asian  Writers’  Conference 
December  — New  Delhi 

By  M.  V.  I3csai 

When  a  preparatory  meeting  for  an  Asian 
Writers’  Conference  was  held  in  New  I3elhi 
in  July  last  year,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Confer¬ 
ence  would  take  up  for  its  agenda  much  more 
than  was  within  the  writer’s  province.  There 
was  a  plea  for  a  common  language  for  Asia. 
V.  K.  Krishna  Menon  suggested  that  its  aim 
should  be  to  further  the  cause  of  the  “com¬ 
mon  search  for  a  new  life  in  Asia”  and  to  en¬ 
rich  her  common  culture  and  civilization,  for 
this  conference  represented  “the  human  urge” 
to  proclaim  its  fraternity.  The  draft  agenda, 
however,  was  more  specific;  it  approved  of 
four  |x)ssible  topics;  (1)  the  existing  situation 
of  literature  in  participating  countries;  (2)  the 
writer’s  freedom;  (3)  the  writer  and  his  trade; 
(4)  cultural  exchanges. 

lltere  was  a  foretaste  of  the  discussions  to 
come  when  Li  Yang-shao  of  China  said: 
“Writers  are  absolutely  free  to  write  what 
they  feel.  They  generally  support  government 
because  they  believe  whatever  the  Ciovern- 
ment  does  is  for  the  good  of  the  people.” 
Much  was  said  alx)Ut  ancient  cultural  tics  be¬ 
tween  the  participating  countries.  It  did  seem, 
however,  to  be  a  meeting  of  English-speaking 
Asians.  It  ended  with  an  appeal  signed  by 
writers  from  India,  Burma,  China,  Korea, 
Nepal,  and  Vietnam  which  inter  alia  said: 
“During  the  centuries  of  foreign  domination 
over  Asia,  many  strands  of  our  traditional 
civilizations  were  disrupted,  integral  ways  of 
life  disturbed  or  broken,  our  educational  sys¬ 
tems  perverted,  and  our  whole  cultures 
sought  to  be  debased.” 

'Hicy  were  unanimously  of  the  view  that 
the  writers  of  Asia  should  meet  together  to 
“analyse  the  sources  of  disruption  and  con¬ 
fusion  in  our  midst,  to  evaluate  our  respective 
literary  and  cultural  heritages  and  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance  and  friend¬ 
ship  in  which  new  creative  works  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  and  shared  among  the  various  nations 
which  arc  struggling  towards  a  new  future  of 
{xracc  and  freedom.” 

On  the  eve  of  the  Conference,  it  was  widely 
felt  that  invitations  were  not  invariably  sent 
to  bona  fide  writers  and  that  the  Conference 
was  being  organized  on  partisan  lines.  Before 
it  actually  met,  however,  there  was  agreement 
on  procedure;  political  issues  were  to  he  kept 


scrupulously  out  of  the  agenda.  Statements 
would  be  issued  only  if  they  were  found  gen¬ 
erally  acceptable  by  all  delegates. 

In  the  inaugural  speeches  on  December  23, 
1956,  a  good  deal  was  said  about  the  contribu¬ 
tion  that  the  Conference  could  make  to  re¬ 
moving  ignorance  about  one  another’s  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  world  of  writing  and  to  improve 
mutual  understanding  by  giving  expression 
to  innermost  thoughts,  by  sharing  experiences, 
and  by  establishing  contacts.  To  the  items  of 
agenda  one  more  was  added:  traditions  of 
Asia,  with  special  reference  to  problems  of 
emergent  nationalities.  The  common  note  was 
struck  that  national  cultures  could  not  flourish 
under  colonialism  and  feudalism.  From  the 
re[x)rts  on  national  literatures  from  Burma, 
Ceylon,  ('hina,  Egypt,  Iran,  Japan,  Korea, 
Mongolia,  Nepal,  North  Vietnam,  Pakistan, 
South  Vietnam,  Syria,  and  India,  it  seemed  as 
if  all  was  now  well  with  the  writer’s  profes¬ 
sion.  Constantine  Simonov,  the  observer  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  conveyed  greetings  from 
the  4,000  writers  who  produce  Russia’s  multi¬ 
national  literature  in  sixty  different  languages. 

Addressing  the  Conference  on  the  second 
day,  Rajagopalachari,  author,  elder  states¬ 
man,  and  India’s  last  (iovernor-Cieneral  under 
the  British,  cautioned  the  writers  against  fall¬ 
ing  prey  to  the  dichotomy  of  Asians  and  non- 
Asians.  (Old  war  politics  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  infect  its  work.  Nor  should  creative 
workers  make  a  trade  union  out  of  this  Con¬ 
ference  in  order  to  wage  their  battles  against 
publishers,  printers,  or  the  COvernment. 

Rajagopalachari  added:  “I  know  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  the  cold  war  out.  Writers  have 
also  their  |K)litics  and  their  own  views,  but 
we  should  do  certain  things  in  some  places 
and  other  things  in  other  places.  I  preserve 
the  separate  rooms  for  separate  purposes.  I 
eat  in  the  kitchen  and  not  in  the  bathroom. 
I  do  not  want  you  to  discard  politics  alto¬ 
gether,  hut  you  should  leave  that  for  another 
apartment.  You  should  remember  fully  that 
here  you  are  writers  and  not  (x>liticians.  We 
are  here  to  exchange  ideas,  we  are  not  to  ex¬ 
change  quarrels  here.” 

The  freedom  of  writers  was  a  crucial  sub¬ 
ject.  “What  gfKxl  is  it  to  write  if  you  are  not 
free  to  write  what  you  like.^”  Rajagopalachari 
asked.  “We  should  not  imagine  writers  should 
be  asked  to  dole  out  any  regimented  ideas. 
We  become  slaves  if  ideas  are  circulated  ac- 
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cordin)(  to  order.”  Yet,  the  writers  who  had 
more  freedom  to  write  should  not  look  down 
ujx)n  other  writers  who  were  subjected  to  con¬ 
trol  because  such  a  state  of  things  was  outside 
their  control.  “We  ought  to  sympathize  with 
them  and  give  them  courage,”  he  said. 

“In  India,”  he  went  on  to  say,  “nobody  con¬ 
trols  writing.  There  is  nohcxly  to  tell  us, 
‘Write  this  or  write  that.'  TTiere  is,  however, 
a  control  which  is  not  observable.  I  refer  this 
to  my  Indian  friends  so  that  they  may  not  get 
away  with  the  notion  that  they  are  superior 
to  other  writers  in  the  world.  They  are  not. 
Inhere  is  a  spontaneous  loyalty  to  the  fx)wers 
that  be  in  every  country.  It  affects  your  writ¬ 
ings  in  as  effective  a  way  as  the  force  imjx>sed 
by  a  Government  on  ideas.” 

('omparing  Asian  and  Western  literatures, 
Kaiagopalachari  said  that  though  the  classics 
and  ancient  literature  of  Asian  countries  were 
sujxrrior  to  the  old  literature  of  the  West,  the 
present  day  literature  of  these  countries  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Western  world.  “We 
should  aim  at  producing  in  all  parts  of  Asia 
as  gfXKl  a  literature  as  comes  out  of  the  West¬ 
ern  }x*oples  at  present.” 

Some  of  these  views  were  echoed  in  the 
$|)cechcs  that  followed.  I^o  Sheh,  of  the 
('hincse  delegation,  said  that  “all  different 
schools  of  literature  should  be  encouraged.  In 
this  way  our  writers  .  .  .  will  blossom  out  bril¬ 
liantly.  Then  we  shall  have  a  literature  bril¬ 
liant  and  Ixautiful  as  satin,  infinitely  rich  in 
treatment  and  subject  matter.”  I^o  Sheh 
added  that  a  writer  should  be  allowed  to 
write  what  he  liked  and  in  any  way  he  chose. 

ITicin  Be  Myint,  leader  of  the  Burmese 
delegation,  said  that  the  freedom  of  the  writer 
must  be  “planned,  pur{x>seful  freedom.”  He 
continued,  “Our  intellect  must  be  free  and 
<iur  thinking  must  Ixr  inde|>endent,  hut  not 
for  going  against  the  fxx)ple,  hut  for  serving 
them,  not  for  putting  hack  the  wheel  of  his¬ 
tory,  hut  for  pushing  it  forward;  and  not  to 
help  the  exploiters  and  enslavers  of  the  people 
but  to  end  all  forms  of  exploitation  and 
slavery.” 

Tu  Mo,  of  North  Vietnam,  said  that  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  did  not  mean  “freedom  to 
write  anything,  even  things  abhorrent  to  the 
jx'ople.  The  [xrople  of  North  Vietnam  wanted 
literary  works  which  would  be  able  to  en¬ 
courage  and  elevate  them  in  their  struggle 
against  imperialism  and  feudalism  and  for 
the  unification  of  the  fatherland,  for  the 
building  of  a  truly  free,  equal,  peaceful,  and 
happy  society.  Vietnamese  writers,  through 
their  works,  are  liecoming  the  engineers  of 
the  people's  souls.” 


Gangadhar  Ciadgil,  an  Indian  writer,  said 
that  the  basic  characteristic  of  a  literary  work 
of  art  was  its  spontaneity.  It  was  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  any  organization  of  the  writer’s  re- 
sfXinscs.  He  demanded  freedom  because  it 
was  a  prerequisite  of  the  faithful  expression 
of  artistic  creativity — an  expression  which 
gave  him  aesthetic  satisfaction.  Prakash  Chan¬ 
dra  Ciupta,  another  Indian  writer,  said  that 
to  the  extent  that  man  became  free  from  op¬ 
pression  of  natural  and  scKial  forces,  the  writ¬ 
er  also  achieved  freedom  to  express  himself 
more  and  more  fully  through  his  work.  “So¬ 
ciety,”  he  said,  “has  to  curb  anti-social  trends 
in  art  and  literature.  But  within  these  limita¬ 
tions  there  is  immense  room  for  the  writer  to 
experiment  with  forms  of  expression  best 
suited  tu  his  genius.” 

“We  Russian  writers  enjoy  freedom  to  serve 
our  people,”  said  Sofronov  Anatoli  from  Si¬ 
beria.  He  could  not  agree  with  the  view  that 
writing  was  merely  creative  work  and  had 
no  moral  or  social  aim.  Writers  could  not 
ItKk  themselves  up  when  people  were  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  dying  from  the  atom  bomb.  Their  aim 
should  be  to  use  their  creative  urges  for  the 
good  of  the  people. 

Adya  Rangachari,  of  India,  said  that  real 
freedom  for  the  writer  came  from  within, 
from  his  discipline  and  circumstances  in 
which  he  had  grown.  Outside  controls  did 
not  worry  him.  Great  works  were  produced 
not  by  fighting  against  lack  of  freedom  but 
by  ignoring  it. 

On  the  final  day  of  their  deliberations,  the 
two  hundred  delegates  of  the  Conference 
adopted  reports  of  the  four  commissions  set 
up  by  the  Conference.  There  was  no  unanim¬ 
ity  of  opinion  on  the  issue  of  freedom  and 
the  writer.  The  re|x)rt  of  the  commission  pre¬ 
sented  by  Ijaz  Hussein  Batalvi  of  Pakistan 
said  that  members  expressed  different  and  at 
times  completely  divergent  views.  TTe  main 
controversy  related  to  the  extent  of  restric¬ 
tions  that  society  might  place  on  the  writer’s 
freedom.  Some  held  that  writers  should  write 
for  the  benefit  and  betterment  of  society. 
Others  [x>inted  out  the  difficulty  of  determin¬ 
ing  whether  a  particular  piece  of  writing 
benefited  society.  From  this  followed  another 
question:  Who  is  to  determine  the  social  use¬ 
fulness  of  a  particular  piece  of  literature? 
They  therefore  said  the  writer  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  free  from  state  control,  and  society 
should  depend  on  his  good  will.  TTie  final 
statement  added  that  a  work  of  art  was  essen¬ 
tially  the  expression  of  an  aesthetic  experience 
and  writers  must  not  be  “burdened  with 
extraneous  obligations.” 
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Tlie  commission  on  cultural  exchanges 
suggested  greater  exchange  of  literature,  Elms 
and  documentaries,  translations,  classics,  the 
organization  of  lecture  tours  by  scholars,  and 
the  establishment  of  chairs  in  oriental  studies. 
It  was  careful  to  point  out  that  cultural  ex¬ 
changes  should  be  prompted  by  pure  motives 
and  not  merely  with  a  one-sided  desire  for 
propaganda. 

Presenting  the  report  of  the  commission  on 
Asian  cultural  traditions,  Tarasankar  Kan- 
nerji  said  that  for  all  their  variety  and  differ¬ 
ences,  Asian  countries  had  many  common 
elements  in  their  cultural  patterns.  The  most 
signiEcant  among  these  were:  the  recognition 
of  the  superior  value  of  the  human  being; 
love  of  freedom  of  one’s  country  and  one’s 
people  and  of  justice;  emphasis  on  the  spirit¬ 
ual  values  of  life;  and  love,  peace,  and  uni¬ 
versal  brotherhoo<l.  The  commission  felt  that 
it  was  not  impossible  to  reconcile  western 
civilization  with  these  traditions.  Indeed  it 
was  the  writer’s  job  to  attempt  this  for  the 
common  good. 

The  report  of  the  commission  on  the  writer 
and  his  trade  said  that  he  must  be  assured  of 
just  and  fair  payment  for  his  work.  The  copy¬ 
right  and  other  laws  should  operate  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage.  Publishers  should  be  advise*!  by 
competent  editorial  boards  to  ensure  that  lit¬ 
erature  of  worth  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.  The  commission  also  suggested 
the  setting  up  of  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and 
book  exhibitions  to  take  literature  to  the  wid¬ 
est  number  of  readers.  In  spite  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  among  writers  in  their  attitude  to  life 
and  literature,  the  report  said,  it  was  desirable 
to  End  out  the  prevailing  forms  of  writers’ 
unions  in  Asian  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
“guarding  their  common  indisputable  interest 
in  the  face  of  publishers  and  the  State.’’ 

On  the  motion  of  the  leader  of  the  Chinese 
delegation,  Lao  Tun,  it  was  decided  to  form 
a  committee  which  will  Ex  the  date  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  conference.  Tfie  delegates  accepted  the 
Soviet  invitation  to  hold  it  at  Tashkent,  capi¬ 
tal  of  Uzbekistan. 

A  committee  of  Eve  has  been  charged  with 
the  task  of  publishing  the  deliberations  and 
papers  and  of  preparing  a  report  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  and  methods  of  promoting  cultural  ex¬ 
changes  between  countries  of  Asia.  It  has  six 
months  to  complete  this  task  after  which  it 
will  cease  to  exist.  All  writers  also  pledged  to 
keep  in  touch  with  each  other,  “inspired  by 
the  feeling  that  in  the  Enal  analysis  there  is 
only  one  family  of  world  writers.” 

Many  in  India  were  disappointed  that  the 
Conference  set  up  no  bureau  of  translations 


to  enable  the  Asian  peoples  to  read  more  of 
their  national  literatures.  A  good  deal  of  the 
discussion,  especially  on  the  freedom  of  the 
writer,  was  in  terms  of  abstract  ideas,  not  con¬ 
crete  situations.  It  bas  been  rather  acidly  re¬ 
marked  that  a  slender  volume  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism  on  aspects  of  Asian  writing  would  be 
more  enlightening  than  the  six-day  discourses 
at  New  Delhi. 

The  Conference  also  seemed  to  have  made 
the  happy  discovery  that  there  was  nothing 
distinctive  or  Asian  among  the  participating 
writers.  Mention  was  made  of  a  common 
script  for  all  Asian  writing,  but  the  C^onfer- 
ence  itself  was  conducted  in  English,  and  this 
fact  gave  Indian  writers  an  undue  advantage 
over  others  with  their  poor  English  articula¬ 
tion.  Also,  little  effort  was  made  to  grapple 
with  some  of  the  basic  problems,  like  the  de¬ 
rivative  character  and  lack  of  originality  in 
much  of  modern  Asian  writing,  based  as  it  is 
on  western  models,  or  the  failure  of  the  writ¬ 
er’s  profession  to  attract  highly  educated  indi¬ 
viduals  in  a  larger  number. 

Bombay 

Soviet  Bool(  Shops 

By  John  Van  Eerde 

It  was  during  a  visit  to  a  relative  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy  in  Moscow  in  the  summer  of 
1954  that  this  writer  was  able  to  see  a  number 
of  book  shops  in  cities  from  Leningrad  to 
Yalta.  TTie  windows  and  shelves  were  of 
course  Elled  with  literature  on  Marxism  or 
works  by  or  about  Engels,  I^enin,  Marx,  and 
Stalin.  &)viet  literature  was  represented  by 
novels  or  plays  containing  in  some  form  the 
approved  themes  of  social  struggle.  These 
were  reminders  of  the  fact  that  Soviet  litera¬ 
ture’s  peculiar  unity  rests  in  its  constant  pre¬ 
occupation  with  problems  of  state  and  of  the 
socialist  order.  From  this  literature  emerges  a 
collective  hero,  the  people  en  masse.  Thus,  no 
longer  do  we  End  individual,  popular  heroes, 
symbolic  of  the  |)eople’s  spiritual  worth  as  in 
the  writings  of  a  Radishchev,  a  Turgenev,  or 
a  Tolstoy.  The  new  5>oviet  man,  whose  father’s 
partisan  spirit,  belief  in  the  spontaneous  revolt 
of  the  masses,  indeed  even  rash  courage  were 
condemned  by  I^nin  and  Stalin  in  the  eighth 
congress  of  the  Communist  Party  in  1919,  has 
himself  developed  as  a  disciplined  member  of 
a  highly  organized  society.  As  such  he  ap- 
f)ears  in  works  like  Fourmanov’s  Chapayev, 
SeraEmovitch’s  The  Iron  Flood,  and  Fadeyev’s 
The  Rout.  In  all  of  these,  the  vital  theme  con¬ 
cerns  the  basis  for  the  authority  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  may  be  duty-bound  to  impose  on  the 
masses. 
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TTie  philosophy,  to  dignify  the  word  “pol¬ 
icy,”  that  dictates  these  works  allows  the  de¬ 
piction  of  an  individual’s  destiny  only  insofar 
as  it  is  a  single  variant  of  the  destiny  of  the 
group  to  which  the  particular  individual  be¬ 
longs.  Hence  the  popularity  of  a  lxK>k  like 
Sholokov’s  And  (Jutet  Flows  the  Don,  in 
which  the  hero’s  adherence  to  the  Ifolshevik 
cause  is  portrayed  in  the  light  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  conscience  that  leads  him  to  be  sub¬ 
limated  within  a  social  group  during  its  in¬ 
tegration  into  the  new  socialist  order. 

The  Russian  brniks  on  sale  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
reflect  the  history  of  a  regime  that  has  been 
engaged  in  struggle  ever  since  its  inception. 
Ksfiecially  fx>pular  is  the  tyf)e  that  may  com¬ 
bine  civil  war  episodes  with  the  population’s 
experiences  during  the  operation  of  the  five- 
year  plans,  an  example  l)eing  Nicholas  Os~ 
trovsky’s  And  So  the  Steel  Was  Tempered. 

But  what  non-Soviet  IxMiks  may  one  buy  in 
Russia P  The  range  is  tragically  narrow.  Writ¬ 
ten  in  Pmglish  or  in  translation,  one  finds 
works  of  Dickens,  Jack  Ixmdon,  Mark  Twain, 
and  Howard  Fast  in  abundance.  (The  reader 
is  referred  to  “American  licst-Sellers  in  Soviet 
liookstores,”  by  Deming  Ffrown  in  the  Re¬ 
porter,  Nov.  29,  1956,  for  a  more  recent  view 
of  an  aspect  of  this  subject.)  The  great  lit¬ 
erary  classics,  if  unobjectionable  from  the 
Communist  point  of  view,  are  available  chief¬ 
ly  in  translation.  But  the  process  of  selection 
is  evident  in  the  fact  of  the  rarity  of  complete 
works.  It  seems  a  travesty  that  the  CJerman 
classics  do  not  at  least  accompany  Friedrich 
Wolf’s  Ktki  and  CJeorg  Weerth’s  Ausgewdhlte 
Werl(e  on  the  shelves,  and  the  frequent  dis¬ 
play  of  Vigano’s  Agnese  va  a  mortre  makes 
one  miss  the  Divine  Comedy  and  other  Italian 
classics  all  the  more. 

My  own  interest  in  French  literature  led 
me  to  a  search  for  French  writers  in  particu¬ 
lar.  It  was  saddening  to  find  such  a  meager 
representation  of  one  of  the  world’s  great  lit¬ 
eratures.  Before  the  age  of  classicism,  Rabelais 
is  almost  the  only  writer  whose  works  are 
available.  One  finds  no  medieval  literature, 
and  the  poets  of  the  Pleiade  fail  to  appear  on 
the  shelves,  to  lie  missed  like  Montaigne. 

Seventeenth  century  French  literature  in 
Russian  book  shops  consists  of  a  few  Moliere 
and  Corneille  plays.  Cx)nsidering  the  space 
given  to  the  April,  1954,  visit  of  the  (>)mcdie 
Fran^aise  to  Ixningrad  and  Moscow  in  edi¬ 
tions  of  Pravda  and  “The  Literary  (Jazette,” 
it  seemed  strange  not  to  find  more  than  iso¬ 
lated  plays  of  Moliere,  particularly  in  Moscow. 
The  real  success  of  the  visit  was  such  that  in 


any  other  country  it  would  have  been  reflected 
in  the  availability  of  complete  works  of  at 
least  Moliere.  As  it  is,  one  finds  only  a  few 
plays  other  than  Tartuffe,  Le  bourgeois  gentil- 
homme,  and  the  Cid,  three  that  the  French 
company  put  on.  This  is  all  the  more  shocking 
l)ecausc  the  Agricultural  Exposition,  in  real¬ 
ity  a  kind  of  Pan-Russian  fair,  opened  in 
August  in  Moscow.  Yet,  Moscow,  glorying  in 
its  position  as  the  center  of  Soviet  activity, 
still  rather  proud  of  having  recendy  played 
host  to  perhaps  the  most  famous  theater  com¬ 
pany  in  the  world,  could  offer  in  its  book 
shops  only  a  few  plays  of  Moliere  and  one  or 
two  of  Cx)rneille.  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
any  of  Racine.  Flis  absence  is  understandable, 
as  his  view  of  life  has  seemed  trx)  complex  and 
his  portrayal  of  love  too  individualistic  to  ap- 
j)eal  to  Soviet  taste. 

Of  eighteenth  century  French  writers,  it  is 
Diderot  who  is  most  frequently  found  in  Rus¬ 
sian  lxx)k  shops.  Voltaire’s  Zadig  and  Micro- 
migas  are  fairly  common,  and  one  may  dis¬ 
cover  an  occasional  copy  of  Candide.  How¬ 
ever,  one  again  misses  complete  works,  or  for 
that  matter,  a  merely  meaningful  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  literary  production  of  the  century. 
Rousseau  is  conspicuously  absent.  TTierc  is  no 
array  of  works  to  s[)eak  for  encyclopcdism. 
Indeed,  disresjxrct  for  authority  is  not  a  wel¬ 
come  theme  in  Communist  circles. 

Reaching  the  nineteenth  century,  one  sees 
nothing  of  the  Romantic  poets.  TTiey  are  as 
ignored  as  are  the  literatures  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  Empire.  Since  1952,  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Victor  Hugo,  considerable  fuss  has  been  made 
over  him  in  Russia.  But  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
creator  of  Jean  Valjean  and  of  Quasimodo, 
lx)th  victims  of  injustice,  of  Claude  Frollo,  the 
lustful  priest  who  torments  Esmeralda;  the 
emphasis  on  the  Hugo  who,  in  exile,  pictures 
himself  as  a  prophet  and  leader  of  the  people. 
( )ther  writers  of  the  century  whose  works  can 
lx:  lx)ught  arc:  Eugene  Sue,  Balzac,  Stendhal, 
M^rimce,  Maupassant,  Flaubert,  Zola,  Jules 
Valles,  the  mid-century  writer  dedicated  to 
revolution,  and  Hector  Malot.  Again,  com¬ 
plete  works  and  series  are  wanting.  One  does 
not  find  Im  comidte  humaine  or  /..er  Rougon- 
Maequart,  although  a  few  novels  from  each 
series  arc  obtainable.  (It  is  when  Soviet  critics 
can  find  implicit  in  certain  foreign  literary 
works  an  accusation  against  capitalism  that 
these  works  arc  applauded.  Ilya  Ehrenburg 
writes,  “The  novels  of  Hugo,  Dickens,  Bal¬ 
zac,  Stendhal,  Flaubert  denounced  a  world  of 
profit  and  lies.”  (“The  Work  of  the  Writer,” 
Anglo-Soviet  lournal.  Spring  1954]). 
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Disappointment  at  this  dearth  of  French 
literature  continues  in  the  twentieth  century 
area.  If  we  may  include  writers  who  straddled 
the  centuries,  Anatole  France  and  Romain 
Holland  must  be  cited  as  in  stock.  Rut  of  con- 
tcm{X)rary  French  writers,  the  showing  is 
miserable.  Displays  seem  limited  to  “progres¬ 
sist”  writers,  CJeorges  Lahtte  and  Andre  Stil, 
to  Aragon,  and  to  the  French  Communist 
leader  Duclos.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that 
Jean-Paul  Sartre’s  much  publicized  visit  to 
Moscow  has  not  gained  for  his  works  a  place 
in  book-shop  displays  or  on  the  shelves.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  official  Soviet  criti¬ 
cism  has  not  forgiven  his  disoriented,  uncon¬ 
vinced  revolutionist  in  Les  mains  sales.  It  can 
also  be  imagined  that  the  Existentialist  would 
not  gain  stature  in  Soviet  eyes  with  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  such  characters  as  Brunet  and  Mathieu 
in  Les  chemins  de  la  liberte.  Their  exercise 
of  an  autonomous  choice,  the  one  in  accept¬ 
ing  and  the  other  in  rejecting  Communism 
(an  interpretation  not  shared  by  all  critics,  to 
be  sure),  is  not  in  line  with  the  prescribed  be¬ 
havior  for  Soviet  heroes.  Sartre,  in  fact,  is  far 
ofT  the  Party  path  when,  in  the  final  analysis, 
he  is  seen  to  discuss  Communism  in  terms  of 
the  individual  rather  than  in  terms  of  group 
social  integration.  Sartre’s  individualism  has 
Iteen  vigorously  apparent  in  his  denunciation 
of  Russia  in  the  Hungarian  crisis  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1956. 

Anthologies  and  literary  histories  are  not 
procurable  to  fill  in  the  tremendous  gaps  de¬ 
scribed  above.  I  di<l  not  actually  see  any  lit¬ 
erary  histories  in  the  shops,  although  the 
works  of  Lanson  and  of  Faguet  are  used  in 
the  universities  and  are  probably  to  be  had 
over  the  counter  from  time  to  time.  Some  uni¬ 
versity  professors  are  at  the  present  moment 
working  on  what  is  hoped  will  be  an  up-to- 
date  history  of  French  literature.  The  only 
anthology  that  one  can  be  sure  to  find  in  the 
book  shops  is  that  of  Reizov  and  Shor  (Mos¬ 
cow,  195?),  of  which  Part  I  is  devoted  to 
nineteenth  century  writers,  and  Part  II  (un¬ 
available  in  1954)  is  supposed  to  deal  with 
twentieth  century  authors. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  book  shops  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  a  depressing  one.  It  is  hard  to 
know  whether  the  Ministry  of  Culture  is 
afraid  of  ideas  or  of  art.  The  sharp  restriction 
on  foreign  literatures,  of  course,  enables  the 
fare  of  the  Soviet  reader  to  remain  ideologi¬ 
cally  simple  and  serves  to  relieve  him  of  the 
burden  of  making  aesthetic  judgments.  How¬ 
ever,  the  visitor  from  a  country  in  the  West 
feels  weighted  down  by  the  oppressive  en¬ 
vironment  in  the  Soviet  book  shops,  with  the 


result  that  one  is  more  than  pleased  to  drink 
in  the  titles  seen  on  a  visit  to  Tolstoy’s  library 
at  his  country  home  near  Moscow.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  communicate  the  release  that  one 
feels  on  being  surrounded  once  again  by  evi¬ 
dences  of  an  appreciation  of  world  literature. 

The  writer  of  this  article  went  to  Berlin 
from  Moscow.  A  comparison  of  book  shops 
in  the  Hast  and  West  sectors  of  the  divided 
capital  points  up  the  consistency  of  Soviet  pol¬ 
icy  with  regard  to  the  printed  word.  Still  on 
the  scent  of  French  books,  I  made  for  the 
IxKik  shop  in  the  Maison  Fran^aise  on  the 
Kurfiirstendamm  in  the  British  sector.  What 
a  delight  it  was  to  find  a  full  selection  of  books 
again.  Oddly  enough,  Pierre  Aim^  Touchard’s 
Six  annees  de  Com^dte  Franfaise  (Paris, 
195?)  was  on  display.  This  b(X)k,  recounting 
six  years  of  administration  of  the  famous  the¬ 
ater  company,  would  have  Iteen  an  appropri¬ 
ate  follow-up  to  the  group’s  visit  to  Russia, 
but  was  not  in  the  book  stores  there. 

In  the  East  sector,  the  Karl  Marx  Buch- 
handlung  on  the  Stalinallee  is  the  most  im- 
|X)rtant  lxx)k  shop.  It  is  a  iKautiful  store  with 
a  s|)ecial  department  upstairs  for  foreign  lit¬ 
erature  in  the  original.  In  this  department  are 
several  display  cases,  showing  a  number  of 
valuable  editions.  I  recall  an  early  eighteenth 
century  edition  of  I?oileau.  One  section  of  the 
upstairs  is  fitted  out  as  a  comfortable  library, 
and  one  may  sink  into  restful  chairs  and  relax 
amid  shelves  of  gexxi,  old  bindings.  This 
rather  bibliophile  setting,  plus  the  fact  that 
the  tcxtlxK)k  department  downstairs  has  a 
gmxl  selection  of  standard  works  for  lin¬ 
guistics  and  literature  students  (I  recall  the 
I'oerster  edition  of  Chretien  de  Troyes),  bol¬ 
sters  one’s  hopes  on  approaching  the  shelves 
for  foreign  literature  in  the  original.  How¬ 
ever,  the  basic  resemblance  to  the  situation  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  unmistakable. 

This  was  a  better  lxx)k  shop  than  I  had 
seen  in  Russia.  It  had  more  of  the  world’s 
ideologically  “unobjectionable”  classics  ‘  in 
CJerman  than  have  U.S.S.R,  lxx)k  shops  in 
Russian.  And  yet  there  was  a  veritable  desert 
when  it  came  to  foreign  literatures,  if  one  was 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  truly  ade()uate  repre¬ 
sentation.  For  illustration,  the  following  list 
is  submitted  as  a  fair  sampling  of  contempo¬ 
rary  French  authors  on  the  shelves:  Aragon, 
Baumer,  Bruhat,  Bloch,  Fr^ville,  Caraudy, 
Paul  Jacob,  F.  Jourdain,  Laffitte,  I..arnac,  Ijc- 
f^bvre  (his  work  on  Diderot),  MoruxI,  Mous- 
sinac,  Sabart^s,  Sadoul,  A.  Soboul,  Andr^ 
Stil,  Simone  T^ry,  and  Andr^  Wurmser,  The 
usual  array  of  approved  classics  was  on  hand, 
but  the  roll  call  of  the  missing  was  immense. 
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Anglo-Saxon  mind.  To  illustrate  this  in  an¬ 
other  way:  While  Americans  are  mainly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  James,  Dewey,  Whitehead,  and 
Russell,  continental  Europeans  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  Hegel,  Nietzsche,  Croce,  Heideg¬ 
ger,  and  Jaspers. 

It  might  be  argued  that  writers  like  Mann 
and  Gide  are  similarly  rooted  and  yet  appreci¬ 
ated  in  this  country.  Do  they  not  share  this 
peculiar  fluidum  of  European  spiritualization? 
Yes  and  no.  They  unquestionably  do,  and 
what  for  instance  has  been  described  as  “pon¬ 
derous”  (Mann)  by  American  critics  may  be 
part  of  this  spiritual  parcel.  It  is  here,  how¬ 
ever,  where  we  might  find  the  clue  for  Hesse’s 
unique  position  which  sets  him  apart  from 
most  of  his  fellow  Europeans  and  accounts  for 
his  still  greater  ^iritualization.  I  am  refer¬ 
ring  to  Hesse’s  effort  to  infuse  the  individual 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  East,  strengthening 
and  widening  the  European  soul  in  the  face 
of  the  imminent  decline  of  the  West.  By  in¬ 
troducing  Oriental  attitudes  (contemplation, 
meditation)  Hesse  attempts  to  heighten  the 
potentialities  of  man  so  that  he  may  be  capable 
of  the  fullest  and  most  intense  life  imaginable. 

Like  most  German  intellectuals,  Hesse  was 
oblivious  of  the  social  and  political  issues  of 
the  days  liefore  1914,  satisfied  with  the  status 
quo  of  a  patrician  middlc<Iass  background, 
and  solely  concerned  with  the  private  prol)- 
lems  of  a  sensitive  introvert  who  found  him¬ 
self  embedded  in  a  rich  cultural  tradition,  full 
of  romantic  nostalgia,  and  slightly  contemptu¬ 
ous  of  the  bourgeoisie.  His  early  poetry,  his 
novel  Peter  Camemind  ( 1904),  and  his  Knulp 
stories  (1916)  may  serve  as  typical  examples 
of  this  phase.  The  war,  coinciding  with  a  jjer- 
sonal  crisis  in  the  author’s  life  that  brought 
him  the  first  acquaintance  with  psychoanaly¬ 
sis,  shattered  this  seemingly  secure  world.  He 
woke  up.  From  now  on  his  literary  work  was 
— and  is — a  constant  delving  into  man’s  inner¬ 
most  nature,  his  soul,  his  depth.  Reaffirming 
the  Indian  heritage  of  his  missionary  father 
and  grandfather,  he  tried  to  fortify  the  indi¬ 
vidual  against  all  threats  from  the  outside  and 
all  temptations  from  within.  Demian  (1919) 
is  the  first  powerful  document  of  Hesse’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  widen  the  personality;  Yogi  exer¬ 
cises,  submersion,  meditation  are  introduced 
as  essential  tools  of  psychotherapy.  Der  Step- 
penwolf  (1927),  a  bewildering  autobiographi¬ 
cal  novel,  may  be  termed  the  climax  of  1  lesse’s 
second  phase:  a  deliberate  effort  to  overcome 
puritanical  taboos,  to  embrace  the  forbidden 
world  of  the  senses,  to  psychoanalyze  the  neu¬ 
rotic  intellectual  of  the  Twenties.  Tliere  was 
no  solution  for  the  Hesse  of  1927;  only  chaos 


loomed  at  the  end  of  the  way.  As  he  himself 
put  it,  the  book  was  “quite  literally  a  walk 
through  Hell  .  .  .  undertaken  with  the  will 
to  traverse  Hell,  to  challenge  the  chaos,  to 
suffer  the  bad  until  the  end.” 

As  was  to  Ik  expected,  Hesse,  to  whom  the 
essence  of  human  existence  is  a  perjKtual 
“transcending”  from  one  step  to  the  next,  was 
bound  to  reach  another  plateau  after  the  dead¬ 
end  street  of  Der  Steppenwolf.  The  jKiidulum 
that  swung  all  the  way  to  nature,  instinct,  the 
subconscious,  had  to  swing  back  to  the  spirit, 
the  mind,  the  conscious  (Ceist).  This  third 
phase  began  with  Die  Morgenlandjahrt 
(1932)  and  found  its  last  and  lasting  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  author’s  educational  novel  dis¬ 
guised  as  biography.  Das  Glasperlenspiel 
(1943),  which  was  published  under  the  title 
Magister  Ludi  in  this  country  in  1948.  Set  in 
the  nebulous  future  of  a  fictitious  twenty- 
fourth  century,  with  ironical  reflections  on 
our  current  “modern”  age,  the  book  is  a  final 
reaffirmation  of  the  spirit  which  is  held  to  be 
superior  to  both  the  realm  of  the  soul  (the 
world  of  vision  and  feeling)  and  the  realm  of 
nature  (the  world  of  instinct  and  the  senses). 
Its  hero  Joseph  Knccht  is  the  member  of  a 
monk-like  order  devoted  to  playing  the  glass- 
iKad-game,  i.e.,  a  symlx>l  for  the  various  func¬ 
tions  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  Knecht — like  (Joethe’s  Faust — 
finds  his  final  fulfilment  in  placing  his  culti¬ 
vated  mind  (Geist)  at  the  dis|x)sal  of  another 
human  being.  I'hus,  service  to  the  community 
iKcomes  the  highest  goal  for  an  author  who 
started  out  as  a  socially  indifferent  dreamer 
and  intellectual  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Hesse  is  a  conservative  at  heart:  He  sets 
out  to  conserve  the  great  heritage  of  mankind 
which  he  finds  threatened  by  technology,  ma¬ 
terial  comfort,  bourgeois  arteriosclerosis.  Most 
particularly,  he  watches  over  the  F^uropcan 
soul,  equally  endangered  by  Russian  collectiv¬ 
ism  and  American  mechanization.  His  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  is  the  image  of  a  new  man  who  will 
revitalize  his  personality  by  fusing  the  intel¬ 
lectual  traditions  of  the  West  with  the  thera¬ 
peutic  methods  of  the  East.  fXhers  before  him 
and  since  have  flirted  with  occasional  esca¬ 
pades  into  the  Orient,  others  again  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  mind<omforting  protection  of 
the  Mother  Church,  but  no  contem|X)rary 
author  has  so  unconditionally  cxfxised  himself 
to  the  challenges  of  his  inner  voices  and  of 
the  world  as  Hermann  Hesse  has  done.  None 
has  come  home  so  rich.  TTie  spiritualizing  ef¬ 
fect  of  his  work  will  be  felt  for  some  time 
to  come. 


Rutgers  University 
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*  Jacques  Audibcrti.  ThSdtre.  III.  Paris. 
Cfallimard.  1956.  263  pages.  650  fr. 

Audiberti  wrote  in  the  1955  edition  of  IJabhu- 
mamsme  that  the  basis  of  his  own  system  is 

. .  I’homme  acceptant  de  perdre  de  vue  qu’il 
est  le  centre  de  I’univers.”  This  explains  many 
of  the  complications  in  this  third  volume  of 
Audihrrti’s  plays. 

“I.a  logeuse”  seems  to  be  a  modern  render¬ 
ing  of  the  Circe  theme;  indeed  the  heroine  is 
conveniently  called  Madame  Cirqu^.  Each  of 
the  characters  finds  it  impossible  to  function 
outside  her  orbit.  In  the  third  act,  Madame 
(Cirque  expresses  her  case  forcibly  when  she 
addresses  the  other  characters:  “Vous  n’avez 
d'autre  loi  que  moi.  )e  suis  votrc  nature.  Je 
suis  votre  dcstin^e.”  In  Audiberti’s  world,  she 
is  the  most  profound  of  sinners  because  she 
fails  to  accept  abhumanismc;  she  continues  to 
Itelieve  that  she  is  the  center  of  the  universe. 

“C)|»^ra  parl^”  takes  place  in  ninth  century 
France  somewhere  Ix-tween  Reims  and  Col¬ 
mar.  It  exploits  the  myth  and  its  title  suggests 
a  return  to  Wagner’s  music-dramas.  I^  Ilobe- 
reaute,  a  deity,  is  given  human  equalities  and 
is  made  to  fall  in  love  with  a  man  she  can 
never  marry.  The  love  ends  tragically  in  death 
after  the  young  lover,  l.otvy,  renounces  the 
(rod  of  ('hristianity  and  believes  only  in 
Hol)ereaute,  the  transformed  goddess:  “Je 
crois  en  celle  que  j’aime,  la  reine  de  la  lumiire, 
la  presence  de  I’amour,  I’herbe  parfum^e,  la 
clart^  des  ^toiles  de  I’^tc.  .  .  He,  too,  vio¬ 
lates  the  strictest  principles  of  abhumanisme. 

"Ijc  Ouallou”  and  “Altanima”  are  of  less 
interest.  The  first  is  a  farce  and  the  second  is 
appropriately  subtitled  thime  lyrique.  In  each, 
the  human  being  is  forcibly  reminded  of  his 
own  fallibility.  The  succession  of  self<on- 
fident  police  chiefs  in  “l.e  Ouallou”  all  end  up 
in  the  dungeon;  the  military  chieftain  of 
“Altanima”  dies  in  battle,  while  the  poet, 
Torequato  Tasso,  who  lives  by  the  rules  of 
abhumanisme,  survives  his  death. 

Keyond  illustrating  a  moral  co<le  dear  to 
Audiberti,  these  qdays  are  significant  drama. 
TTiey  mark  a  return  to  Symlx)lism  and  often 
recall  the  early  Maeterlinck. 

Melvin  /.  Friedman 
College  Parl{,  Md. 

*  Herv^  Bazin.  QuI  j’ose  aimer.  Paris, 
(irasset.  1956.  253  images.  600  fr. 

Heralded  as  the  best  novelist  in  the  last  decade. 


Herve  Bazin  presents,  in  the  series  Rien  que 
la  vie  of  which  he  is  the  promoter,  a  fX)werful 
novel  whose  setting  is  a  country  estate  near 
Nantes,  in  the  western  part  of  France. 

A  pretty  and  flighty  mother.  Belle,  and  her 
daughters — red-haired  and  green-eyed  Isa, 
and  Berthe,  a  fat,  retarded  girl — are  watched 
over  by  Nathalie,  a  faithful  servant  at  the  fam¬ 
ily  home,  I^  Fouve,  where  men  seem  to  have 
been  admitted  only  as  guests  until  they  dis- 
apq)cared:  the  grandfather  killed  in  action,  the 
father  a  war  prisoner  who  deserted  his  wife. 

Isa  is  the  masterly  narrator  of  the  drama 
which  begins  to  unfold  when  the  mother  re¬ 
turns,  after  a  short  absence,  escorted  by  her 
new  husband,  Maurice,  a  good-looking  law¬ 
yer  three  years  younger  than  she.  Nathalie 
oqiens  hostilities  on  the  intruder  while  Isa  or¬ 
ganizes  underground  resistance.  The  adver¬ 
sary,  however,  courteously  ignores  the  gue¬ 
rilla  warfare  waged  on  him.  The  situation 
created  is  that  of  Phedre  in  reverse,  but 
Maurice  was  to  succeed  where  TTieseus’s  wife 
had  failed.  When  Belle  dies,  and  Maurice 
feels  he  is  free.  La  Fouve  will  cast  away  the 
seducer  and  tightly  close  uqx)n  the  “women’s 
tribe”  restored  to  its  full  force  by  the  birth  of 
a  small  Isabelle. 

In  contrast  with  so  many  novels  depicting 
migrations  and  permeated  with  a  feeling  of 
chaotic  disintegration,  Qui  j’ose  aimer  stresses 
the  unconquerable  force  of  a  qjermanent  place 
of  abcxle  filled  with  objects  that  keep  the  im¬ 
print  of  the  past. 

Herv^  Bazin’s  keen  observation  of  nature 
in  its  different  seasons  and  moods,  and  the 
wealth  of  imagery  which  seems  to  be  the 
author’s  natural  means  of  expression  are 
reminiscent  of  Colette’s  “sensuous”  q>en.  The 
subtle  psychological  analysis  is  deeq^ened  by 
musical  undertones  and  wrapqwd  in  qx)etic 
symbolism.  Marie-ljouise  Dufrenoy 

University  of  California 

*  Werner  Bergengruen.  Die  Flamme  Im 
Saulenholz.  Zurich.  Arche.  1955.  238 
pages- 

F.ach  of  the  eight  stories  in  this  book  is  deeqv 
ly  representative  of  Bergengruen’s  art.  In  the 
title-story,  “the  flame,”  which  represents 
qx-stilence  and  qierhaps  a  violent  assertion  on 
behalf  of  order,  is  also  symbolic  of  everlasting 
faith.  In  a  similar  way  the  mysterious  “man 
with  the  helmet”  qwints  to  both  transitoriness 
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and  permanence,  with  order  clearly  on  the 
side  of  Dauer.  “Das  Florcttband”  has  to  do 
with  the  divinely  guided  power  of  recovery 
that  rests  in  every  man.  Above  life  there  is  a 
“Regulating  Instance”  which  may  even  use 
sinful  relationships  and  the  most  unlikely, 
superstitious  old  women  to  achieve  its  in¬ 
spirational  function.  “Die  Zweideutigen”  re¬ 
sorts  to  Bergengruen’s  well-known  meta¬ 
physical  point  to  demonstrate  the  passion  for 
life  even  in  the  midst  of  bloodshed  and  de¬ 
spair.  The  final  story,  “Die  (ireiffenschildt- 
schen  Damcn,”  reminiscent  of  the  anecdotal 
tales  of  l)er  letztr  Rittmeister,  concerns  a 
clinging  to  life  in  the  face  of  a  fatal  prophecy 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  force  that  sustains  the 
lives  of  the  heroines  to  the  threshold  of  ex¬ 
treme  old  age.  W''.  A.  W. 

^  Vladimir  Dudintsev.  Nie  l{hlirbom  iedi- 
nym.  Moskva.  Novyi  Mir.  1956:  8,  9,  10. 
Not  since  Ehrenburg’s  The  Thaw  has  any 
book  caused  so  much  excitement  and  contro¬ 
versy  both  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  abroad  as 
Dudintsev’s  “Not  By  Bread  Alone.”  It  is  not 
for  the  literary  merits  of  this  novel  but  rather 
for  its  ex[X)sure  of  the  Soviet  bureaucratic 
machinery  and  its  consequent  bold  political 
implications  that  it  is  so  hotly  debated.  Du¬ 
dintsev  is  not  an  innovator  althougb  bis  work 
is  no  mean  achievement  in  recent  Soviet  lit¬ 
erature  with  its  well-drawn,  live  characters 
and  their  fresh,  individualized  language. 

The  plot  is  simple.  I^patkin,  a  young  engi¬ 
neer,  has  invented  a  pipe-casting  machine.  In¬ 
stead  of  encouragement,  he  has  to  go  through 
the  agonizing  trials  of  a  Martin  Eden.  His 
perseverance  and  struggle  with  the  bureau¬ 
cracy  finally  land  bim  in  a  labor  camp  as  a 
result  of  the  trumped-up  charges  against  him. 
It  is  not  a  few  wicked  men  who  send  him 
there  but  a  whole  system  of  intrigues,  a  col¬ 
lective  of  bureaucrats,  and  the  ruthless  indif¬ 
ference  of  a  Soviet  court.  On  the  contrary,  his 
reprieve  is  achieved  not  by  the  interference  of 
an  organized  body  but  by  the  courage  of  a 
few  individuals.  In  the  end,  Ivopatkin  wins, 
yet  he  again  has  to  face  his  enemies  who  still 
occupy  high  positions. 

The  book  is  concerned  with  another  prob¬ 
lem,  that  of  marriage  and  adultery.  Although 
reminiscent  of  Tolstoy’s  Anna  Karenina,  it 
lacks  the  latter's  intensity  of  dramatic  feeling 
and  is  solved  favorably. 

As  can  be  surmised,  the  author  deals  with 
a  few  conventional  plots,  yet  his  main  interest 
is  not  so  much  in  the  problems  of  industriali¬ 
zation  as  in  the  place  of  a  man  “who  does  not 
want  to  live  by  bread  alone,”  in  society. 


The  novel  has  provoked  serious  criticism 
in  the  Soviet  press;  however,  a  few  well 
known  Soviet  writers  have  risen  in  its  defense. 

George  Harjan 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

*  (Jeorges  Duhamel.  Let  compagnons  de 
I' Apocalypse.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France. 
1956.  243  pages.  450  fr. 

Daniel  Levoyer,  after  surviving  four  years  of 
internment  in  a  CJerman  prison  camp,  sets 
out  on  a  self-imposed  mission  as  a  traveling 
evangelist.  The  unexjiected  inheritance  of  a 
modest  fortune  provides  him  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  necessities  for  this  enterprise.  Seven 
companions  of  varying  ages  and  backgrounds 
are  associated  with  I^evoyer,  who  has  now 
taken  the  name  of  Dan  Travel. 

His  message  is  a  warning  to  the  world  to 
save  itself  by  prayer.  Otherwise,  the  criminal 
misuse  of  scientific  discoveries  may  bring 
about  the  realization  of  the  most  terrifying 
prophecies  of  the  AptKalypse.  For  more  than 
two  years  the  enterprise  is  quite  successful, 
due  largely  to  the  magnetic  personality  of 
Travel.  However,  progressive  bureaucratic 
difficulties,  the  death  of  one  of  his  companions 
and  the  disappearance  of  another,  and  the 
severe  illness  of  Dan  Travel  combine  to  signal 
the  approaching  termination  of  the  mission. 

Travel  decides  to  divide  the  rest  of  his 
money  among  the  five  remaining  companions, 
who  leave  without  regret  to  begin  new  lives. 
He  tries  to  give  the  last  remnants  of  the  for¬ 
tune — a  suitcase  containing  jewelry  and  gold 
pieces — as  alms  for  the  poor.  A  priest  returns 
the  suitcase  to  him;  alms  of  this  type  cannot 
be  accepted.  Mortally  ill.  Travel,  who  has  now 
resumed  his  name  of  Levoyer,  throws  the 
suitcase  into  the  river  at  night,  then  returns 
to  the  ruins  of  a  nearby  church  and  lies  down 
to  die,  believing  that  his  last  supplication  for 
(lod’s  pardon  is  answered. 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  novel  is  its 
obvious  symbolism.  TTiroughoul  the  entire 
mission  Dan  Travel  is  tormented  by  the  fear 
of  the  sin  of  pride.  I  le  will  not  tolerate  any 
reference  to  his  companions  as  “disciples”;  he 
resists  as  long  as  possible  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  him  to  act  as  a  healer.  He  is  con¬ 
stantly  and  subtly  tempted  in  this  direction 
by  )can-Raphael,  youngest  and  most  mys¬ 
terious  of  the  companions,  for  whom  he  feels 
a  fatherly  but  uneasy  affection.  When  he  final¬ 
ly  succumbs  to  tbe  temptation,  fean-Rapbael 
disappears. 

Resse  A.  Clement 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 
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Gaston  Figucira.  Ciudad  de  dgata  y  de 
sol  (Rio  de  Janeiro ).  Montevideo.  TTie 
Author.  1956.  65  pages. 

Few  are  the  cities  which  have  been  loved  by 
foreign  poets.  Mirmol  the  Argentine  sang 
Kio  thus  in  Spanish.  In  our  time,  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  Figueira  has  celebrated  her  carefree 
beauty,  twenty-six  years  ago  in  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
ciudad  de  hechtceria,  and  now  again  in  fifteen 
tender  songs  of  free  verse.  Several  of  the 
themes  were  bound  to  recur:  Kio  at  night, 
Kio  at  dawn,  Rio  of  the  future.  ...  If  there 
are  outpourings  of  facile  sentimentality  when 
life  is  bathed  in  rosy  hues,  one  also  finds  here 
new,  glowing  evocations  of  the  Rio  poets,  the 
lighted  skyscrapers  at  night,  the  melancholy 
sambas,  and  of  Figueira's  own  childhood  and 
first  love.  G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

*  Piero  (iadda  (x)nti.  Adamira.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1956.  269  pages.  800  1. 

With  this  well  constructed,  richly  entertain¬ 
ing  new  novel,  Piero  (iadda  Conti  breaks  a 
long  silence  and  achieves  his  finest  work  to 
date. 

“Frutto  mirabile  della  nostra  terra  toscana,” 
Adamira  la  Versiliana  is  a  leading  member 
of  an  itinerant  commedta  dell' arte  troupe 
ending  an  engagement  at  Siena  as  the  novel 
opens.  After  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Adamira, 
Fabrizio,  an  aspirant  to  her  favors,  has  the  ill 
luck  to  recall  to  the  actress  a  fateful  date,  thus 
turning  her  from  thoughts  of  love  to  an  inti¬ 
mate,  night-long  narration  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  her  career.  Patient,  but  ever-hopeful,  Fabri¬ 
zio  listens  as  Adamira  describes  her  difficult 
childhood  years  in  the  mountains  of  Pietra- 
pana  and  on  the  Tyrrhenian  coast  near  Sar- 
zana,  her  early  awareness  of  the  power  of  her 
charms  as  a  useful  weapon  against  men,  her 
(x*ripatetic  life  as  a  cornua  dell'arte,  punctu¬ 
ated  by  amorous  adventures  with  wealthy 
patrons,  and  by  one  real  love  affair  with  the 
bandit,  Goro,  which  ended  in  tragedy. 

The  denouement  in  which  the  hapless 
Fabrizio  unwittingly  Ix'comes  tbe  means 
through  which  Adamira  finds  long-sought 
security  and  status  with  the  Count  of  Hadia 
lends  piquancy  to  a  novel  which  at  once  di¬ 
verts  and  invites  serious  reflection  upon  hu¬ 
man  values. 

(iadda  Conti’s  success  is  on  two  levels  here: 
Under  his  skilful  direction  the  extravagant 
story  of  Adamira  seldom  falters,  and  he  paints 
the  colorful  background  of  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  Tuscany  with  the  broad,  sure  strokes  of 
a  master.  James  C.  McIntosh 

Bad  Godesberg 


Romain  CJary.  racines  du  del.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1956.  445  pages.  950  fr. 

This  epic  novel,  which  won  the  1956  Prix 
Goncourt,  deserves  more  than  a  short  review. 
It  describes  a  guerilla  campaign,  privately 
launched  in  Central  Africa  by  a  picturesque 
Frenchman  who,  out  of  misanthropy  and 
idealism,  considers  elephants  the  last  rem¬ 
nants  of  primeval  freedom  and  beauty,  and 
tries  to  defend  them  against  mass  destruction 
by  whites  and  natives  alike.  After  having 
aroused  considerable  excitement  all  over  the 
world,  he  falls  a  victim  of  his  generous  and 
pathetic  conviction. 

The  book  is  teeming  with  arresting  char¬ 
acters:  an  embittered  German  girl,  an  ob¬ 
stinate  Danish  zoologist,  an  American  pho¬ 
tographer,  French  settlers,  missionaries,  na¬ 
tionalist  leaders,  native  bodyguards  and  spies. 
It  has  local  color,  natural  splendor,  suspense, 
coupled  with  penetrating  insights  into,  among 
others,  the  many-sided  reasons  for  men’s  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  their  world.  The  plot  is  con¬ 
stantly  and  felicitously  related  to  the  present 
currents  of  world  opinion,  with  the  problems 
of  nationalism  in  Africa  and  the  Middle-East, 
French  politics  and  colonial  rule,  American 
power,  the  latest  wars,  Communism  and 
totalitarianism.  It  is  a  generous  book,  rich, 
complex,  absorbing,  and  enlightening.  Proba¬ 
bly  a  great  IxKik.  Jean  Collignon 

Douglass  College 

**  Charles  de  Gaulle.  Mimoires  de  guerre. 

II:  L’uniU,  1942-A4.  Paris.  Plon.  1956. 

713  pages  -(-  4  maps.  1,350  fr. 

The  second  part  of  the  Mimoires  of  (ieneral 
de  Gaulle  covers  the  two  decisive  years  of  the 
war.  TTie  Americans  landed  in  Africa,  and 
after  the  deplorable  Darlan  episode,  the  Fight¬ 
ing  French  were  able  to  establish  the  Alger 
Government,  but  the  refusal  of  the  Allies  to 
recognize  this  Government  as  the  National 
Authority  really  disguised,  according  to  the 
author,  the  fixed  idea  of  President  Roosevelt 
to  institute  in  France  his  own  arbitration  in 
dealing  with  Vichy.  This  attitude  caused  de¬ 
lay  and  friction,  and  lasted  until  after  D  Day, 
even  when  the  Risistance  and  the  Secret 
Army  in  France  had  rendered  innumerable 
services  to  the  success  of  the  invasion.  The 
lilieration  of  Paris  at  last  put  an  end  to  the 
antagonism  some  politicians  felt  against  de 
Gaulle. 

The  Cieneral  explains  in  detail  the  action 
of  the  Resistance  under  his  command,  the 
building  up  of  the  Free  French  Forces  in  the 
Congo,  their  participation  in  the  desert  war 
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against  Rommel,  their  fusion  with  the  French 
troops  of  North  Africa  so  that  the  French 
Forces,  participating  in  the  war  under  great 
generals  such  as  Juin,  Koening,  Leclerc,  de 
Tassigny,  composed  an  army  of  230,000  men, 
plus  30,000  airmen,  and  50,000  sailors. 

This  second  part  of  the  M^moires  ends 
with  the  liberation  of  Paris  by  the  Parisians, 
and  the  dramatic  arrival  of  the  French  troops 
in  the  capital.  The  hectic  events  of  politics, 
war,  and  diplomacy  are  reported  with  the 
precision  and  clearness  which  are  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  author.  All  through  his  narration 
there  is  outstanding  proof  of  the  unshakable 
faith  he  had  in  his  country,  as  well  as  in  him¬ 
self,  and  in  the  ineluctable  triumph  of  the 
cause  he  was  leading.  Edmond  de  faive 

Gulf  Parl(  College 

*  Yvan  Goll.  Pariser  Georgil^^a.  Claire  Goll, 
tr.  Darmstadt.  Luchterhand.  1956.  59 
pages  -f-  2  plates. 

- .  Der  Mythus  vom  durchbrochenen 

Felsen.  Claire  Goll,  tr.  Darmstadt.  Luch¬ 
terhand.  1956.  46  pages,  ill. 

TTiese  two  volumes  of  poetry,  handsomely 
printed,  introduce  the  (Jerman  reader  to  some 
of  Yvan  Goll’s  French  verse.  Translated  by 
Claire  Goll,  these  texts  represent  the  poet  at 
the  height  of  his  achievement.  Pariser  Georgi- 
/(a  demonstrates  (ioll’s  handling  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  very  well.  TTie  translation  indicates, 
however,  that  some  of  the  surrealistically  in¬ 
spired  verbal  bravado — encompassing  what 
seems  to  l»e  an  overabundance  of  genitive 
metaphors — is  not  quite  transferable  into 
German,  this  being  sufficient  reason  to  laud 
the  publisher  for  presenting  both  volumes  bi- 
lingually.  A  poem  such  as  “Lied  von  der 
(Jaleere  ‘Paris’  ’’  simply  does  not  convey  the 
lyric  charm  of  the  original. 

(joH’s  Mythus  vom  durchbrochenen  Felsen, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  work  of  far  greater 
compactness  and  may  well  contain  some  of 
his  most  beautiful  imagery.  T3ie  “Rock”  is 
seen  as  a  cosmic  unit,  its  life  and  death  are 
described;  “De  face  Aigle  /  De  flanc  Lionne 
/  Des  airs  Serpent,”  it  lasts  through  the  ages 
until  it  faces  disintegration  in  this  atomic  era. 
Sections  V'llI  and  X,  perhaps  the  most  com- 
(x:lling  and  l)eautiful  of  the  poem,  fuse  geo¬ 
logical  and  lyrical  statements,  thus  creating 
an  atmosphere  of  magic  which  in  a  later  work 
such  as  Le  char  triomphal  de  I'antimoine  will 
become  too  private  to  be  transparent.  Mythus 
vom  durchbrochenen  Felsen  will  win  many 
a  new  reader  for  the  works  of  this  remark¬ 
able  bilingual  poet.  Richard  Exner 

Princeton  University 


*  Franz  Hellens.  Les  saisons  de  Pontoise. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1956.  28 f  pages.  570 
fr. 

Franz  Hellens  has  always  enjoyed  an  eerie 
world — rialttis  fantastiques,  he  likes  to  call  it. 
Here  its  name  is  Pontoise.  Often  he  finds  in¬ 
spiration  in  memories  of  childhood,  and  a 
kind  of  psychic  autobiography  is  well  marked. 
These  voices  of  reminiscence  will  ap()eal  esjic- 
cially  to  readers  who  look  backward  with  a 
certain  nostalgia.  “With  me  the  fantastic  rests 
not  in  the  strangeness  and  mystery  of  acts 
or  situations,  but  in  an  inner  state  of  conscious¬ 
ness,”  he  wrote  in  his  Documents  secrets.  A 
child’s  adventures  in  this  inner  state  are  related 
here  with  a  sophistication  addressed  to  adults. 
“Vivre  et  rever  sont  les  deux  aspects  d’une 
mcme  chose,”  purrs  the  cat.  She  and  Franz 
Hellens  are  surely  compatriots. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume,  entitled 
Contes  de  FrSd^ric,  presents  recollections  and 
episodes  of  childhood  and  youth.  In  most  of 
them  there  is  little  plot,  but  always  an  evoca¬ 
tive  setting.  “L’ame  du  pass^  me  r^chauflait 
le  coeur,”  says  tbe  author.  The  remark  gives 
the  key  to  much  of  his  work. 

lien],  M.  Wood  bridge 
Corte  Madera,  Calif. 

Theodor  Heuss.  Zur  Kunst  dieser  Gegen- 
wart.  Tubingen.  Wunderlich.  1956.  140 
pages.  7.50  dm. 

Hundesprasident  Heuss  is  not  a  figurehead 
with  a  ghost  writer  lichind  him.  He  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  and  he  says  it  extremely  well.  He 
often  says  more  in  a  few  aphoristic  remarks 
than  many  who  have  written  volumes.  Hav¬ 
ing  lived  through  a  }>eriod  of  rich  art  develop¬ 
ment  and  having  published  on  art  and  archi¬ 
tecture  long  before  he  attained  the  position  as 
head  of  the  (German  Federal  Republic,  he  can 
t)e  rated  as  an  expert.  Hut  as  President,  he  is 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  favoring  one  artist 
over  another.  This  danger,  by  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  Socialists  made  art  in  (icrmany  into  a 
joke,  he  tactfully  avoids.  Therefore,  he  does 
not  take  a  stand  except  for  the  right  of  free 
expression  and  against  the  notion  that  the  aca¬ 
demic  is  the  only  thing  good. 

He  (Xiints  out  to  his  audiences  that  tastes 
change  and  creativeness  cannot  be  curbed  by 
those  who  are  mere  buyers  of  art.  Thus  he 
says  many  good  things  for  non-objective  art. 
We  who  have  grown  into  it  and  admire  the 
music  of  a  good  mobile  or  of  the  line  of  the 
great  engraver  Hayter  or  the  textures  of  CHen 
Alps’s  serigraphs  and  lithographs,  or  the 
warmth  of  Ken  Auvil’s  lithographs,  cannot  but 
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have  a  more  “non-objective”  relation  to  it  than 
the  President.  But  we  have  found  that  any 
audience  >;rasps  the  meaning  of  it  l)est  when 
it  is  told  that  the  musician  also  does  nut  repre¬ 
sent  the  voices  of  birds  and  the  clatter  of  a 
machine,  but  works  with  themes  of  his  own 
construction.  This  is  what  modern  art  has 
learned.  This  is  what  fleuss  has  pointed  out 
very  well  in  his  own  way.  An  earlier  essay  on 
caricature  is  equally  interesting. 

One  wishes  that  America  were  nut  always 
so  preoccupied  with  one,  and  only  one,  politi¬ 
cal  issue  and  could  enjoy  such  wealth  from 
abroad  when  offered  by  a  man  in  a  high  po¬ 
litical  position.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

**  Alduus  Huxley.  Tomorrow  and  Tomor¬ 
row  and  Tomorrow  and  Other  Essays. 
New  York.  Harj)er.  1956.  viii  -}-  301 
pages.  $4. 

A  lxK>k  by  Alduus  1  iuxley  is  an  event.  For  the 
mind  of  Huxley,  that  analytical,  probing, 
apocalyptic,  precise  instrument,  is  one  of  the 
exciting  events  of  the  twentieth  century.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  massive  intellect  and  a  range  of  in¬ 
terest  astonishing  in  its  scope  and  depth  of 
understanding,  his  investigations  and  com¬ 
ments  com|>el  one  to  follow  him  with  eager 
concentration  from  one  topic  to  another.  En¬ 
thralled,  one  dare  nut  miss  a  word.  To  follow 
1  Iuxley  on  one  of  these  journeys  is  not  a  guid¬ 
ed  tour  but  an  ex{)erience  in  knowledge.  One 
parts  from  him,  reason  stimulated,  mind  grati¬ 
fied,  disap|)ointed  that  the  journey  is  over.  Yet, 
thanks  to  the  publishers,  the  journey  may  be 
taken  again  and  again,  and  so  much  is  there 
to  ex()erience  that  we  shall  always  find  some¬ 
thing  new,  something  to  provoke  the  mind  to 
fresh  and  thrilling  efforts. 

In  these  eighteen  essays,  penetrating,  witty, 
provocative,  caustic,  and  always  illuminating, 
the  mind  of  Huxley  projects  a  startlingly  clear 
light  upon  a  wealth  of  subjects.  His  thinking, 
never  faltering,  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  his 
argument.  Despite  the  variety  of  topics  there 
is  evident  a  unity  of  purpose  and  thought. 
The  problem  of  civilizing  and  educating  is  his 
constant  concern.  While  he  does  not  spare 
scathing  denunciations  of  the  modern,  con¬ 
veyor-belt  methods  of  education  devised  for 
this  technological  age,  he  offers  in  their  place 
wise,  constructive  suggestions. 

This  book  offers  the  reader  a  fantastic  jour¬ 
ney  of  discovery  through  areas  of  human  ac¬ 
tivity  that  cannot  fail  to  delight,  enrich,  and 
refresh.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  Yorl(.  N.  Y. 


Gyula  Iliyas.  Kizjogdsok^.  Budapest.  Mag- 
veto.  1956.  233  pages. 

Poets  have  always  played  a  decisive  role  in  the 
history  of  Hungary.  The  Revolution  of  1848 
was  inspired  mainly  by  Petofi’s  “Appeal,”  and 
the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  so-called  “writers’  revolt.”  The 
publication  of  Ciyula  Iliyas ’s  recent  poems  for 
the  Book  Fair  held  in  )une  1956  was  a  political 
act  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

Iliyas  is  the  foremost  living  poet  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  his  authority  was  respected  even  by 
the  (xjtnmunists.  His  new  collection  contains 
some  {X)ems  which  mark  the  climax  of  his 
oeuvre.  In  these  [X)ems  the  yearning  of  his 
[)eople  for  freedom  is  expressed  in  a  sublime 
literary  form.  In  his  rhapsodic  “Bart6k,” 
Iliyas  demands  “true  order”  and  predicts  that 
“the  world  must  perish  if  it  is  not  the  people 
who  s()cak  again,  majestically.”  The  “Oceans” 
is  a  masterly  expression  of  the  longing  of  an 
entire  nation  in  chains  for  freedom,  space,  and 
infinity,  and  for  the  West  to  which  it  has  al¬ 
ways  belonged.  The  |X)em  ends  with  these 
unequivocal  words: 

Hrmmcd  in  by  narrow  Hungary,  my  tiny 
country,  and  by  my  years,  to  thee. 

Oh  ocean  of  nations,  to  thee  this  heart 
turns  for  new  paths,  and,  at  their 
ends,  for  havens,  also  new  I 
lllyes’s  poetry  has  no  magical  or  enchanting 
effect;  his  poems  lack  the  direct  explosiveness 
and  spontaneous  lyricism  of  Petbfi — Illy^s’s 
avowed  mentor.  But  his  serene  pathos,  his 
deep  simplicity,  and  a  certain  intellectual  de¬ 
tachment  which  enables  him  to  see  things  in 
their  proper  perspective,  all  bring  him  very 
near  to  his  nation’s  soul.  As  a  poet,  Iliyas  has 
a  pessimistic  outlook;  in  this  he  is  like  his  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  fighting  their  present  war  of  in¬ 
dependence  under  the  slogan  “It  is  hopeless, 
so  we  will  fight.”  The  Hungarians  know,  how¬ 
ever — as  does  their  poet  leader,  Gyula  Iliyas — 
that  this  heroic  pessimism  preserved  the  na¬ 
tion  throughout  its  long  history  of  wars  against 
foreign  invaders  of  overwhelming  power. 

Istvdn  Csicsery-Rdnay 
U niversity  of  Maryland 

^  Hermann  Kesten.  Ein  Sohn  des  Gliich^s. 
Miinchen.  Desch.  1955.  295  pages.  11.60 
dm. 

The  author  apparently  took  the  impulse  for 
this  daring  and  charming  love-novel  from  the 
enigmatic  personality  of  Casanova  (upon 
whom  he  wrote  a  book  earlier).  Casanova  is 
the  prototype  of  the  seducer.  But  if  love  is  a 
flash-like  inflammation,  why  not  personify  the 
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radiation  and  create  Ciabriel,  the  “Sohn  des 
Glucks”  in  our  time,  player  and  winner  by 
ap[)earance?  So  emerges  (Jabriel,  wish-dream 
and  idol  of  women,  friend  of  their  husbands 
and  preccxrious  children.  All  people  fall  to  him, 
whether  he  wills  it  or  not.  From  that  arises  an 
abundance  of  tragicomic  conflicts,  illustrated 
by  three  passions.  Kesten  masters  this,  using 
elements  from  Horace  to  Heine,  influenced  by 
the  improvising  of  the  com  media  dell'  arte. 
In  parts,  figures  are  painted  magnificently, 
events  shaped  impressively  and  forcefully  in 
this  comedy  around  Ciabriel,  not  knowing 
himself,  confessing  that  he  is  “a  mirror”:  “Wer 
mich  anhlickt,  dem  gleiche  ich.”  He  has  only 
the  talent  to  be  a  Moralist. 

The  dialogues  are  striking.  A  furious  whirl 
of  human  passions,  boundless  feelings,  chased 
hunters  of  life  and  love  in  a  spirited  novel, 
show  Kesten  in  his  element  as  an  audacious 
invader  of  the  questionable  life  of  self-denial 
in  our  world. 

F.  S.  Gross  hut 
West  New  Yorl(.  N.  /. 

*  Jochen  Klepper.  Unter  dem  Schatten 
Detner  Flit  gel.  A  us  den  Tagebiichern 
1912-1942.  Hildegard  Klepj)er,  ed.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlagsanstalt.  1956.  1,172 
pages.  19.80  dm. 

The  name  of  Klepper  is  not  listed  in  either 
(jrenzmann’s  popular  Dichtung  und  Glaube 
( 1950)  or  in  Otto  Mann’s  Christliche  Dichter 
der  Gegenwart  (1955).  Still  Der  Vater  ( 1937) 
and  the  impressive  fragment  Die  Flucht  der 
Katharina  von  Bora  ( 1951 )  may  well  prove  to 
be  among  the  few  and  lasting  attempts  at  a 
convincing  Lutheran  religious  novel;  Der  Va¬ 
ter  has  further  the  rare  distinction  of  l)eing  one 
of  the  half-dozen  novels  of  resistance  published 
during  1933-1945.  Klepper’s  handful  of  re¬ 
ligious  poems  about  the  church  year,  collected 
in  Kyrie  (1938),  form  together  with  Schro¬ 
der’s  Geistliche  Gedtchte  an  astonishing  re¬ 
vival  of  this  Baroque  tradition  in  our  century. 
Now  we  have  his  diaries — a  living  witness  to 
the  tragic  tensions  of  his  all  too  short  life. 

Klepper  was  a  Silesian  with  strong  sym¬ 
pathies  for  the  undistorted  aspects  of  Prussia. 
Son  of  a  pastor,  he  studied  theology  himself, 
but  his  health  prevented  him  from  entering 
the  profession.  He  chose  to  he  a  writer  in¬ 
stead.  The  diaries  cover  the  years  of  his  career 
as  a  writer,  his  marriage  to  a  Jewish  widow 
with  two  daughters,  the  unfolding  of  Nazi 
terror.  The  artistic,  personal,  and  political 
problems  are  seen  and  interpreted,  however, 
by  Klepper  the  Christian  who  grows  spiritu¬ 


ally  in  their  inevitable  conflict.  Peaceful  de¬ 
scriptions  of  nature  and  of  the  holidays  in  his 
cherished,  but  daily  endangered  home  in  Bcr- 
lin-Nikolassee  alternate  with  torments  about 
his  work  and  the  res}K)nsihility  for  his  family. 
Only  the  eldest  daughter  was  able  to  emigrate. 
When  Klepjxrr  was  faced  with  the  grim  alter¬ 
native  “wife  or  fatherland,”  his  mind  had  Iscen 
made  up  long  ago.  He  liclieved  that  there  was 
only  one  unpardonable  sin,  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  (ihost;  suicide  under  extreme  circum¬ 
stances  was  a  very  grave  sin,  hut  ultimately 
pardonable  as  all  sins.  In  the  night  of  Decem- 
lier  10th,  1942,  this  deeply  religious  man  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  together  with  his  wile  and 
younger  daughter. 

If  Jiinger’s  and  Mann’s  diaries  are  consid¬ 
ered  indicative  of  what  was  noblest  in  Ger¬ 
man  thinking  and  writing  after  1913,  then 
what  Germany  does  Klepjser  represent?  He  is 
the  spokesman  of  the  contem|)orary  Stillen  im 
luinde  whose  inner  fortitude,  as  revealed  in 
his  writing,  may  help  him  yet  to  survive  the 
present  public  acclaim  of  many  a  litterateur. 
In  venturing  to  place  these  diaries,  one  might 
set  them  next  to  Kafka’s  or  Kierkegaard’s. 
Since  Klepper  did  nut  live  to  finish  his  master¬ 
piece,  the  novel  on  Luther,  these  diaries  must 
l)e  considered  his  most  intensely  realized 
achievement — his  own  life  as  a  witness,  lest 
we  forget. 

Ivar  lvasl( 
St.  Olaf  College 

**  Oskar  Kokoschka.  Spur  im  Treibsand. 
Zurich.  Atlantis.  1956.  265  |)ages.  13.50 

Sw.  fr. 

Kokoschka  and  Barlach  are  the  outstanding 
German  figures  in  the  very  small,  select  group 
of  artists  who  are  equally  talented  in  art  and 
literature.  In  art,  the  North  German  chose 
quite  naturally  sculpture  (in  wood),  the  Aus¬ 
trian — painting;  in  literature,  Barlach  turned 
out  to  he  a  dramatist  by  temf)erament,  Ko¬ 
koschka — a  prose  writer,  a  Inirn  story-teller; 
in  outlook,  the  sculptor-dramatist  was  a  mys¬ 
tic,  while  the  painter-writer  has  remained  a 
fervent  humanist  to  this  day.  Barlach  died  in 
Nazi  Germany  after  years  of  persecution;  Ko¬ 
koschka  fought  the  regime  with  brush  and 
j)en  from  his  English  exile. 

The  Austrian’s  auditive,  but  especially  visual 
{)erception  is  generally  keener  than  the  (Jer- 
man’s.  The  Cioethean  qualities  of  vividness 
and  concreteness  have  been  more  cultivated  in 
Austrian  literature;  how  strained  and  precious 
appears  even  the  praised  objectivity  of  an  Ernst 
Jiinger  in  comparison  to  Stifter  or  Hofmanns- 
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thall  Kokoschka’s  latest  and  l)cst  prose  vol¬ 
ume  belon{{s  clearly  to  this  tradition. 

The  three  stories  and  the  seven  Reisebrieje 
aus  einer  eingebtldeten  Welt  are  largely  auto¬ 
biographical,  blending  happily  “Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit”  from  the  artist’s  turbulent  life  be¬ 
tween  1910  and  1945,  and  covering  a  number 
of  European  and  Near  Eastern  countries.  The 
first  story,  Geschichte  von  der  Tochter  Vir¬ 
ginia,  takes  us  back  to  the  artist’s  “Sturm”  pe¬ 
riod  in  Berlin  (1910).  In  fesstca  his  love  for 
Alma  Mahler  and  his  war  experiences  are 
subtly  related  to  the  tragic  life-story  of  a  Polish 
lewess.  The  Reisebriefe  and,  the  longest  story 
in  the  book,  Oxtern  auf  Zypern,  take  place  in 
happier  southern  climes  after  the  First  World 
War,  except  for  the  three  letters  from  Stock¬ 
holm  and  Dresden,  and  the  last  one  (from  Ire¬ 
land,  1945).  Already  in  Virginia  we  read 
alx)ut  the  fate  of  an  imaginary  daughter;  now 
one  of  the  early  Dresden  letters  tells  us  alxjut 
the  famous  doll  Kokoschka  had  made  for  him¬ 
self  after  he  had  been  seriously  injured  in  the 
war  and  completely  disillusioned  about  man. 
But  the  s{x;ll  of  the  artificial  doll  was  soon  bro¬ 
ken  by  the  natural  charms  of  his  maid  liulda, 
and  never  was  the  artist  to  withdraw  from 
life  again. 

In  these  stories  the  whole  man  seems  to 
move  at  once  (to  quote  Lichtenlserg),  a  man 
who  lives  with  all  his  senses,  but  who  has  also 
a  deep  ethical  concern  alx)ut  the  future  of  our 
modern  mass  civilization.  Kokoschka  is  a 
great  writer  in  his  own  right. 

Ivar  lvasl{ 
St.  Olaf  College 

Par  I^gerkvist.  Stbyllan.  Stoikholm.  Bon¬ 
nier.  1956.  222  pages.  16.50  kr. 

Nobel  Prize  winner  Par  l.agerkvist  has  de¬ 
voted  a  large  part  of  his  production  to  a  search 
for  the  feeling  of  security  and  peace  that  the 
Bible  and  religion  gave  his  parents.  Anguish 
and  restlessness  mark  his  whole  production 
and  he  has  felt  them  strangling  him.  In  “The 
Dwarf,”  published  in  1944,  I.agerkvist  looked 
at  humanity  through  the  evil  eyes  of  a  de¬ 
formed  creature  filled  with  hatred.  In  Harab- 
bas  I.agcrkvist  depicted  the  fate  of  a  restless 
figure  who  was  outside  the  Christian  religion, 
although  it  fascinated  him.  The  main  part  of 
his  new  novel  Sibyllan  is  devoted  to  a  python¬ 
ess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  who  is  })ossessed  by  a 
god.  Stbyllan  is  not  one  of  Lagerkvist’s  great¬ 
est  works,  but  it  is  very  characteristic  of  his 
writings  and  is  (x>ssibly  one  of  his  most  daring 
works.  Lagerkvist’s  pythoness  is  a  god’s  har¬ 
lot  and  also  the  mother  of  one  of  his  children. 


After  being  hysterically  possessed  by  a  god 
who  gives  her  no  rest  or  feeling  of  security, 
the  pythoness  finds  calm  through  a  passionate 
love  affair  with  a  human  being,  but  when  she 
returns  to  the  oracular  hole  deep  beneath  the 
temple  in  Delhi  she  is  “raped”  by  the  god’s 
goat.  Simultaneous  with  the  goat’s  act  of 
sexual  violence,  the  pythoness’s  earthly  lover 
plunges  to  his  death  in  a  river  by  which  they 
had  had  their  first  sexual  relationship. 

In  Sibyllan  Lagerkvist  has  not  brought  forth 
any  new  ideas  but  rather  repeated  theories  he 
has  brooded  over  throughout  most  of  his 
works.  It  lacks  the  strength  and  concentration 
of  his  most  im{x>rtant  works.  Par  Lagerkvist 
is  still  searching  for  peace  and  calm  and  he  still 
wonders  why  he  cannot  find  these  feelings 
through  Ciod.  Frederic  Fleisher 

Stocl(holm 

Paul  L^autaud.  Lettres  ^  ma  mere.  Paris. 

Mercure  de  France.  1956. 233  pages.  450  fr. 
The  key  to  le  mysthe  l^autaud  is  to  be  found 
in  this  little  book.  He  was  the  son  of  a  man 
who  seduced  two  sisters  in  succession.  One  of 
them  gave  birth  to  the  author.  She  was  an 
actress,  had  many  ephemeral  adventures,  and 
took  no  interest  whatever  in  her  son,  whom 
she  never  saw.  When  they  met,  Paul  I^^au- 
taud  was  thirty,  a  very  tender  and  sentimental 
man  who  displayed  a  cynical  bad  temper  in 
order  to  avenge  himself  upon  life  which  had 
treated  him  badly.  He  fell  in  love  with  his 
own  mother  and  she,  who  by  then  was  married 
to  a  respectable  Swiss  gentleman  and  intended 
to  preserve  her  hard-won  security,  turned  her 
love-starved  son  from  her,  before  too  intimate 
a  relationship  might  develop.  For  a  year  they 
exchanged  letters  in  which  the  son  poured  out 
his  need  for  affection  and  his  adoration  of  his 
mother,  amid  scenes  of  sulking  pique  and  of 
jealousy.  Then  his  mother  heartlessly  dis¬ 
missed  him,  criticized  him  savagely,  and  left 
him  with  an  understandable  distrust  of  wom¬ 
ankind. 

The  letters  afford  a  strange  and  truthful 
psychological  document.  They  are,  moreover, 
lx)th  by  the  mother  and  by  the  son,  written  in 
a  remarkably  pure  and  elegant  style.  The 
French  gift  for  analyzing  matters  of  the  heart 
is  here  displayed  at  its  best. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

**  Oskar  lx)erke.  Tagebiicher  190i-19i9. 
Hermann  Kasack,  ed.  Heidelberg.  Schnei¬ 
der.  2nd  ed.,  1956,  378  pages,  ill.  17.50  dm. 
The  opening  sentence  of  the  preface,  “Zu 
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den  wenigen  grossen  Vcrwirkiichungcn  dcs 
deutschcn  Cicdichts  in  dcr  erstcn  Halite  des 
zwanzigsten  jahrhunderts  gehdrt  die  Lyrik 
Oskar  Loerkes,”  is  the  expression  of  a  critical 
effort  to  establish  the  poet  among  the  half- 
dozen  top  names  in  modern  (Jerman  poetry. 
Loerke’s  (1884-1941)  poetry  has  three  princi¬ 
pal  sources  of  inspiration:  the  orientalism  of 
the  late  (ioethe,  the  startlingly  modern  nature 
poetry  of  Droste-Hiilshoff,  and  the  poetical  ex¬ 
plorations  of  the  city  by  Expressionism.  The 
result  is  a  very  personal  poetry  that  reminds 
one,  in  its  stark  Prussian  precision,  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  representative  of  trobar  clus,  the 
Ligurian  Eugenio  Montale.  Loerke  is,  to¬ 
gether  with  C/ottfried  Benn  and  Konrad 
Weiss,  among  the  most  original  poets  of  the 
post-Rilkean  era.  But  after  this  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted,  one  cannot  help  adding  that  there  re¬ 
mains  a  certain  provinciality  about  him  and 
the  later  poets  (in  spite  of  their  conscious  cos¬ 
mopolitanism),  if  we  compare  them  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  great  Symbolists.  Nevertheless,  Loerke 
must  be  considered  the  father  of  the  third 
most  significant  movement  in  modern  German 
poetry,  the  new  pastoral  poetry  of  mythological 
and  oriental  bent  (besides  traditional  classi¬ 
cism  and  experimental  expressionism).  To  this 
movement  belong,  a.o.,  Hermann  Kasack, 
Wilhelm  Lehmann,  Elisabeth  Langgasser, 
Ciiinter  Eich. 

Loerke’s  prominence  as  essayist  and  critic 
of  poetry  is  slowly  being  rediscovered.  To  his 
late,  moving  Katakombenlyrik^  we  have  to 
add  his  diaries  ]ahre  des  Vnheils  as  another 
important  document  of  the  resistance  by  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  “inner  emigration.”  The  poet’s  tele¬ 
graphic  style  gives  us  a  unique  insight  into 
the  reverberations  in  the  (ierman  literary 
world  caused  by  Hitler’s  coup  d'etat;  he  had  an 
excellent  chance  to  observe  as  the  secretary  of 
the  Akadcmie  fiir  Dichtung  (from  which 
post  he  was  soon  expelled)  and  as  the  reader 
for  S.  Fischer’s  publishing  house.  The  diaries, 
already  in  their  second  edition,  abound  in  em¬ 
inently  quotable  thumbnail  sketches  of  writers 
of  the  day.  har  lvasl{ 

St,  Olaj  College 

**  Thomas  Mann.  Nachlese.  Prosa  1951- 
1955.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1956.  243 
pages.  16.80  dm. 

lliomas  Mann  was  a  favorite  son  of  the  gods. 
The  full  strength  of  his  creativity  was  never 
impaired  even  to  a  small  degree  up  to  the  very 
end  of  his  long  and  immensely  productive 
life.  No  wonder,  then,  that  a  collection  of  his 
last  prose  writings,  comprising  some  smaller 


essays,  which  even  in  the  greatest  authors 
usually  reveals  weak  spots  and  painful  trivial¬ 
ities,  strikes  the  reader  by  important  insights 
and  commands  his  full  interest  up  to  the  last 
line. 

Thomas  Mann  was  as  great  an  essayist  as  a 
novelist,  and  although  he  did  not  claim  a  sig¬ 
nificant  place  among  the  important  literary 
critics  and  cultural  historians  for  himself  but 
rather  modestly  praised  the  superior  efforts  of 
others  in  this  field,  we  believe  many  of  his 
literary  prose  writings  will  live  on. 

Nachlese  mainly  contains  three  major  es¬ 
says,  namely  “Kleist  und  seine  Erzahlungen” 
(1954),  “Versuch  fiber  Tschechow”  (1954), 
and  “Versuch  fiber  Schiller”  (1955).  TTie  lat¬ 
ter  (see  B.A.  30:1,  p.  41)  must  be  considered 
the  author’s  swan  song,  as  it  was  the  last  fully 
completed  work  from  the  pen  of  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  creator,  who  had  just  started  gather¬ 
ing  material  on  Martin  Luther  for  his  planned 
stage-play  Luthers  Hochzeit  when  a  gentle 
death  took  the  octogenarian  from  this  earth. 

The  essay  on  Kleist,  written  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  an  American  edition  of  the  poet’s 
works,  proves  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  literary  criticism.  In  an  extremely 
short  space  the  strange  character  and  tragic 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  poet  come  to  life;  not 
a  single  trait  pertaining  both  to  the  external 
circumstances  and  inner  conflicts  is  omitted. 
The  ambiguous  role  that  (loethe  played  in  the 
young  poet’s  life  is  described  with  honesty  and 
sincerity — a  hard  task  for  the  man  who  had 
made  Goethe  one  of  his  leading  mentors  I 

No  less  important  and  original  is  the  piece 
on  Chekhov.  Mann  shows  the  Russian  poet 
and  playwright  as  a  sober  scientist  who  de¬ 
spised  fame  and  glory  and  always  kept  his 
doubts  about  the  intrinsic  value  of  any  kind 
of  artistic  and  literary  endeavor.  This  attitude 
quite  obviously  endeared  him  to  Tliomas 
Mann  because  it  had  so  much  in  common 
with  his  own.  Strangely  enough,  Mann  in¬ 
serts  even  some  disparaging  remarks  on  Tol¬ 
stoy,  whom  he  otherwise  has  exalted  so  much. 
Tliis  is  a  striking  parallel  to  his  handling  of 
the  Kleist -Cioethe  relationship. 

The  rest  of  the  htx)k  consists  of  short  lec¬ 
tures,  articles,  and  notes  which  all  show  the 
Mannian  mark  of  distinction.  Two  of  them 
deserve  a  special  mention:  the  moving  speech 
he  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  wife 
Katja’s  seventieth  birthday  and  the  lecture 
called  “Rfickkehr”  in  which  he  deals  with  his 
final  return  to  Eurofie,  simultaneously  stress¬ 
ing  his  debt  to  America. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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M  Julian  Marias.  Los  Estados  Untdos  en  es- 
corto.  Buenos  Aires.  Emec^.  1956.  318 
pages.  |40  m/arg. 

Marias  is  the  most  important  Spaniard  to 
write  about  the  United  States  since  Lorca’s 
Eoet  in  New  Yorl{.  In  such  a  context  his  book 
is  both  provocative  and  disappointing — pro¬ 
vocative  because  it  is  the  result  of  a  perceptive 
and  intelligent  mind  which  has  rejected  all 
cliches  propounded  about  us  in  Europe,  dis¬ 
appointing  because  it  could  have  been  so  much 
more.  The  author  contented  himself  with  a 
series  of  short,  occasionally  impressionistic 
pieces,  instead  of  developing  a  longer  and 
more  coherent  study  of  the  United  States  and 
what  it  means.  And  this  is  one  of  the  most 
challenging  intellectual  problems  confronting 
the  world  texJay,  as  Marias  himself  avows. 

TTie  difficulty  of  getting  to  know  the  U.S.A. 
is  tremendous,  and  Marias  has  only  scorn  for 
those  who  have  come  here  for  six  weeks  and 
then  departed  to  consecrate  on  paper  their 
pre-established  opinions.  Marias  was  here  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  teaching  at  Wellesley,  Har¬ 
vard,  and  (California.  And  as  a  gexxj  disciple 
of  Ortega  he  can  say  that  “los  Estados  Unidos 
son  algo  que  me  han  pasado.”  (Certainly  here 
was  a  man  who  observed  as  much  as  possible, 
whose  mind  retained  a  multitude  of  details, 
and  whose  fairness  is  admirable.  From  refrig¬ 
erators  to  Forest  l^wn,  (Creat  Books  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  tract  houses,  he  annotates  it  all  with 
pleasant  humor  and  understanding.  Of  course, 
there  is  standardization  and  materialism — the 
pure  acquisition  of  los  objetos,  he  says,  serves 
as  a  diversion  from  life,  a  removal  from  life 
itself,  and  ultimately — and  here  speaks  the 
Spaniard — “para  no  pensar  en  la  muerte.” 
These  things  have  been  repeated  by  both 
North  American  and  Eurofiean  intellectuals. 
Marias,  however,  does  not  deride;  he  recog¬ 
nizes  our  contribution  toward  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  more  people  than  ever 
before.  Ours  is  an  experiment  the  full  result 
of  which  we  must  still  await. 

There  is  one  point  which  reappears  persist¬ 
ently  and  unites  the  lxx)k.  One  of  his  first  im¬ 
pressions  was  the  loneliness  of  American  life, 
an  observation  strengthened  at  the  end  of  his 
stay — “El  alma  americana  esti  hecha  de  sole- 
dad."  This  may  seem  like  pure  Spanish  ro¬ 
manticizing,  yet  one  feels  it  in  much  of  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  —  Melville,  Faulkner,  Wolfe, 
Hemingway — and  it  is  explicit  in  Riesman’s 
very  title.  The  Lonely  Crowd.  Marias  calls  it 
“la  multiple  soledad  norteamcricana."  Our 
conformity,  our  solidarity  behind  law  and  or¬ 
der,  all  of  this,  Marias  thinks,  may  stem  from 
a  strong  feeling  of  loneliness:  “La  solidaridad 


de  los  hombres  aislados,  que  sc  regoeijan  ante 
la  prcsencia  del  prdjimo.” 

Rarely  has  a  bwk  been  so  profound  in  spots 
and  otherwise  so  pleasant  and  agreeable.  It 
just  misses  being  of  major  impxjrtance. 

Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  College 

**  Harry  Martinson.  Aniara.  Stockholm. 

Bonnier.  1956.  218  pages.  18.50  kr. 

In  this  poem,  Harry  Martinson  describes  the 
technical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  situation  of  man.  He  has  called  it  “A  re¬ 
view  of  man  in  time  and  space”  in  the  sub¬ 
title.  The  |X)em  is  divided  into  103  sections 
to  relate  the  ill-fated  destiny  of  the  space  ship, 
Aniara,  and  8,000  people  on  board.  Against  a 
background  of  mechanical  disaster,  Martinson 
has  placed  his  emigrants  from  the  earth  on  a 
journey  to  Mars  and  Venus,  daringly  combin¬ 
ing  science-fiction  with  poetry,  in  a  manner 
that  has  no  equal  in  modern  European  lit¬ 
erature. 

When  the  narrative  of  the  poem  takes  place 
there  is  a  regular  service  of  space  ships  from 
the  earth  to  distant  planets.  Aniara,  Martin¬ 
son’s  space  ship,  has  4,000  rooms,  230  halls, 
and  a  main  hall  that  holds  up  to  10,000  people. 
Tlic  author,  member  of  the  Swedish  Acad¬ 
emy,  tells  us  that  a  mass  emigration  from  the 
earth  to  these  distant  planets  is  under  way  and 
the  passengers  aboard  his  ship  are  emigrants 
seeking  a  new  home  as  the  earth  is  being  de¬ 
stroyed  by  atomic  rays.  During  this  routine 
trip  an  accident  occurs;  the  space  ship  is 
forced  to  change  its  course  quickly  to  avoid 
hitting  a  hitherto  unknown  planet.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  numerous  technical  mishaps  and  the 
jamming  of  the  steering  apparatus,  the  ship 
flies  towards  Lyra  and  then  out  into  unknown 
space. 

Fear  and  anxiety  spread  among  the  pas¬ 
sengers.  They  realize  that  they  have  no  chance 
to  reach  their  goal  and  they  are  destined  to 
spend  their  lives  on  the  space  ship.  However, 
the  mechanical  goddess,  Mima,  succeeds  in 
calming  them  through  dreams  of  faraway 
places.  Through  Mima,  the  emigrants  receive 
dream  pictures  of  distant  and  wonderful 
places,  while  they  also  dream  with  a  certain 
homesickness  about  the  earth.  Many  of  the 
()eople  on  board  begin  to  worship  Mima.  As 
the  ship  continues  its  journey  in  space,  she 
informs  the  passengers  that  the  earth  has  been 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  an  atomic  war.  This 
sight  is  too  horrible  for  the  goddess  who  then 
explodes  and  dies. 

Years  pass  by  as  the  space  ship  continues  its 
journey  to  nowhere.  Darkness  always  sur- 
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rounds  the  ship,  for  here  there  is  no  night  or 
day,  only  a  complete  lack  of  light.  But  the 
emigrants  still  go  on  counting  the  days  and 
celebrating  the  seasons  of  the  year.  A  religious 
group  is  formed  to  worship  light.  Finally, 
after  twenty-four  years,  the  space  ship  and  its 
passengers  meet  their  doom:  The  emigrants 
meet  “empty  death  in  Mima’s  hall.” 

In  this  strange  and  striking  poem,  Martin¬ 
son  has  expressed  how  technical  advancement 
has  out-distanced  humanity  and  left  the  indi¬ 
vidual  with  his  enthusiasm  for  progress  and 
desire  for  security  in  a  situation  of  panic.  It 
is  too  late  to  turn  back  or  even  halt  advance¬ 
ment,  and  so  the  individual  is  carried  into  a 
more  chaotic  situation,  where  darkness  and 
emptiness  rule.  Frederic  Fleisher 

Stocl(holm 

Kurt  Matthies.  Ich  hbrte  die  Lerchen 

strtgen.  Fin  Tagebuch  aus  dem  Osten. 

Miinchen.  Kosel.  1956.  280  pages.  12.80 

dm. 

When  Kurt  Matthies  emerged  from  the  last 
war  and  published  a  few  small  pieces,  we  real¬ 
ized  that  he  was  a  real  personality.  But  only 
now  can  we  say  that  his  is  a  personality  of 
great  human  depth  and  width.  For  the  mean¬ 
ingful  title  of  this  war  diary,  "1  Heard  the 
Larks  Singing,”  shows  that  its  author  was  able 
to  maintain  human  dignity  in  a  world  so  fu¬ 
tile  and  degrading  as  that  imposed  by  Hitler 
on  half  the  world. 

The  first  entry  is  in  March  1941,  the  last  in 
April  1945.  During  this  time  Cor|X)ral 
Matthies,  assigned  to  some  staff,  shifted 
around  and  mixed  up  in  all  the  troubles  of 
dubious  advance  and  obvious  defeat,  saw  that 
all  this  seemingly  important  business  was  fu¬ 
tile  and  that  the  only  thing  sensible  was  the 
reality  not  connected  with  the  war.  He  saw 
a  great  deal  of  it.  It  is  a  promising  sign  that 
the  German  can  write  with  such  warmth  and 
objectivity  of  Letts  and  Russians  and  every¬ 
one  else  and  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  tedious 
stark  realism  which  after  every  war  seems  to 
be  what  the  best-seller-buying  public  looks  for. 
Here  the  war  is  digested.  Nothing,  to  be 
sure,  is  passed  over,  not  even  the  elimination 
of  the  jews  from  the  ghettoes,  which  these 
soldiers  saw.  But  it  is  described  with  the  sense 
of  dignity  that  made  Lotte  Paepcke’s  book, 
the  book  of  a  Jewess,  so  superior  to  all  the 
more  lurid  diaries.  She,  like  Matthies,  shows 
that  the  soul  can  triumph. 

Matthies  is,  at  heart,  a  poet.  His  book  out¬ 
ranks  Carossa’s  Rumamsches  Tagebuch  and 
belongs  next  to  Ringelnatz’s  Als  Mariner  im 


Kneg.  Unless  such  books  become  known 
abroad — and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  remain  untranslated — neither  the  war 
nor  (iermany  will  be  fully  known. 

Hetnrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Andr^  Maurois.  Lrr  roses  de  septembre. 

Paris.  Flammarion.  1956.  252  pages.  575  fr. 
The  main  character  is  a  novelist,  (iuillaume 
Fontane,  who,  now  in  his  late  fifties,  has  won 
not  only  fame  in  the  world  of  letters  and  offi¬ 
cial  recognition,  but  the  favor  of  the  reading 
public  and  tbe  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
young  disciples  as  well.  For  twenty-five  years, 
Pauline  Fontane  has  been  not  only  the  devoted 
wife,  but  the  promoter,  supjxirter,  and  admirer 
of  Guillaume  who,  in  fact,  owes  her  the  tre¬ 
mendous  acclaim  he  is  enjoying.  However, 
she  does  not  suspect  that,  through  her  unceas¬ 
ing  demands,  she  has  been  draining  her  hus¬ 
band’s  energy  and  driving  him  almost  to  the 
breaking  point.  Fontane  has  become  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  himself,  bitter  and  restless.  He  is 
yearning  for  a  change,  a  rejuvenating  experi¬ 
ence,  a  source  of  fresh  inspiration.  This  he 
finds  in  Wanda,  a  Russian  girl  who  asked  him 
to  pose  for  a  {xirtrait.  So  severe  is  the  shock 
for  Pauline  that  her  health  is  undermined  by 
grief,  and  Guillaume,  upset  and  moved  to 
pity,  forsakes  Wanda,  who  soon  deserts  him. 

The  second  part  takes  us  to  South  America 
where  Fontane,  invited  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures,  is  ensnared  by  a  beautiful  young  ac¬ 
tress,  Dolores  Garcia,  who  delights  him  with 
her  primitive  impulses,  undaunted  by  the  re¬ 
finements  of  culture.  This  short  love  affair  un¬ 
folds  against  a  gorgeous  exotic  background, 
sketched  with  masterly  strokes.  Welcoming 
her  husband  back,  Pauline  remains  aloof,  reti¬ 
cent,  and  preoccupied.  While  Fontane,  young¬ 
er,  happier,  and  more  energetic  than  ever, 
keeps  the  flame  burning  by  means  of  an  active 
corres(X)ndence  with  l-olita,  Pauline  grows 
colder  and  colder.  Fontane  withdraws  to  a 
country  estate  whence  he  will  send  Dolores 
(iarcia  his  final  farewell. 

Then,  unex|>ectedly,  we  see  Pauline,  eager 
to  meet  her  rival,  summon  her  up  to  Paris 
where  the  Peruvian  actress  will  ap{)ear  on  the 
stage.  Before  leaving  Paris  where  her  fier- 
formances  were  not  a  success,  Dolores  gives 
Pauline  useful  advice:  make  yourself  more  at¬ 
tractive;  lie  not  austere,  but  entertaining. 
When  Dolores  has  faded  away,  (iuillaume  re¬ 
turns  to  Pauline  and  rediscovers  the  unic|ue 
and  precious  quality  of  this  last  rose  of  sum¬ 
mer  left  blooming  for  him  alone.  Thus,  after 
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the  storm,  calm  is  restored.  We  feel  the  peace¬ 
ful  atmosphere  which  seems  naturally  to  radi¬ 
ate  from  Andr6  Maurois’s  genuine  literary 
form  as  well  as  from  his  serene  philosophy. 

Marie-ljouise  Dujrenoy 
University  of  California 

*  Eugenio  Montale.  La  bufera  e  altro.  Vene¬ 
zia.  Neri-Pozza.  1956.  139  pages.  1,000  1. 
The  publication  of  La  bufera  e  altro  is  a  re¬ 
markable  event  for  contemjxirtry  Italian  litera¬ 
ture.  This  is  Montale’s  third  book  of  poetry, 
following  Ossi  di  seppia  (1925)  and  Le  occa- 
sioni  (1939).  The  first  part  of  lus  bufera, 
“Finisterre,”  was  printed  in  1943  and  1945, 
but  the  slim  volume  became  rare  immediately 
after  publication;  the  rest  is  almost  entirely 
new.  All  of  it  is  the  work  of  a  great  poet  at 
his  best. 

No  other  Italian  poet  of  our  century  has 
created  so  concrete  a  language,  so  continuous 
a  stream  of  powerful  and  daring  images.  Mon¬ 
tale’s  lines  are  original,  austere,  and  possess  a 
tense  hidden  melody.  Me  has  expressed  the 
drama  of  a  modern  man  who  cannot  mold  his 
life  but  is  helplessly  led  through  days  and  years 
by  external  factors  and  circumstances.  Yet 
Montale  knows  the  power  of  dreams  and  illu¬ 
sions.  fie  feels  the  profound  interrelation  be¬ 
tween  things  and  human  existence:  His  poems 
are  full  of  objects  which  provide  the  substance 
of  human  dreams,  help  “to  exist,’’  and  there¬ 
fore  arc  the  constant  symbols  of  life.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  kind  of  dynamic  despair  which  cir¬ 
culates  within  all  the  manifestations  of  life 
and  has  its  primary  origin  in  the  invariable 
rhythm  of  time.  Man  becomes  the  prisoner  of 
ignorance  about  his  own  destiny.  Montale  is 
pessimistic,  but  of  a  strong  ()cssimism,  with¬ 
out  futile  rebellion  or  querulous  sentimental¬ 
ity.  From  this  point  of  view,  he  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  l.eopardi  of  our  century.  In  La 
bufera  his  sense  of  despair  is  accentuated. 

The  book  is  full  of  beautiful  and  important 
fxicms.  The  highest  peaks  probably  arc  a  few 
compositions  in  "Finisterre’’  and  the  entire 
section  entitled  “Silvac,”  where  one  can  find 
the  admirable  “L’orto,”  “Proda  di  Vcrsilia,” 
and  “Voce  giunta  con  Ic  folaghc.’’ 

Giovanni  Cecchetti 
Tulane  University 

fan  Parandowski.  Pisma  wybrane.  War¬ 
szawa.  Czytcinik.  1955.  731  pages.  43  zl. 
I'hese  are  the  selected  works  of  a  celebrated 
Polish  scholar,  authority  on  antiquity,  and 
brilliant  essayist.  In  the  main,  the  volume  con¬ 


tains  Parandowski’s  earlier  works:  Niebo  w 
plomieniach,  Kr6l  tycia  (a  vie  romaruie  of 
Oscar  Wilde),  a  cycle  of  Dwie  wiosny,  and 
Eros  na  Olimpie.  A  collection  of  essays, 
sketches,  and  fragments  are  also  included. 

These  works  are  necessarily  retrospective 
both  as  regards  the  material  as  well  as  Paran¬ 
dowski’s  creative  work.  The  author  states  that 
his  collection  is  the  result  of  some  forty  years 
of  creative  thinking.  His  works  were  not 
selected  at  random  but  have  a  principal  idea 
of  imagery  uniting  them.  The  author  himself 
considers  his  works  an  arras — the  images  are 
threaded  on  this  beautiful  tapestry. 

The  once  pronounced  accusation  that  Paran¬ 
dowski’s  works  were  nothing  but  “beautiful, 
cold  fxircelain’’  is  hardly  justified  for,  although 
he  neither  strives  to  climb  Olympus  nor  is  pre¬ 
occupied  with  any  of  the  “accursed”  questions, 
he  is  essentially  a  humanist  perceiving  beauty 
in  all  its  manifold  aspects,  sensitive  to  the 
eternally  beautiful  in  large  and  small.  Paran¬ 
dowski’s  biography  of  Oscar  Wilde  still  being 
considered  the  best  and,  most  of  his  works  hav¬ 
ing  been  out  of  print,  this  collection  is  de¬ 
cidedly  a  necessary  and  valuable  “comeback” 
of  a  great  master  of  Polish  prose. 

George  Harjan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Enrico  Pea.  Peccati  in  piazza.  Firenze. 

Sansoni.  1956.  224  pages.  1,000  1. 

The  first  person  Luchino  encounters  when  he 
comes  home  from  the  war  is  the  town  hussy 
I.eontina,  nicknamed  “Carnaccia.”  Almost  in 
spite  of  himself  he  takes  up  with  her,  and 
little  by  little  she  convinces  him  that  she  has 
been,  since  adolescence,  the  hapless  victim  of 
the  bigotry  and  jealousy  of  her  fellow  towns¬ 
men  and  women,  who  have  not  resented  so 
much  her  flamboyant  beauty  as  her  innate 
civility.  In  a  series  of  flashbacks,  cleverly  en¬ 
gineered  through  meandering  dialogues  be¬ 
tween  the  lovers  and  between  Luchino  and 
his  mother,  there  unfolds  the  picture  of  Leon- 
tina’s  turbulent  and  tormented  life  in  a  back¬ 
biting,  war-torn  provincial  Tuscan  town  where 
all — including  the  gullible  parroco — fall  on 
each  morsel  of  gossip  with  the  rapacity  of 
jackals  upon  a  carcass.  In  counterpoint,  Lu¬ 
chino  tells  of  his  bitter  experiences  as  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  in  Africa  and  of  his  tender,  fleet¬ 
ing  love  for  the  Arab  waif,  Amina.  How  Lu¬ 
chino  vindicates  I^contina’s  honor,  makes  her 
acceptable  to  his  mother  (whom  she  had  un¬ 
intentionally  but  grievously  wronged),  and 
finally  weds  her,  forms  the  dramatic  climax 
of  this  poetic  story. 
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This  novel  of  sin  and  redemption  through 
love,  a  theme  dear  to  seventy-Ave  year  old 
Enrico  Pea,  dean  of  Italian  letters,  not  only 
adds  the  striking  portrait  of  Leontina  to  his 
gallery  of  memorable  women  characters,  but 
has  a  freshness  of  style,  an  aura  of  Biblical 
poetry  in  its  measured  prose,  and  an  evoca¬ 
tive  and  spell-binding  quality  which  are  the 
main  ingredients  of  the  special  magic  which 
only  he  seems  to  be  able  to  distill.  It  stands 
on  a  par  with  La  jiglioccia,  considered  his 
masterpiece. 

HiUne  Cantarella 
Rome 

**  Erich  Maria  Remarque.  Der  schwarze 

Obelisk,.  Kbln.  Kiepenheuer  fic  Witsch. 

1956.  484  pages.  16.80  dm. 

Remarque  has  not  lost  any  of  the  narrative 
skill  of  his  best  days.  He  still  manages  a  re¬ 
freshing,  if  conventional  style  of  narration;  a 
blend  of  hearty,  but  sometimes  blunt  realism, 
humor,  and  poetic  touches.  His  general  de¬ 
piction  and  characterizations  are  as  vivid  as 
ever  and  full  of  warmth  where  warranted. 

The  novel  is,  in  the  broader  sense,  a  chron¬ 
icle  of  life  in  a  typical  Cierman  city  during  the 
inflation  of  the  early  Twenties;  in  other  words, 
during  a  Anancially  nightmarish,  socially  tra¬ 
gic,  and  politically  dangerous  interlude  in 
(lerman  history.  But  for  all  the  grotesqueness 
and  sadness  of  the  time,  its  more  pointed  re¬ 
flections  in  the  novel  are  carefully  balanced 
by  the  ingredients  of  Remarque’s  tried  and 
proved  pattern  of  being  entertaining.  The 
business  of  making  a  living  is  pursued  with 
something  less  than  compelling  earnestness. 
Nor  are  the  scent  of  alcoholic  beverages  and 
the  spice  of  sex  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  tragic  elements,  the 
deeper  concerns,  and  the  darker  aspects  of 
life  are  missing,  but  the  author  does  not  wal¬ 
low  in  them.  And  above  ail,  this  very  human 
story  has  the  genuine  ring  of  that  which  has 
been  personally  experienced. 

The  happenings  revolve  around  the  young 
World  War  One  veteran  Ludwig  Bodmer  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  his  friend  and  employer,  a 
proprietor  of  a  gravestone  business.  Hence, 
the  naturally  dominating  presence  of  the  black 
obelisk  and  with  it  the  ever  lurking  presence 
of  death.  Endowed  with  literary  and  musical 
talent,  grappling  with  still  uncrystallized 
ideals  and  ideas  that  are  tested  here  and 
there,  coping  as  best  he  can  with  the  inflation, 
Ludwig  leads  the  neither  uncomplicated  nor 
dull  life  of  a  normal  social  being.  His  finer 
sensibilities  are  fully  challenged  by  his  tender 


relationship  with  a  beautiful  girl  who  for  a 
time  is  committed  to  an  insane  asylum.  Vistas 
that  transcend  not  only  the  world  of  ordi¬ 
nary  experience  but  also  that  of  ordinary 
flights  of  imagination  are  opened  up  to  him. 
But  they  vanish  again  with  the  recovery  of  the 
young  woman.  The  end  of  the  inflation  means 
a  new  beginning  for  Ludwig  in  that  he  goes 
to  Berlin  to  work  on  a  newspaper,  a  job  that 
holds  fair  promise  of  lending  more  purpose 
to  his  life. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Alain  Rohbe-Grillet.  Le  voyeur.  Paris.  Edi¬ 
tions  de  Minuit.  1955.  255  pages.  600  fr. 

A  certain  number  of  younger  French  critics 
recently  have  been  proclaiming  the  death  of 
the  traditional  novel.  Among  the  novelists  of 
this  conviction  seems  to  be  facques  Robbe- 
(irillet  who  maintains  that  the  universe  of 
the  traditional  novel  has  nothing  in  common 
with  real  life.  He  considers  that  today’s  read¬ 
er,  accustomed  by  the  movies  to  watch  the  life 
of  “things”  just  as  much  as  that  of  man,  would 
like  to  And  it  again  in  the  novel.  Such  a  theory 
has  already  been  realized  in  his  earlier  novel 
which  caused  no  little  amount  of  comment, 
Ijes  gommes  (see  B.A.  29:2,  p.  182).  His  new 
work  Le  voyeur,  winner  of  the  Prix  des  Cri¬ 
tiques  (1955),  has  lived  up  to  and  even  sur¬ 
passed  the  promise  of  the  Arst  novel.  It  has 
been,  in  fact,  the  center  of  a  mild  controversy 
between  its  enthusiasts  who  see  in  it  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  new  era  of  the  novel,  and  its 
detractors  who  call  it  unreadable,  morbid,  and 
the  usual  unfavorable  epithets. 

On  the  surface  the  plot  is  simple,  but  un¬ 
derneath  quite  dense.  In  fact,  the  novel  is 
rather  diflicult  reading.  Passing  by  the  island 
of  his  birth,  a  traveller  has  to  lay  over  there 
for  a  few  hours  to  wait  for  another  lx)at.  1  le 
decides  to  venture  out  with  the  intention  of 
selling  some  watches  he  has  in  his  suitcase. 
On  his  wanderings,  ail  sorts  of  complications 
set  in,  thanks  mainly  to  the  inner-working  of 
his  mind,  and  a  whole  series  of  events  follow, 
which  make  the  novel  a  veritable  detective 
story.  For  the  traveller,  outer  objects  cease  to 
be  what  they  seem,  the  events  of  the  day  lose 
their  banality,  and  he  begins  to  live  outside  of 
time  and  space. 

It  is  the  power  with  which  the  author  man¬ 
ages  to  penetrate  the  extra-temporal  relations 
of  man  and  the  world  that  gives  this  work  a 
real  signiAcance.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
proximity  of  Kafka  in  the  novel’s  atmosphere 
and  of  Faulkner  in  its  “detective-story”  tech- 
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nique.  Controversial  as  it  may  be  as  to  its  real 
value,  it  nonetheless  must  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  novels  yet  to  appear  in 
the  mid-Fifties. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

^  Keinhold  Schneider.  Die  silberne  Ampel. 

Kdin.  Hegner,  1956.  244  pages.  13.80  dm. 
The  central  figure  of  this  latest  novel  by  the 
well-known  Catholic  writer  is  the  fourteenth 
century  Portuguese  (Generalissimo  Nun’  Al- 
vares  Pereira  who  at  the  end  of  his  life  was 
looked  upon  as  a  saint.  Schneider  portrays 
him  as  a  dedicated  man  and  a  center  of  inner 
calm  and  peace  in  an  age  of  turbulence  and 
violence,  presenting  a  parallel  to  our  times 
and  to  modern  man’s  search  for  peace  and 
ultimate  direction.  The  simple  style  and  the 
lack  of  sophistication  of  the  supposed  narra¬ 
tor,  a  monk,  give  the  novel  dignity  commen¬ 
surate  with  its  theme,  though  a  touch  of 
irony  would  not  have  been  incompatible  with 
the  sincerity  of  the  book. 

Werner  Hollmann 
Princeton  University 

*  Herman  Teirlinck.  Zelfportret  of  het 
Galgemaal,  Brussel.  Mantcau.  1955.  230 
pages.  120  Bel.  fr. 

The  author,  one  of  the  older  figures  in  the 
Flemish  literary  revival  of  this  century,  has 
just  been  awarded  the  annual  Netherlands 
Literature  Prize  by  the  Dutch  and  Belgian 
ministers  of  education.  In  this  book  he  once 
again  proves  himself  to  be  a  fine  literary 
craftsman  and  subtle  character  analyst.  The 
lxx)k  is  a  "self-portrait”  according  to  the  wrap¬ 
per,  concerned  not  with  the  relation  of  events, 
however,  but  with  the  frank  exposure  of  how 
a  somewhat  unlovely  personality  has  devel¬ 
oped  during  his  life  a  technique  of  avoiding 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  own  weaknesses 
and  escaping  their  consequences. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

*  Paul  Tillich.  The  Religious  Situation. 
H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  tr.  New  York. 
Meridian.  1956.  219  pages.  $1.25. 

This  is  one  of  the  truly  penetrating  analyses 
of  the  religious  situation.  As  the  translator, 
H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  puts  the  matter,  this  "is 
not  a  book  about  the  religion  of  the  churches 
but  an  effort  to  interpret  the  whole  contempo¬ 
rary  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  constantly  inquires  what  fundamental 
faith  is  expressed  in  the  forms  which  civiliza¬ 
tion  takes.  .  .  .  Rack  of  this  book  is  the  con¬ 


viction  that  modern  civilization  is  not  only  on 
trial  but  that  it  has  been  judged  and  found 
wanting  and  that  in  the  struggle  for  a  new 
world  more  is  at  stake  than  the  discovery  of 
new  political  and  economic  organizations. . . .” 

Briefly,  Tillich’s  position  is  that  the  depth 
of  religious  understanding  lies  in  the  full 
grasp  of  the  fruitful  tension  between  man  as 
finite,  recognizing  both  his  abilities  and  lim¬ 
itations,  and  the  Unconditioned — the  ultimate 
ground  of  being.  And  the  attitude  which  best 
characterized  this  grasp  of  man’s  ultimate 
meaning  as  grounded  in  the  Unconditioned 
Tillich  calls  “belief-ful  realism,”  which,  as  he 
says,  “is  not  a  theory  of  the  universe,  neither 
is  it  a  kind  of  practice,  but  it  belongs  to  a  level 
of  life  which  lies  underneath  the  cleavage  be¬ 
tween  theory  and  practice.”  To  see  that  “faith 
and  realism  .  .  .  belong  together”  is  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  inadequacy  of  any  interpretation  or 
(xisition  or  institution  in  which  is  presup¬ 
posed  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  human  and 
finite  world. 

/.  Clayton  Feaver 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Guillermo  de  Torre.  Las  metamorfosis  de 
Proteo.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1956.  337 
pages.  $60  m/arg. 

The  symbol  of  Proteus,  old  man  of  the  seas 
in  (Greek  mythology,  omniscient  and  multi¬ 
form,  is  singularly  well  suited  for  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  brilliant  critical  essays,  for  they  are 
truly  protean  in  scope.  As  in  his  earlier  Pro- 
blemdtica  de  la  literatura,  the  author  demon¬ 
strates  here  that  the  combination  of  sound 
scholarship  and  originality  of  vision  are  the 
surest  means  of  literary  investigation. 

Approaching  the  contemporary  problem 
from  the  dual  issues  of  “isolation  and  com¬ 
munication,”  “rebellion  and  communion,” 
which  were  keynoted  at  the  1952  Congress  in 
Paris,  Torre  affirms  essentially  Ortega  y  Gas¬ 
set’s  view  of  perpetual  flux:  “arte  es  tanto  con- 
tinuacion  como  inauguracidn.”  His  evaluation 
of  contemporaries  includes  also  CG6mez  de  la 
Serna,  Ram6n  Jimenez,  Miguel  Hernindez, 
and  an  intimate  picture  of  Pedro  Salinas.  A 
major  essay  is  devoted  to  a  reappraisal  of 
(Gide,  while  shorter  space  is  given  to  Rimbaud, 
Mallarmc,  and  CGocteau.  The  classics  are  rep¬ 
resented  with  Ix)pe  de  Vega  in  Spain,  E^a  de 
(.^ueiroz  and  Sor  Mariana — interesting  here 
the  thesis  of  the  feminine  Don  Juan — in 
Portugal,  (Goethe  and  the  idea  of  “universal 
literature”  in  (Germany. 

The  final  chapter  attempts  to  put  the  half 
century  into  balanced  perspective.  Here  Torre 
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finds  many  open  frontiers,  a  tendency  to 
write  of  the  moment.  The  men  of  letters,  like 
Proteus,  are  reluctant  to  utter  prophecies.  .  .  . 

Howard  Reiner 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

**  Jaime  Torres  Bodet.  Tiempo  de  arena. 

Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1955.  349  pages.  $18  m/mex. 

Not  often  should  a  book  be  recommended  as 
enthusiastically  and  unreservedly  as  this.  It  is 
an  autobiography,  covering  the  author’s  life 
only  through  1929.  But  it  is  autobiography 
from  within — the  history  of  the  formation  and 
development  of  a  mind  and  soul.  Hence,  while 
childhood  events  are  often  delineated,  they  are 
chosen  for  landmark  effects  upon  his  person¬ 
ality.  Increasingly  the  book  becomes  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  music,  books,  paintings,  and  people — 
their  influence  and  meaning  to  him,  his  gov¬ 
ernment  work,  and  his  writing. 

For  many  reasons  a  second  volume  should 
follow — high  among  them  the  hope  that  he 
will  write  as  penctratingly  and  wisely  of  his 
experiences  as  director  of  iinesco. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

*  Henri  Troyat.  grive.  Paris.  Plon.  1956. 

408  pages.  795  fr. 

Although  familiar  characters  such  as  Am61ie, 
Pierre,  Denis,  and  Jerome  reappear  in  this 
third  volume  of  the  series  Les  semailles  et  let 
moissons,  the  present  volume,  Im  grive,  is 
mostly  the  story  of  Amdic  and  Pierre’s  only 
child,  ten-year-old  Elisabeth.  Troyat’s  vivid 
picture  of  life  as  seen  through  the  child’s  eyes 

M  M 

The  Chekhov  Publishing  House,  for  five  yean  the 
ma)or  publisher  of  Russian-language  books  in  the  free 
world,  will  continue  its  program  of  distributing  bcKiks 
of  a  high  cultural  value  under  new  auspices,  it  was 
announced  recently  by  Dr.  Philip  E.  Mosely,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  East  European  Fund,  !nc.  On  October  I, 
1956,  the  National  Board  of  YMCA’s  assumed  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  this  unique  effort  to  promote  the  survival 
of  a  free  Russian  culture. 

Between  February  1952  and  April  1956  the  Chekhov 
Publishing  House  issued  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
titles  in  the  Russian  language,  all  books  which  could 
not  be  issued  today  under  Soviet  political  censorship, 
and  it  has  distributed  these  books  to  Ixxikscllers  in 
more  than  forty-five  countries  of  the  free  world,  to 
reach  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russian  readers  who, 
otherwise,  would  have  available  almost  solely  books 
of  Soviet  origin  and  propaganda  twist.  Tlie  books  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Chekhov  Publishing  House  included: 
Peter  B.  Struve,  a  biography  of  an  important  Russian 


in  the  early  Twenties,  first  in  her  parents’ 
busy  Montmartre  caf6,  later  at  a  girls’  board¬ 
ing  school  in  Southern  France,  and  finally  in 
her  mother’s  native  village  in  Corrize,  will 
undoubtedly  take  its  place  as  an  unusual  ex¬ 
ample  of  child  psychology,  although  French 
letters  abound  in  material  relating  to  the  early 
lives  of  its  literary  figures.  Of  particular  in¬ 
terest  is  the  author’s  handling  of  the  religious 
education  of  this  little  girl,  who  had  never 
been  taught  her  prayers  or  any  spiritual  values 
by  her  busy,  working  parents.  La  grive  then 
represents  an  original  story  with  a  develop¬ 
ment  so  absorbing  that  this  reviewer  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  his  enthusiastic  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  Troyat’s  latest  effort. 

Pierre  Cour tines 
Queens  College 

**  Tarjei  Vesaas.  Ver  ny,  vdr  draum,  Oslo. 

Gyldendal  Norsk.  1956.  95  pages.  15  kr. 
This  new  collection  of  verse  by  Tarjei  Vesaas 
is  another  monument  to  the  author’s  versa¬ 
tility  in  selecting  his  themes,  his  mastery  of 
the  Norwegian  poetic  idiom,  and  his  deep- 
rooted  appreciation  for  the  world  of  the  senses 
as  revealed  in  his  imagery.  luive,  nature,  and 
reflection  arc  his  topics,  often  intermingled 
with  one  another  in  the  same  poem.  Vesaas's 
language  is  meticulous  and  refined,  hut  he  is 
not  afraid  to  express  himself  with  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  when  the  inspiration  is  present. 
For  over  three  decades  Vesaas  has  been  a  con¬ 
sistently  productive  writer,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  diminution  of  his  inspiration. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

M  M 

thinker  and  political  leader,  by  S.  Frank;  Ruttian  Lit¬ 
erature  tn  Exile,  a  study  by  Professor  tileb  Struve  of 
the  University  of  California;  The  Revolt  of  Dennit 
Ruthuyev,  a  new  novel  by  Sergei  Maximov;  and  a 
Hiitory  of  the  Soviet  Theatre,  an  inside  account  of 
Soviet  control  of  the  theater,  by  Nikolas  A.  GorUcha- 
koff,  until  1943  a  Soviet  theater  director. 

The  Chekhov  Publishing  flouse,  which  has  moved 
its  operations  to  24  East  22  Street,  New  York,  was 
established  in  Septemlier  1951  by  the  East  European 
Fund,  Inc.,  of  which  (ieorge  F.  Kennan  was  the  first 
Presulent.  This  challenge  to  the  Soviet  monopoly  in 
the  field  of  Russian  b<x>k-publishing  has  up  to  now 
been  supported  by  grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Since  1922  the  National  Board  of  YMCA's  has  sup¬ 
ported  the  publication  of  bcKiks  in  Russian  of  a  high 
cultural  value  through  the  YMCA  Press  in  Paris.  While 
supervising  the  sale  of  Chekhov  books,  the  National 
Board  will  also  continue  its  Russian-language  publish¬ 
ing  in  Paris. 


Books  in  French 

( For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  “Head-Liners” ) 


*  Aragon.  IJtteratures  sovUtiques.  Paris. 

Dcnocl.  1955.  395  pages.  990  fr. 

This  l>ook  is  a  collection  of  assorted  talks  and 
essays  on  Soviet  letters  by  one  of  the  leading 
French  writers  of  the  day.  Aragon  reports  ex¬ 
tensively  some  of  the  events,  personalities,  and 
discussions  of  the  Second  Congress  of  Writers 
held  in  1954  and  occasionally  offers  pertinent 
explanations,  flere,  and  later,  he  highlights 
the  role  of  the  Soviet  minorities  and  often 
liestows  on  their  rather  mediocre  output  an 
aura  of  undeserved  greatness.  Possibly  to  hll 
out  the  lx>ok,  Aragon  includes  in  his  work  a 
long,  interesting  hut  irrelevant  chapter  on 
Shakespeare  and  Mayakovsky.  There  is  also  a 
section  on  h^oUfhoz  literature  which  is  little 
more  than  an  Aragon  outpouring  occasioned 
by  the  poetry  of  the  Ukrainian  landscape,  and 
tacked  on  the  end  of  the  work  is  a  thin  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  educative  value  of  Soviet  literature. 

Literatures  soviStiques,  though  very  un¬ 
even  and  haphazard  in  content,  has  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  which  is  present¬ 
ed  with  charm,  imagination,  and  a  political 
bias  to  be  expected  from  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Paris  Communist  newspaper  HumanitL 
Ludmilla  fi.  Turl^evich 
Pri  nee  to  n  Uni  versity 

)ean-Rertrand  Barrere.  Romatn  Holland 

par  lui-mSme.  Paris.  Seuil.  1955.  192  pages. 
Another  volume  of  the  series  Fcrivains  de  tou- 
purs,  this  book  is  not,  as  its  title  would  seem 
to  imply,  an  autobiography,  ft  has,  to  be  sure, 
elements  thereof,  as  it  has,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of 
a  biography;  yet  it  is  neither.  Under  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  general  headings  (“(x)mbat,”  “Esprit 
d’ind^|)endence,”  “l.a  foret  des  sons,”  na¬ 
ture,”  and  the  like),  arranged  with  some  re¬ 
spect  for  chronology,  Barrere  presents  brief 
excerpts  from  Holland's  writings  to  underscore 
the  main  tenets  of  his  humanitarian  creed  and 
the  more  im{X)rtant  phases  of  his  voyage  tn- 
tirieur.  To  aid  him  in  his  task  Madame  Hol¬ 
land  placed  at  his  disposal  an  abundant  store 
of  photographs  and  a  number  of  in^dits. 
Neither  the  latter  nor  Barrere’s  deft  apprecia¬ 
tions  do  much  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the 
ever<ontroversial  Holland.  The  foregoing  is 
not,  however,  intended  as  criticism,  for  Barrere 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  what  he  apparent¬ 
ly  set  out  to  do — to  write  a  compendious  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  man  and  his  work. 


Rarely  will  one  encounter  such  a  physically 
attractive  book.  Its  pages  are  very  richly 
adorned  with  photos,  illustrations  of  Holland’s 
works  by  Franz  Masereel,  scenes  from  his 
plays,  facsimiles  of  letters  to  and  from  some 
of  his  world-renowned  correspondents,  etc., 
all  carefully  correlated  with  the  text.  Critical 
comments  by  French  authors  of  note,  a  de¬ 
tailed  chronology,  and  a  short  bibliography 
complete  this  useful  volume. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowsl^i 
University  of  Connecticut 

*  Jean  Cay rol,  ed.  Ecrire  L  Paris.  Seuil.  1 956. 
192  pages.  400  fr. 

Approximating  the  annuals  of  experimental 
writing  issued  in  the  United  States  by  New 
Directions,  this  attractively  printed  volume 
contains,  in  addition  to  poems  by  Michel 
d’Fiermies  and  Emmanuel  Delahaye,  three 
extended  prose  selections  by  a  trio  of  young 
writers:  Beatrice  Mabilais,  lx)uis  Sermaise, 
and  Jean  Abraham.  In  a  moving  prefatory 
chapter,  Jean  Cayrol  asks  the  reader  to  show 
understanding  in  reading  the  impressionable, 
uncertain,  insecure  works  which  the  book  pre¬ 
sents — works  “humides  d'inspiration.”  But 
the  editor  need  not  have  worried,  for  the  se¬ 
lections,  though  uneven,  bear  ample  witness 
to  the  talent  of  their  young  creators. 

Marvin  Magalaner 
City  College  of  New  Yorl{ 

L^on  (^ellier.  Gerard  de  Nerval:  L’homme 
et  I'oeuvre.  Paris.  Hatier-Boivin.  1956.  256 
pages.  450  fr. 

In  this  survey  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
Nerval,  each  fact  is  as  important  as  the  next. 
It  can  be  seen  that,  by  following  Nerval’s  de¬ 
velopment  and  production  in  a  strict  logical 
order,  Cellier  reaches  the  time  of  Nerval’s  first 
fit  of  madness.  We  then  witness  the  round  of 
writings  and  travels  by  which  the  harrassed 
newspaperman  fights  his  insanity.  The  artist, 
however,  is  lucid;  for  out  of  the  books  read, 
the  experience  lived,  and  the  dreams  explored 
is  forged  a  vivid  literature  of  myths.  And  in 
these  myths  lies  the  secret  of  Nerval’s  thought. 

With  its  maze  of  titles,  statements,  refuta¬ 
tions,  all  integrated  in  the  continuous  line  of 
'the  narrative,  this  book  is  hard  to  follow,  and 
intended  mainly  for  the  specialist. 

Kliane  Newl(irl( 
Wells  College 
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^  Monique  Nathan.  Virginia  Woolf  par 
elle-meme.  Paris.  Scuil.  1956.  192  pages, 
ill.  350  fr. 

Once  again  the  editors  of  the  series  Ecrivains 
de  toujours  provide  ample  illustration  of  the 
people,  places,  and  things  significant  in  the 
life  and  times  of  the  writer  studied.  In  the 
case  of  Virginia  Woolf  there  are  striking  and 
pertinent  photographs  of  the  English  country¬ 
side  and  London,  of  the  ocean  and  littoral,  of 
her  friends  and  family,  and  more  than  a  score 
of  formal  portraits  or  informal  snapshots.  The 
text  itself  presents  the  author  growing  up  l)c- 
tween  tea  table  and  garden,  then  coming  to 
know  the  members  of  the  Bloomsbury  group 
and  the  atmosphere  of  post-1918,  and  Anally 
passing  through  a  period  of  productivity  re¬ 
sulting  in  nine  novels,  seven  volumes  of  critical 
essays,  two  biographies,  and  a  journal  that  ul¬ 
timately  filled  twenty-six  notebooks.  A  bibli¬ 
ography  is  included.  TTie  book  is  an  excellent 
offering  in  compaci  form. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  John  C.  Prevost.  Le  dandy sme  en  France. 
(1817-1819).  Geneve.  Droz  (Paris.  Mi- 
nard).  1957.  215  pages.  15  Sw.  fr. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  French 
manners  and  morals  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  monograph,  orig¬ 
inally  a  thesis  submitted  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1952,  shows  the  influence  of  Eng¬ 
lish  men  and  letters  (Byron,  Lytton,  Disraeli, 
and  others)  on  the  development  of  the  dandy 
in  the  works  of  Stendhal,  Balzac,  Musset,  etc. 
The  French  dandy  is  contrasted  with  his  Eng¬ 
lish  counterpart,  whom  he  excelled  in  un¬ 
mixed  gaiety  and  unconstraint. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  suggestive  study 
deals  with  dandyism  as  a  literary  mannerism 
employed  by  the  French  writers  themselves 
in  order  to  exhibit  their  self<onceit:  a  pro¬ 
nounced  feeling  of  superiority  and  contempt 
for  the  reading  public  as  well  as  a  desire  to 
be  different  and  to  mystify  the  reader. 

Dagobert  de  Levie 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Edmce  de  la  Rouchefoucauld.  Anna  de 
Noailles.  Paris.  Universitaires,  1956.  123 
pages.  240  fr. 

The  Duchess  de  la  Rochefoucauld  follows  her 
study  of  Valery  by  an  equally  precise,  well- 
proportioned  criticism  of  Anna  de  Noailles’s 
verse  and  novels.  Her  present  study  has  a 
warm  comprehension  which  comes  from  the 
critic’s  being  a  poet,  herself,  as  well  as  from 


having  been  one  of  Anna  de  Noailles’s  friends. 
This  vantage,  however,  does  not  lead  to  su¬ 
perfluous  biography  nor  to  a  capricious 
glimpse  at  just  those  selections  preferred  by  the 
critic. 

Rather,  the  study  is  objective.  The  themes 
and  the  critical  ideas  are  soundly  illustrated 
by  quotations.  Finally,  to  complete  the  ob¬ 
jectivity,  opinions  of  contemporaries — Barr^s, 
Proust,  Mauriac,  Gide,  Valery,  ('octeau,  and 
others — are  given  of  Anna  de  Noailles,  the 
poet  of  death,  nature,  the  sun,  the  Orient, 
and  especially  of  love  and  the  heart. 

Martha  O' Nan 
Millik^in  University 

^  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery.  Un  tens  ^  la 
vie.  Claude  Reynal,  ed.  Paris,  (rallimard. 
1956.  262  pages.  550  fr. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  here  assembled  L’avia- 
teur,  the  intensely  moving  reportages  from 
Moscow  and  Spain,  and  miscellaneous  writ¬ 
ings  which  Kxupiristes  outside  of  France  have 
previously  been  able  to  consult  only  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty.  They  are  now  able  to 
verify  what  they  have  long  conjectured:  That 
at  his  first  attempt  Saint-Exup^ry  the  artist 
emerged  “en  pleine  possession  de  son  style,” 
in  the  words  of  Claude  Reynal.  Moreover,  the 
questions  which  tormented  him  at  the  time  of 
his  death  are  evident  from  the  very  beginning 
of  his  career. 

Betty  Lou  Dubois 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

*  Pierre  Schneider.  Jules  Renard  par  lui- 
mime.  Paris.  Seuil.  1956.  192  pages,  ill. 
350  fr. 

Schneider  begins  his  biography  (another  of¬ 
fering  in  the  Ecrivains  de  toujours  series)  with 
an  analysis  of  Poil  de  carotte,  in  which  he  sees 
an  autobiographical  account  of  Renard’s  early 
years.  The  biographer,  here  and  elsewhere, 
supjwrts  his  views,  as  the  title  indicates,  with 
many  quotations  from  Renard’s  texts.  His 
treatment  is  valid  and  interesting  until  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  account  for  the  temperament  of 
Renard  as  the  product  of  his  time,  a  decadent 
era  he  characterizes  as  the  "^poque  vespa- 
sienne.”  Too  much  space  is  devoted  to  the 
development  of  this  shaky  thesis.  The  last  few 
chapters,  dealing  with  Renard’s  later  years, 
are  more  acceptable  to  the  reader.  The  profu¬ 
sion  of  illustrations,  many  of  them  full-page, 
furnish  excellent  visual  documentation  on  the 
closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

E.  Paul  Gauthier 
Marquette  University 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


*  Jean  Anouilh.  Ornifle  ou  Le  courant  d’air. 

Paris.  Table  Rondc.  1955.  238  pages. 

The  hero  of  Ornifle  is  a  middle-aged  Don 
Juan  who  wanted  to  he  a  poet  hut  ended  up 
as  the  writer  of  advertising  jingles.  Jlis  past 
almost  catches  up  with  him  when  a  twenty- 
five  year  old  son  (the  result  of  an  early  wild 
oat)  whose  existence  was  unknown  to  him 
calls  on  him  in  order  to  murder  him  to  avenge 
his  mother.  The  shot  rings  out,  the  father 
falls  hut  does  not  die,  although  he  has  a  se¬ 
vere  heart  attack.  The  son  is  a  medical  student 
who  is  able  to  diagnose  his  father’s  malady 
correctly.  The  regular  doctor  says  it  is  not 
serious.  The  son  proves  to  be  right,  and  the 
father  dies.  TTiis  is  briefly  the  main  plot  but 
there  are  several  others.  Perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  feature  of  the  play  is  that  the  hero 
for  almost  the  first  time  in  Anouilh  is  middle- 
aged  rather  than  very  young. 

IV illis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

Alexandre  Arnoux.  Roi  d'un  jour,  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1956.  372  pages.  600  fr. 
The  revolution  overthrowing  the  French  king 
Charles  X  in  1830  rages  for  three  days  in  the 
novel,  Roi  d'un  jour.  On  the  middle  day,  a 
former  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  Empire,  and 
Restoration — a  lowly  enfant  du  sibcle — be¬ 
came  “king”  of  a  few  “subjects.”  Interrupting 
the  uprising  are  the  author's  comments  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  masses. 

A  more  convincing  thesis  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  developing  nascent  episodes.  For 
example,  the  mania  of  certain  men  to  seek 
fame  unscrupulously  could  have  been  echoed 
by  more  attention  to  the  hero’s  mistress  who 
sought  her  fortune  through  a  fraudulent  au¬ 
tobiography.  A  more  purposeful  use  of  dang¬ 
ling  events  and  less  omniscience  could  have 
built  out  of  the  excellent  historical  accumula¬ 
tion  the  living  thesis  novel  which  the  author 
apparently  intended  to  write. 

Martha  O'Nan 
Millilji n  Uni versity 

Dominique  Aubier.  lus  reina.  Paris.  Seuil. 

1956.  222  pages.  500  fr. 

The  striking  black  and  yellow  binding  of  this 
book  symbolizes  at  the  same  time  the  relent¬ 
lessly  burning  golden  sun  of  the  Midi  and 
the  mysteriously  imponderable,  impenetrable 
souls  of  its  inhabitants.  The  combination 
crone,  witch,  gypsy,  and  queen  of  the  title 
chooses  a  great-granddaughter  as  her  myitic 
heiress.  At  the  old  woman’s  death  the  child 
leaves  her  native  village.  She  returns  a  con¬ 


quering  movie  star  and  duchess  to  boot,  only 
to  Bnd  that  in  abandoning  her  family  she  lost 
it.  Burying  the  duke’s  gold  under  ber  door¬ 
step  does  not  suffice  to  buy  the  role  of  prodigal 
daughter  returned  nor  the  right  to  her  great¬ 
grandmother’s  title  of  queen  of  the  village.  In 
some  mysterious  way,  murdering  the  duke 
does. 

Perhaps  the  story  is  not  important.  The 
power  of  the  novel  lies  in  the  promise  that  the 
story  will  become  important  on  the  next  page. 
Subtly  revealed  by  a  crisscross  of  flashbacks  in 
a  scorching  and  passionate  language,  this 
eternal  nostalgia  for  the  return  to  childhood, 
with  the  knowledge  that  you  can  not  go  home 
again,  indicates  the  eventual  price  of  the  re¬ 
turn  and  at  the  same  time  demonstrates  that 
we  have  inevitably  left  a  part  of  ourselves  at 
the  point  of  origin. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
University  of  Delaware 

Claude  Aveline.  Pour  V amour  de  la  nuit. 

Paris.  Domat.  1956.  239  pages.  700  fr. 

E.  A.  Poe  and  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  inspired 
this  collection  of  four  “nights.”  The  stories 
are  told  flippantly  and/or  ironically,  and  the 
style  is  beautifully  balanced.  The  readers  meet 
old  acquaintances:  the  totally  disinterested, 
but  rather  well  informed  outsider,  the  pro¬ 
fessionally  concerned  and  knowledgeable  phy¬ 
sician,  criminals  dying  on  alien  beds,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  madwoman,  and  a  maniacal  recluse. 
TTien  there  is  the  author’s  personal  touch 
when  he  drily  observes  that  somebody  might 
exchange  a  military  career  for  the  diplomatic 
service  because  he  looks  better  in  formal  eve¬ 
ning  attire  than  in  full  dress  uniform.  And 
there  are  motor<ars  in  addition  to  nocturnal 
apparitions.  Marianne  Bonwit 

University  of  California 

**  Marcel  Aym^.  Les  oiseaux  de  lune.  Paris. 

Callimard.  1956.  267  pages.  550  fr. 

This  is  an  utterly  charming  play  in  which  a 
young  assistant  in  a  diploma  mill  discovers 
his  strange  |X)wer:  He  can  wish  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  into  birds  of  people  who  bother 
him.  Tlirough  three  acts  the  bewitching 
witchery  takes  place  with  varying  success;  in 
the  fourth  and  last  act,  under  the  influence  of 
the  waning  moon,  the  re-metamorphosis  be¬ 
gins.  The  experience  of  having  once  been  a 
bird  has  changed  the  people  strangely  and  for 
the  better;  they  become  wiser,  they  have 
somehow,  mysteriously,  acquired  insight.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  boys  get  girls,  the 
old  couples  are  reunited,  and  that  the  in¬ 
heritance  is  saved. 
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It  is  very  French,  this  playful  little  comedy 
between  reality  and  dream,  being  and  becom¬ 
ing,  The  poet — and  Marcel  Aymc  is  nothing 
if  not  a  truly  loving  poet — shows  himself  a 
tender  satirist  and  a  stern  humanitarian,  a  real 
moralist  and  a  critic  with  a  sense  of  the 
naughty.  Sometimes  the  story  appears  a  bit 
pat;  the  machinery  is  too  well  oiled;  however, 
it  would  be  a  joy  to  see  this  play  performed — 
hardly  on  Broadway  for  it  is  too  full  of  the 
fragrance  of  bittersweet,  but  perhaps  in  a 
poetically-minded  university  theater. 

Joseph  H.  Bunzel 
Richmond  School  of  Social  Worl{ 

**  Louis-Ferdinand  Celine.  Faerie  pour  une 
autre  fois.  II:  Normance.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1954.  375  pages.  650  fr. 

The  doctor  continues  his  labor  of  self-justifi¬ 
cation  to  the  rhythm  of  the  bombardment  of 
Paris,  and  the  reader  discovers  himself  once 
more  en  plein  CSline  (for  a  review  of  Vol¬ 
ume  I  see  B.A.  27:4,  p.  391).  The  work  builds 
up  sufficient  momentum  to  carry  one  along 
rapidly,  and  yet,  when  it  requires  more  than 
forty  pages  to  take  the  doctor  down  a  flight 
of  stairs,  one  thinks  inevitably  of  Henri 
Peyre’s  comment  on  Celine  in  Quest-ce  que  le 
classicisme:  “Tout  dire  est  i  la  fois  obscene  et 
ennuyant.  .  .  .” 

Betty  Lou  Dubois 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Maurice  Druon.  Les  rois  maudits.  I:  Le 
roi  de  fer.  II:  La  reine  6trangUe.  Paris. 
MonHiales.  1955.  352,  278  pages.  600  fr. 
ea. 

Two  influences  are  clearly  apparent  in  this 
two-volume  historical  thriller:  the  work  of 
Alexandre  Dumas  p^re,  and  the  modern  his¬ 
torical  movie,  Druon  exploits  the  novelistic 
possibilities  of  early  French  history  along  the 
same  lines  as  did  the  author  of  Les  trois  mous- 
quetaires,  although  with  considerable  more 
sophistication  and  plausibility.  His  characteri¬ 
zations  are  rather  flat  and  one-dimensional, 
his  style  is  rapid,  unadorned,  and  matter-of- 
fact,  and  the  action  takes  place  against  a 
meticulously  accurate  background  of  medieval 
scenery.  Credit  for  the  vast  research  needed 
for  this  historical  documentation  is  duly  given 
to  a  considerable  staff — C/eorges  Kessel,  sci- 
nariste,  Jos6-Andr6  Lacour,  romancier,  Albert 
Sigaux,  romancier,  Pierre  de  I^cretelle,  hts- 
torien,  and  Christiane  Gr6millon,  secretaire 
ginirale  de  I'Ateliet.  If  memory  serves,  the 
numerous  collaborators  of  Dumas  pbre  were 
not  similarly  favored  by  acknowledgement 
from  the  chef  de  1‘ Atelier. 


The  action  of  the  first  volume  revolves 
around  Philippe  IV,  le  roi  de  fer,  the  sinister 
working  out  of  the  dying  curse  of  Jacques 
de  Molay,  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  adultery  and  disgrace  of  Philippe’s  two 
daughters-in-law,  Blanche  and  Marguerite 
(see  Dumas,  La  Tour  de  Nesle).  The  second 
volume  takes  its  title  from  the  death  of  Mar¬ 
guerite  of  Navarre  in  prison,  presumably 
strangled  at  the  desire  of  her  husband  Louis 
X  le  Hutin  and  his  ambitious  uncle  Charles 
de  Valois;  but  the  real  tragedy  of  the  work 
concerns  the  disgrace  and  death  of  Philippe’s 
great  bourgeois  minister  Enguerrand  de  Ma- 
rigny  and  the  destruction  of  his  life’s  work  at 
the  hands  of  the  reactionary  aristocracy. 
Among  the  numerous  historical  personages  of 
the  two  volumes  moves  the  attractive  fictional 
figure  of  the  young  lombard  Ciuccio  Bagli- 
oni,  whose  springtime  idyll  with  Marie  de 
Cressay  is  apparently  to  be  continued  in  sub¬ 
sequent  volumes  from  the  “Workshop” — the 
second  volume  ends,  like  a  cinema  serial,  with 
young  Baglioni  booked  to  escort  Clemence  of 
Hungary  from  Naples  to  be  le  Hutins  sec¬ 
ond  bride,  W.  Kdward  Brown 

Lafayette  College 

Fran^oise  D’Eaubonne.  La  vie  passionnie 
d’Arthur  Rimbaud.  Paris.  L’lntercon- 
tinentale  du  Livre.  1956.  379  pages.  990 
fr. 

TTie  myth  of  Rimbaud  has  not  been  shattered 
by  Etiemble.  The  archrebel  among  poets  will 
reappear  in  many  a  work  of  fiction.  This 
“passionate”  biography  is  avowedly  fictional. 
The  child,  then  the  adolescent  in  Rimbaud  is 
presented  arguing  with  his  teachers,  clashing 
with  his  family,  walking  and  almost  flirting 
with  women,  fighting  with  Verlaine;  more 
briefly,  the  nomadic  existence  of  the  man  who 
had  bid  farewell  to  poetry  is  condensed  in  a 
few  vivid  scenes. 

The  author  writes  with  vigor  and  is  not 
afraid  of  crudities.  This  is  not  a  woman’s 
book,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  instinct  with  fire 
and  with  truculence.  Fran^oise  d’Eaubonne, 
part  Breton  and  part  Spanish,  is  a  prolific 
novelist  and  has  a  gift  for  conjuring  up  the 
past  in  all  its  vividness.  But  such  a  fictional 
garland  woven  around  Rimbaud  is  unlikely 
to  seduce  many  readers,  Tlie  novelist  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  poetry  and  the  letters  of  Rim¬ 
baud.  But  she  fails  to  bring  any  insights  into 
his  poetry  or  into  the  mysteries  of  Rimbaud’s 
genius.  Her  talent,  which  is  real,  and  her  zeal 
would  have  been  better  served  by  a  straight¬ 
forward  biography.  Henri  Feyre 

Yale  University 
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**  Julien  Orcen.  L’ombre.  Paris.  Plon.  1956. 
233  pages.  450  fr. 

TBc  critics  as  a  whole  did  not  praise  greatly 
the  plays  presented  before  Parisian  audiences 
for  the  first  time  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Fall,  1956,  theatrical  season.  Among  them  was 
(ireen’s  story  of  the  events  that  transpire  ten 
years  after  a  rejected  seducer  pushes  to  death 
the  woman  who  scorns  him,  while  her  hus¬ 
band  stands  by,  believing  she  has  been  untrue 
with  another.  The  play  in  print  does  not  de¬ 
serve  plaudits  either.  Tlie  plot  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  original,  the  characters  are  hardly 
delineated,  and  the  sjweches  are  slow  and 
lacking  in  spontaneity.  But  Green  has  already 
proved  that  he  deserves  a  place  in  the  French 
theater.  One  can  not  always  be  a  winner. 

Loti  Marie  Sutton 
Baylor  University 

Raymond  l^s  Vergnas.  Le  mystere  Ni¬ 
agara.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1956.  233 
pages.  450  fr. 

This  is  the  diary  of  Colette  Lambert,  twenty- 
nine  year  old  widowed  sister  of  a  French  pro¬ 
fessor  “visiting”  the  faculty  of  a  Western  New 
York  liberal  arts  college.  Exile  is  excitingly 
interrupted  by  Colette’s  discovering  a  corpse, 
her  solitude  filled  by  a  cleverly  deductive 
search  for  the  killer.  A  fairly  suspenseful 
amateur-detective  novel  in  a  highly  poetic  set¬ 
ting,  the  mystery  has  further  value  and  inter¬ 
est  as  a  document  on  the  microcosm  of  the 
small  college  town  with  its  inevitable  French 
group,  quiet  life,  and  limited  distractions. 
Nine  out  of  ten  readers  will  be  surprised  by 
the  denouement. 

Eugene  F.  Murphy 
University  of  South  Carolina 

**  Due  de  Levis  Mirepoix.  Le  seigneur  in- 
connu.  Paris.  stcEP.  1956.  267  pages.  600 
fr. 

The  Due  de  Levis  Mirepoix,  one  of  France’s 
forty  immortals,  is  an  honnete  homme  who 
amuses  himself  hy  writing  novels  and  must 
surely  nut  count  on  this  one  to  insure  him  his 
immortality.  This  novel  should  have  been 
written  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  even 
then  it  would  not  have  been  one  of  the 
“greats,”  though  it  profusely  reproduces  stock 
scenes  and  stock  characters:  a  heroine  who 
fainu  after  a  dance  with  her  beloved,  conver¬ 
sations  in  a  provincial  salon,  family  rivalries, 
an  ambitious  mother,  and  even  a  vicious  mis¬ 
tress  who  threatens  to  ruin  her  ex-lover’s  hon¬ 
orable  family.  In  brief,  this  is  a  most  romantic 
novel,  if  we  interpret  the  term  romantic  as  a 
young  girl  of  fifteen  would.  But  after  all,  the 


Due  de  Levis  Mirepoix,  as  a  gentleman,  has 
the  right,  in  his  elegant  prose,  to  write  what 
he  wants.  The  novel  would  make  a  good 
movie  with  Gerard  Philipe. 

Rimy  G.  Saisselin 
Western  Reserve  University 

**  Ciabriel  Marcel.  Croissez  et  multipliez. 

Paris.  Plon.  1955.  213  pages.  450  fr. 

For  the  second  time  in  succession,  Marcel  has 
published  a  play  which  he  hesitated  to  present 
on  the  stage,  lie  explains  why  in  his  postface. 

The  play  concerns  a  young  wife  who  has 
become  tired  of  incessant  child-bearing  and 
the  domination  of  her  husband  by  a  war  com¬ 
rade  who  has  become  a  priest.  She  leaves  her 
husband  and  turns  for  help  to  a  cousin,  him¬ 
self  a  priest.  His  refusal  to  help  her  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  secret  in  his  own  past  which 
drove  him  into  the  priesthood.  The  heroine 
finally  returns  to  her  husband,  who  decides 
to  try  harder  to  make  his  marriage  successful 
and  give  up  reliance  upon  his  friend  the 
priest. 

In  this  case  study  Marcel  shows  the  effects 
of  philosophical  ideas  on  everyday  life.  He  is 
probably  correct  in  assuming  that  this  play  is 
better  read  than  seen  in  the  theater. 

Willis  H,  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Roger  Peyrefitte.  Jeunes  proies.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1956.  251  pages.  575  fr. 
Andr^  Gide  once  said  of  Roger  Peyrefitte  that 
he  was  a  writer  in  the  best  French  tradition, 
whose  works  would  be  read  a  hundred  years 
hence.  In  his  latest  book,  feunes  proies,  Peyre¬ 
fitte  has  indeed  displayed  in  virtuoso  manner 
those  qualities  so  eminently  set  forth  by  the 
great  French  literary  figures  of  the  past; 
namely,  clarity  of  style,  a  satirical  wit  with 
overtones  of  profundity,  atmosphere,  and  an 
cver-pervasive  sense  of  good  taste. 

TTie  plot  is  risqu^  in  the  extreme  but  the 
author  handles  his  subject  matter  with  such 
consummate  skill  and  sensitivity  that  only 
the  most  prudish  could  be  annoyed.  One 
might  add  that  Peyrefitte  has  once  again  used 
his  vast  knowledge  of  mythology  to  draw 
amusing  similes  between  a  by-gone  age  and 
the  one  we  are  now  putting  on  record  for 
future  historians. 

Edward  McGill 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

**  Jean-Charles  Pichon.  Lautobiographe. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1956.  375  pages.  750  fr. 
This  searching,  sincere,  blunt,  and  fearless 
book  was  published  under  the  direction  of 
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Herv^  Bazin,  whose  motto  is  “Nothing  but 
life.”  It  bears  every  trait  of  a  great  hunger  and 
thirst  for  truth  as  sought  by  a  man  who  tries 
to  understand  why  his  wife,  recently  claimed 
by  death,  and  he,  though  loving  each  other 
very  dearly,  never  reached  the  complete  happi¬ 
ness  that  should  be  the  goal  of  every  marriage. 
The  book  is  a  continuous  attempt  to  relive 
and  investigate  the  past,  probing  into  the 
causes  that  led  this  couple  to  stop  this  side  of 
the  mysterious  door  to  happiness.  Tlie  basic 
theme  that  haunts  the  husband  is  the  belief, 
not  followed  while  his  wife  was  alive  and 
now  irreparably  lost,  that  the  only  key  that 
can  open  the  door  to  perfect  happiness  is  the 
mutual  understanding  between  the  mates,  a 
goal  that  few  seek  and  fewer  achieve  in 
marriage. 

The  novel  is  written  in  the  first  person,  a 
most  suitable  form  for  the  confessions  of  the 
desolate  husband.  But  the  novel  is  more  than 
a  personal  confession.  It  is  the  confession  of 
the  modern  man  in  that  it  illumines  so  many 
nooks  of  the  human  soul. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

**  Armand  Pierhal.  La  Chartreuse  de  Tonar. 

Paris.  Fayard.  1956.  253  pages.  7()0  fr. 

A  French  version  of  The  Man  in  the  Gray 
Flannel  Suit  with  Ren^,  an  almost  saintly 
business  man,  as  hero,  his  American  wife  as 
heroine,  and  a  half-Russian  cousin  as  enemy. 
Throughout  this  overlong  novel,  the  Russian 
cousin,  for  no  other  motive  than  that  Rent’s 
virtue  annoys  him,  plots  to  discredit  Rent’s 
modernizing  of  his  business  and  to  seduce 
Rent’s  wife.  In  a  tragic  denouement  all  suffer 
catastrophe,  though  there  is  supposed  to  be 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  Rent’s  factory  is 
named  for  him  as  a  memorial.  All  values  are 
presented  in  a  crude  black  and  white;  there 
is  no  subtlety  or  surprise  in  thought  or  style. 

Dorothy  Nyren 
Newton,  Mass. 

*  Michel  Ragon.  Trompe-l'oeil.  Paris.  Al- 
bin  Michel.  1956.  251  pages.  480  fr. 

After  publishing,  in  May,  1946,  an  essay  en¬ 
titled  L’aventure  de  t art  abstrait,  Michel 
Ragon  has  now  written  the  first  novel  describ¬ 
ing  art  circles  dedicated  to  abstract  painting. 
This  book,  containing  information  about  sev¬ 
eral  well-known  artists  and  enlivened  by  many 
a  protagonist  whose  identity  might  be  recog¬ 
nized  if  readers  were  skilful  at  decoding 
proper  names,  created  a  sensation  in  Paris  last 
autumn. 


The  main  character  in  Trompe-l’oeil  is 
Manh^s,  a  Jewish  refugee  endowed  with  great 
creative  powers.  A  pioneer  in  abstract  paint¬ 
ing,  Manh^s  actually  invented  a  new  form  of 
expression.  The  art  dealer  who  first  launched 
the  painter,  Laivit-Canne,  deliberately  re¬ 
solved  to  discredit  Manh^  because  the  latter 
had  rebuked  him  for  having  altered  his  name 
(I^vy).  Vainly  does  Fontenoy,  an  upright, 
honest,  and  uncompromising  art  critic,  stand 
by  Manh^s  and  ruin  his  own  career  in  his  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  to  save  his  friend;  driven  to  de¬ 
spair,  the  painter  hangs  himself.  Yet,  after  the 
death  of  the  artist,  Manh^s’s  imitators  rise  to 
fame  and  make  a  fortune.  Abstract  art  finally 
wins  recognition,  mostly  through  a  vigorous 
advertising  campaign  orchestrated  by  I^ivit- 
Canne. 

In  Michel  Ragon’s  words,  the  plight  of 
Manh^s  and  his  devoted  friend  is  made  in¬ 
tensely  dramatic  and  touching.  While  the 
drama  progresses  towards  its  tragic  ending, 
however,  a  burlesque  show  is  being  produced 
backstage.  Michaud,'  an  underwear  manufac¬ 
turer  who  accidentally  becomes  an  art  collec¬ 
tor,  builds  up  a  tremendous  reputation  for  his 
son  who,  under  the  name  of  Karl  Daumich, 
will  be  one  of  the  most  famous  exjwnents  of 
the  non-figurative  school  of  painting. 

Art  dealers,  art  critics,  art  collectors  cyni¬ 
cally  go  about  their  crooked  business,  some  of 
them  haunting  postwar  Montparnasse  where, 
at  the  D6me  or  the  Select,  they  point  to  the 
tables  at  which  Picasso  and  Soutine  used  to 
sit  twenty  years  ago.  TTiis  makes  an  interest¬ 
ing  backdrop  for  a  colorful  but  depressing 
picture,  painted  in  the  vein  of  humoristic 
satire.  Marie-1  j)uise  Dufrenoy 

University  of  California 

**  Emmanuel  Robles.  l.rt  couteaux.  Paris. 

Seuil.  1956.  251  pages. 

Emmanuel  Robles  has  done  a  first  class  job  of 
writing  in  his  latest  book  about  life  in  a  small 
city  in  Mexico.  There  are  two  preoccupations 
in  his  mind  as  he  paints  the  reactions  of  his 
characters  to  their  social  environment.  One  is 
the  problem  of  alcohol  and  prohibition.  The 
other  is  religion  and  anti-religiosity.  Against 
this  dual  backdrop,  the  inhabitants  of  Villa- 
hermosa  engage  in  a  drama  that  is  (wignantly 
human  and  filled  with  passion,  love,  hate,  ig¬ 
norance,  and  suffering.  In  the  brief  course  of 
one  week  each  person  reveals  his  true  self,  and 
for  the  most  part  each  of  them  is  essentially 
selfish.  The  novel  is  so  well  done  that  the 
reader  will  almost  feel  that  he  has  observed 
what  he  has  read.  Streeter  Stuart 

Lexington,  Mass. 
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^  Vcrcor*,  Coleres.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 

1956.  355  pages.  630  fr. 

In  this  novel  various  intellectuals  attempt  to 
combat  human  misery.  Egmont  isolates  him¬ 
self  and  tries  to  cure  gangrene  in  his  foot  by 
plunging  into  cellular  consciousness;  he  suc¬ 
ceeds,  but  at  the  cost  of  almost  becoming  an 
amoeba.  Meanwhile  Mirambeau  leaves  his 
laboratory  to  aid  by  public  acts  of  sympathy  a 
group  of  strikers  and  opponents  of  the  police 
state.  A  girl,  Pascale,  decides  she  loves  a  young 
leftist  leader  rather  than  the  unengaged  Eg¬ 
mont  with  his  more  radical  and  impatient 
quest,  equated  to  a  Carmelite  vocation.  Char¬ 
ity  begins  in  the  street,  not  in  the  cell. 

('ertainly  in  this  rather  crowded  canvas 
Vercors  succeeds  best  in  the  often  quite  dra¬ 
matic  strike  scenes;  the  metaphysical  passages 
usually  lack  any  comparable  intensity.  Per- 
ha|  H  the  reader  could  have  been  more  in¬ 
volved  if  Pascale’s  dilemma  had  been  struc¬ 
turally  central  rather  than  peripheral. 

Franl(  P.  Bowman 
Univertlty  of  California 

Luc  Estang.  Les  quatre  iUments.  Poemes 
(1937-1955).  Pans.  CJallimard.  1956.  271 
pages.  650  fr. 

The  poetry  of  Luc  Estang  has  not  changed 
perceptibly  in  the  last  two  decades.  An  at¬ 
tempted,  perhaps  sophisticated  simplicity 
characterizes  most  of  his  lyrics.  Instead  of  ex- 
{lerimentation  with  poetic  techniques  there  is 
in  them  almost  an  obsession  with  assonance: 
mere  des  merveilles,  le  del  est  dans  mes  dls, 
peupliers  peupUs,  les  mots  s’imottent. 

Luc  Estang’s  world  is  circumscribed  by  a 
semi-religious  feeling  for  the  earth  and  the 
sea  and  man’s  sanctity.  At  its  best,  in  such 
pieces  as  “(Jn  homme  a  la  terre,”  it  is  as  inno¬ 
cent  and  refined  as  the  world  of  Francis 
Jammes. 

Eisig  Silberschlag 
Hebrew  Teachers  College 

Malek  I3addad.  malheur  en  danger. 
Paris.  La  Nef.  1956.  60  pages. 

The  Algerian  poet  Malek  Haddad  expresses 
in  this  lKx>k  his  great  love  for  his  native  land 
and  his  precxrcupations  with  death,  war,  de¬ 
struction,  and  peace.  His  voice  is  tender  and 
powerful  at  the  same  time.  The  introduction 
in  poetic  prose  is  a  beautiful  explanation  of 
the  creative  and  philosophical  attitude  of  the 
author,  who,  being  conscious  of  his  inner  loy¬ 
alty  and  attachment  to  his  birthplace  and  his 
roots,  is  also  a  French-language  poet.  This 
dualism  gives  the  poems  the  peculiar  charm 
of  expressing  the  romantic  sentiment  of  all 


colonial  peoples,  while  revealing  the  struggle 
to  accept  the  language  and  the  cultural  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  conqueror. 

The  themes  are  varied:  Haddad’s  child¬ 
hood  in  Algiers,  the  sensuous  feeling  for  mu¬ 
sic  and  colors  of  the  Arab  world,  the  sadness 
of  living  in  exile,  the  memories  tinted  with  a 
Bavor  of  laughter,  and  the  ironic  implication 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  using  the  word  “dove” 
as  the  symbol  of  peace,  but  ready  to  be  just  a 
common  “bird”  after  accomplishing  its  mis¬ 
sion. 

The  poet  never  forgets  his  poetic  mission, 
though.  The  title  is  a  play  on  words  in  which 
the  idea  of  “misfortune”  and  “danger”  are 
interplayed.  The  meaning  is  clear:  Since  sor¬ 
row  and  unhappiness  have  become  the  univer¬ 
sal  heritage  of  mankind,  there  is  no  longer 
any  particular  significance  or  any  greatness 
attached  to  misfortune. 

Maria  Teresa  Babin 
New  Yorl(  University 

*  Marcel  Sauvage.  La  fleur  coupie.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1955.  190  pages.  450  fr. 

Sauvage  and  his  publisher  now  give  us  prose 
poems  more  slender  than  Baudelaire  would 
have  thought  of  writing  and  quatrains  that 
waver  gracefully  before  falling  to  the  ground, 
like  “yesterday’s  camellias”  or  “the  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  the  cemetery.”  In  the  prose  form, 
the  characters  walk  into  and  out  of  a  tenderly 
insane  life  against  quickly  distorted  back¬ 
grounds.  Occasionally  there  is  witticism,  with¬ 
out  too  much  laughter,  e.g.,  “everything  costs 
a  lot  in  war,  even  tears.”  The  manner  is 
Villunesque  often,  too.  Sauvage’s  irony  is  as 
sharp  as  it  is  delicate,  no  matter  what  turns 
his  poetic  intelligence  takes.  One  is  tempted 
to  use  a  figure,  “the  perfumed  blade.” 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

*  Henri  Calet.  Centre  I’oubli.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1956.  221  pages.  570  fr. 

The  wartime  articles  collected  in  this  publica¬ 
tion  were  written  during  the  Occupation. 
Tliey  reflected  the  hardships  of  the  time  and 
brought  a  message  of  resignation,  courage, 
and  hufie.  Tlie  victims  of  the  concentration 
camps,  for  instance,  were  telling  a  story  of  in¬ 
credible  sufferings  met  with  a  quiet,  simple 
courage.  The  late  Calet’s  patriotism  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  together  with  the  excellence  of  the 
style,  gave  an  accent  of  warm  tenderness  and 
sober  despair  to  these  articles. 

Eliane  Newl(irl{ 
Wells  College 
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*  Jean  Fouchard.  Plaisirs  de  Saint-Domin- 
gue.  Port-au-Prince.  1955.  181  pages. 
Searching  newspapers,  letters,  and  diaries  for 
details  to  complete  his  study  of  the  Haitian 
theater  of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  Fou¬ 
chard  turned  up  many  items  about  the  social, 
literary,  and  artistic  life  of  the  time,  collected 
in  a  separate  volume.  After  a  general  consid¬ 
eration  of  pastimes,  he  discusses  first  the  social 
life,  in  thirty-five  pages,  mostly  quoted  from 
journals  of  visitors.  Enthusiastic  accounts  of 
elaborate  receptions,  sumptuous  banquets,  and 
beautiful  women  abound. 

Much  longer  is  the  section  on  musicians, 
painters,  and  actors,  which  includes  quota¬ 
tions  from  works  by  the  popular  poets  of  the 
period.  Finally  Fouchard  brings  together  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  founding  of  Vaux-Hall  ns 
the  center  of  the  Island’s  cultural  life,  and 
provides  programs  of  band  concerts,  and  of 
fireworks  displays  brought  from  Italy.  He 
makes  life  between  1764  and  1799  seem  very 
pleasant  on  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Joseph  Kessel.  Timoin  parmi  les  hommes. 
I:  Le  temps  de  I’espirance.  Paris.  Mon¬ 
diales.  1956.  327  pages.  750  fr. 

When  he  was  twenty  years  old,  in  1918,  Joseph 
Kessel  became  one  of  the  pioneer  reporters 
that  newspapers  started  to  send  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  world  to  witness  spectacular 
events.  He  combines  the  talent  of  a  first  class 
reporter  with  that  of  a  talented  novelist,  and 
his  chronicles,  having  the  mark  of  both,  are 
outstanding.  His  articles  constitute  pages  of 
real  history.  With  him,  we  witness  the  dra¬ 
matic  march  of  the  victorious  troops  of  the 
Allies,  headed  by  Marshal  Foch,  under  the 
Arch  of  Triumph,  to  the  sound  of  cannon  and 
military  bands.  In  1922,  he  interviews  Prince 
Youssoupoff,  the  man  who  killed  Rasputin. 
Then  he  visits  Ireland  as  guest  of  the  Sinn 
Fein,  l^ter,  he  goes  to  Palestine,  and  tells 
about  the  resurrection  of  Israel.  In  1929,  he 
repmrts  a  hectic  flight  on  a  portion  of  the 
“ligne  l^gendaire,”  the  airline  France-Argen¬ 
tine,  which  the  French  pilots  were  establish¬ 
ing  with  the  early  planes  of  the  time,  against 
unbelievable  difficulties. 

Timoin  parmi  les  hommes  comprises  an  ex¬ 
cellent  collection  of  articles  bringing  back  the 
events  of  an  epoch  not  too  far  away,  and  yet 
surrounded  by  the  halo  of  the  past  in  our  fast- 
moving  world. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Parl(  College 


**  Georges  Duthuit.  Le  musie  inimaginable. 

3  vols.  Paris.  Corti.  1956.  269,  349,  63 

pages  -f-  184  plates.  3,500  fr. 

In  this  impressive  work  Duthuit  provides  a 
well-documented  critique  of  Malraux’s  fa¬ 
mous  Musie  imagtnaire.  Himself  a  trained 
art  historian  as  well  as  a  leading  avant-garde 
critic,  Duthuit  objects  strongly  to  the  intellec- 
tualizing  and  schematizing  bias  of  Malraux, 
who  likes  to  bind  disparate  and  genetically 
unrelated  art  works  together  in  uneasy  bed- 
fellowship,  and  whose  analogies  (and  judg¬ 
ments)  are  prompted  by  literary  strategies 
rather  than  by  any  primary  response  to  the 
objects  in  hand — the  kind  of  response  that 
would  see  them  as  living,  creating  their 
peculiar  ambiance  around  them,  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  unclassihable  (though  susceptible  of  rea¬ 
sonable  pairings  or  parallels).  Malraux  as¬ 
signs  to  the  artistic  product  what  Duthuit  calls 
a  “false  eternity”:  He  disallows  that  the  work 
— like  the  man  who  made  it — is  mortal, 
transient.  In  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  Mal¬ 
raux’s  pantheon  nothing  can  breathe,  least  of 
all  those  exemplars  which  he  holds  up  to  our 
worshipful  inspection.  Here  Spirit  reigns  su¬ 
preme — a  pure,  abstract,  homogenizing  spirit 
— scornful  of  particulars,  concretion,  unique¬ 
ness  of  event. 

That  cult  of  pure  spirit,  or  absolute  style, 
is  scored  by  [duthuit  with  great  vehemence. 
“To  what  Malraux  calls  style  corres|X)nds  the 
cult  of  reproductions  and  of  the  museum 
(viz.  in  Les  voix  du  silence) — one  leading  on 
to  the  other.  Effortless  acquisition,  conquest 
without  struggle — these  are  the  practical 
equivalents  of  Malraux’s  style.  Style  puts  us 
into  the  possession  of  things  without  our  hav¬ 
ing  to  take  any  risks  whatever,  without  get¬ 
ting  our  hands  dirty:  All  is  nice  and  clean  and 
ours  to  boot.  Man’s  unvoiced  lust  for  power — 
a  power  that  can  l)e  gained  without  effort — 
finds  its  fulfillment  in  the  museum  and  in 
‘style.’  lacking  any  official  role  (yet  all  the 
more  influential  on  account  of  this)  Malraux 
acts  today  as  our  high  priest  (commissar, 
really)  of  artistic  information.” 

The  book  is  handsomely  produced.  Volume 
III  presents  the  illustrative  material  en  bloc; 
an  interesting  commentary  on  the  plates  com¬ 
pletes  the  work. 

Francis  Golffing 
Pennington  College 

Michel  D^on.  l^ttre  <1  un  jeune  Rastignac. 

Paris.  Fasquelle.  1956.  117  pages.  350  fr. 
Under  the  transparent  guise  of  advising  a  lit¬ 
erary-fame-hungry  young  cousin  from  Per¬ 
pignan  on  the  finer  or  shadier  points  of  mak- 
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ing  a  successful  career  in  Paris,  D^on,  a 
reasonably  successful  and  distinctly  gifted 
novelist  himself,  venomously  vents  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  arrivisme,  dibroutllardisme,  and 
intrigue  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  delib¬ 
erately  overstated  indictment,  have  become  the 
major  ingredients  of  literary  life  and  author- 
publisher<ritic  and  prize  jury  member  re¬ 
lations  in  what  nevertheless  still  is  the  world’s 
capital  of  letters.  In  my  time,  Paris  was  never 
quite  like  this;  but  recent  visits  seemed  in¬ 
dicative  of  a  regrettably  transformed  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  utilitarian  ruthlessness,  clan- 
mindedness,  the  cult  for  “Number  One,”  and 
crass  commercialism  all  raise  their  often  de¬ 
ceptively  charming  heads  and  more  than  tend 
to  justify,  to  a  degree  which  he  could  not  have 
foreseen,  Hemingway’s  statement  that  ours 
(the  writers’)  is  a  profession  in  which  no 
quarter  is  either  asked  or  given. 

Ferociously  cynical,  with  no  holds  barred 
and  more  than  an  (Kcasional  below-the-belt 
blow  at  some  of  his  favorite  [x)litical  bStes 
noires  or  detested  confreres,  yet  elegantly 
witty — to  the  extent  of  pulling  over  and  get¬ 
ting  away  with  the  last  paragraph  titled  His- 
totre  presque  vraie  d'Amadts,  where  a  diluted 
Rabelaisian  humor  often  borders  or  invades 
the  domain  of  pornogra|)hy — D^on  has  doubt¬ 
lessly  succeeded  in  writing  a  new  sort  of 
chronique  scandaleuse  of  the  complex  “mi¬ 
lieu”  of  French  letters  and  probably  has  done 
his  own  cause  of  self-promotion  some  good  in 
adding  a  new  twist  to  the  time-honored  de¬ 
vice  of  “^pater  le  bourgeois.”  For,  oddly 
enough,  those  who  may  recognize  themselves 
in  this  unflattering  (Mrtrayal  will  like  it  most: 
The  “in’s,”  provided  they  are  really  as  solidly 
entrenched  as  IVon  makes  it  look  like,  can 
afford  to  chuckle  it  off;  the  “out’s”  will  find 
here  a  few  more  striking  coinings  for  uttering 
their  (legitimate  or  unwarranted)  frustration. 

E.  E.  N. 

Paul  van  den  Bosch.  Ler  enjants  de  I'ab- 
surde.  Paris.  Table  Ronde.  1956.  172 
pages.  350  fr. 

The  author  of  this  lucid  meditation  on  the 
present  plight  of  man  was  fifteen  years  old 
when  the  war  entled.  Formerly  a  student  at  a 
religious  school,  he  seems  to  have  drunk  in 
one  feverish  draught  the  teachings  of  Sartre 
and  Camus.  He  tells  us  in  the  clear-cut  style 
of  these  masters,  studded  with  striking  intel¬ 
lectual  formulas,  what  it  is  like  to  be  born 
into  a  world  of  ruins,  where  there  is  nothing 
left  to  destroy,  nothing  to  rebel  against,  no 
faith  to  lose,  no  Ciod  to  kill,  a  world  in  which 
the  absurd  is  no  longer  a  new  continent  to  be 


explored  but  merely  the  one  on  which  we  are 
condemned  to  live. 

Former  generations  were  nurtured  on  the 
absurd,  but  this  one  is  dying  of  it.  Unlike 
their  elders,  the  young  men  of  the  “absurd 
generation”  did  not  have  a  chance  to  choose 
atheism,  for  it  was  already  there  as  the  natural 
state  of  man,  sc  natural  in  fact  that  the  true 
unbeliever  seems  to  be  the  Christian  who 
denies  the  evidence  of  the  absurd.  For  them 
evil  is  not  the  cause  but  the  necessary  result 
of  all  human  activities,  and  whatever  they  do, 
the  nonsense  of  life  is  there,  inside  of  them. 
Not  indifference,  therefore,  but  anguished 
skepticism  is  their  disease.  This  makes  them 
incapable  of  adhering  completely  to  any 
philosophy  or  political  system.  In  an  attempt 
to  escape  the  intolerable  solitude  of  Existen¬ 
tialism  they  may  be  tempted  for  a  moment  by 
Communism.  But  then  again,  the  vision  of 
the  misery  of  men  “who  will  have  no  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask”  once  the  new  faith  becomes  the 
established  religion  fills  them  with  appre¬ 
hension. 

Evidently  the  Mass  Man  is  no  more  an  an¬ 
swer  than  the  Christian  or  the  Individualist 
whom  he  replaced.  It  would  be  equally  vain 
to  seek  refuge  in  art.  Modern  art,  like  modern 
life,  is  the  product  of  the  same  spiritual  climate 
that  gave  rise  to  the  concentration  camps:  It 
is  dehumanized.  Thus  torn  between  two 
philosophies,  strangers  in  their  environment, 
cut  off  from  the  world  of  nature,  repelled  by 
art  galleries  from  which  man  has  been  exiled, 
these  tragic  children  of  a  civilization  in  peril 
long  for  a  rebirth  of  human  values. 

The  book  ends  with  the  expression  of  hopx: 
in  a  new  “humanism”:  Happiness  must  be 
found  somewhere  between  Christian  Re¬ 
demption  and  Nietzschean  Heroism.  Through 
communion  with  nature,  artistic  creation, 
love,  brotherhood,  it  may  still  be  possible  to 
quench  man’s  thirst  for  the  Infinite. 

Maria  Kosl(o 
Queens  College 

Bernard  Groethuysen.  Philosophie  de  la 
Revolution  Franfaise,  pricedi  de  Montes¬ 
quieu.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1956.  306  pages. 
900  fr. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1946  Groethuysen 
had  been  working  on  the  general  problem  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  French  Revolution. 
This  volume  (apparently  edited  by  Alix  Guil- 
lain)  contains  such  literary  remains  as  were 
publishable.  It  consists  of  a  long,  but  frag¬ 
mentary  essay  on  the  thought  of  Montes¬ 
quieu,  and  a  French  translation  of  notes  for  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
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French  Revolution  delivered  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin  in  1907. 

The  latter,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
book,  deals  with  the  background  and  rise  of 
the  scientific  and  political  ideas  that  consti¬ 
tuted  the  philosophy  of  the  men  of  1789,  The 
author  begins  with  the  scientific  rationalism 
of  Descartes;  he  emphasizes  the  dilemma  of 
the  rationality  of  the  physical  universe  and 
the  apparent  irrationality  of  human  affairs 
that  troubled  thinkers  at  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  After  two  excellent  chapters 
on  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  he  deals  at  some 
length  with  the  philosophic  problem  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  constitution  based  on  natural  rights 
which  would  guarantee  both  liberty  and 
equality.  This  book  is  not  concerned  with 
men,  or  events,  or  movements,  but  exclusively 
with  ideas.  A  reader  who  expects  a  treatment 
of  the  relationship  between  the  ideas  of  the 
Enlightenment  and  the  history  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  will  be  disappointed;  but  if  he 
wants  a  closely  reasoned  and  documented 
genealogy  of  those  ideas  themselves,  he  will 
be  rewarded.  John  F.  Charles 

Wabash  College 

**  Jean  Danidou.  Dieu  et  nous.  Paris.  Gras- 
set.  1956.  251  pages.  585  fr. 

This  masterly  theological  study  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  Jesuit  scholar  treats  in  six 
compact  and  closely  reasoned  chapters  of  God 
as  He  has  manifested  Himself  in  the  pre- 
Christian  and  Christian  eras  (the  God  of  the 
world  religions;  of  philosophers;  of  faith;  of 
Christ;  of  the  Church;  of  the  mystics). 
Though  leaning  heavily  on  the  Fathers  and 
the  scholastics,  R.  P.  Duni61ou  is  distinctly 
original  in  his  synthetic  view  of  history  and 
in  his  proximity  to  the  problems  of  contempo¬ 
rary  thought  and  life.  He  states  as  his  main 
purpose:  to  record  “what  (Jod  has  said  of 
Himself”  in  addressing  Himself  to  all  men, 
in  the  mirror  of  His  material  and  spiritual 
created  works,  in  paganism,  Judaism,  and 
Christianity.  TJie  b^k  intends  to  aid  (and 
does  aid)  the  reader  “in  loving  the  Bible  with¬ 
out  deprecating  theology,  in  respecting  the¬ 
ology  without  neglecting  mystical  experience, 
and,  above  all,  in  demonstrating  anew — to  a 
world  in  which  (iod  seems  absent — the  pro¬ 
gressive  stages  by  which  He  has  revealed 
Himself  and  by  which  He  can  be  found 
again.”  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 

Maria  Le  Hardouin.  Recherche  d'une 
^termti.  Paris.  Correa.  1956.  230  pages. 
The  three  great  masters  of  French  thought — 


Montaigne,  Descartes,  Pascal — are  still  hold¬ 
ing  sway.  This  is  a  Pascalian  book — like  those 
of  Simone  Weil — in  its  passionate  honesty. 
The  essential  religious  yearning,  without 
sacrificing  thought,  “the  whole  dignity  of 
man.”  No  answer:  She  has  only  reached  “cc 
point  ou  les  hommes  n’existent  plus  pour  moi 
et  ou  Dieu  n’existe  pas  encore.”  Craving  for 
faith,  rather  than  actual  faith:  “Help  thou 
mine  unbelief.”  The  tone  is  modern:  influ¬ 
ences  of  Nietzsche,  Rimbaud,  P^guy,  and 
Claudel  are  manifest.  In  my  opinion,  Maria 
Le  Hardouin  docs  not  dissipate  confusion  be¬ 
tween  iterniti  (negation  of  time:  in  human 
terms,  devoid  of  actual  meaning)  and  immor¬ 
tality  or  survival.  Wishful  thinking  (or  un¬ 
thinking):  “1  am:  and  I  will  not  cease  to  \)e.” 
She  lacks  the  faith  that  is  beyond  formula¬ 
tion.  She  docs  not  fully  admit  that  the  quest 
itself  is  the  way,  the  goal  (which  gives  the 
quest  its  sense)  remaining  a  mystery. 

America  produces  huge  numbers  of  theo¬ 
logical  books  or  homilies,  all  denying  essen¬ 
tial  freedom  of  thought.  Such  a  work  as  this 
would  be  almost  inconceivable  on  this  side: 
We  do  not  take  religion  seriously  enough  to 
thinl(  about  it.  In  thought  and  expression,  the 
work  is  of  very  high  quality. 

Albert  Guirard,  Sr, 

Stanford  University 

^  Willy-Paul  Romain.  Soeren  Kierl^egaard 
ou  U esprit  d'FJseneur.  Paris.  Vittc.  1955. 
183  pages.  390  fr. 

In  five  short  and  very  readable  chapters  the 
author  sketches  the  life  of  Kierkegaard,  the 
genesis  of  his  major  works,  his  religious 
thought,  his  attitude  with  respect  to  the  world 
and  society,  and  his  style  and  influence.  He 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  both  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  the  work  of  the  “father  of 
Existentialism”  arc  in  a  category  by  them¬ 
selves  and  that  their  uniqueness  lies  in  the 
paradoxical  union  of  the  strictly  personal  and 
universally  significant  aspects  of  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  life  and  thought. 

This,  however,  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
Remain’s  attempt  to  reduce  Kierkegaard’s 
stature  to  “human  and  familiar”  proportions 
and  to  present  the  Danish  thinker  as  “un 
homme  parmi  d’autres”  fails  of  necessity  to 
do  justice  to  Kierkegaard’s  genius.  Tltis  fault 
is  aggravated  by  a  certain  glib  condescension 
which  causes  the  author  to  see  in  Kierkegaard 
“un  nerveux,  maniaque  du  scandale  per¬ 
manent”  and  to  characterize  the  attack  on  the 
Corsair  as  “un  gestc  asscz  puerile.”  Aside 
from  minor  inaccuracies,  there  are  such  major 
flaws  as  the  failure  to  distinguish  properly 
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between  “direct”  and  “indirect”  communica¬ 
tion  in  Kierkegaard’s  works  and,  generally,  a 
lack  of  discernment  in  the  discussion  of  sig¬ 
nificant  and  complex  philosophical  and  theo¬ 
logical  problems.  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 

Sociologie  religieuse.  Sciences  sociales. 

Actes  du  IV*  Congrbs  International.  Paris. 

Editions  Ouvri^rcs.  1955.  270  pages. 
Tills  highly  interesting  book  would  be  a  mis¬ 
nomer  in  terms  of  American  sociology.  Soci¬ 
ology  of  religion  is  considered  to  be  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  describing,  measuring,  and  interpret¬ 
ing  signs  of  religious  vitality.  With  customary 
French  lucidity,  the  organizers  of  the  Fourth 
International  (Conference  on  Sociology  of  Re¬ 
ligion  have  divided  their  labors  into  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  present  state  and  methods,  and 

f>roblems  of  a  sociology  of  religion  followed 
>y  the  conclusions  of  urban  and  rural  com¬ 
missions,  as  well  as  a  general  report  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  regionalism. 

Religious  organizations,  specifically  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  various 
Protestant  denominations,  particularly  Luth¬ 
erans  in  (Continental  Europe,  and  Calvinists 
in  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  react  in  the  same 
way  according  to  their  minority  or  majority 
status.  Thus,  the  ideas,  programs,  attitudes, 
and  behavior  of  Lutheran  minorities  in  the 
Alps  corres{X)nd  most  closely  to  the  ideas,  pro¬ 
grams,  attitudes,  and  behavior  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  minority  [xisition  in  even 
densely  settled  urban  centers  in  the  United 
States.  For  instance,  liberalism  or  illiberalism, 
as  the  case  may  be,  with  respect  to  policies  in 
the  fields  of  population,  labor  relations,  and 
civil  and  political  rights  find  the  same  expres¬ 
sion,  depending  upon  the  minority  status  of 
the  religious  denomination  in  question.  Not¬ 
ably  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Italy  and 
France,  based  on  centuries  of  insight  and 
knowledge  in  the  ruling  of  men,  can  afford  a 
tolerance  and  preparedness  to  compromise 
which  even  large  centralized  groups  in  this 
country  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  afford. 

More  prominence  should  be  given  by 
American  sociologists  to  these  international 
conferences  because  sociology  of  religion  could 
lie  and  ought  to  be  more  than  an  occasional 
two-hour  session  in  the  meetings  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  Joseph  II.  Rumel 

Richmond  School  of  Social  Worh^ 

Raymond  Cartier.  L'Europe  d  la  conqufte 
de  I'Am^rique.  Paris.  Plon.  1956.  358 
pages,  ill.  -j-  48  plates.  1,350  fr. 

Discovery  and  conquest  of  North  America, 


up  to  1689  (last  revolt  of  the  Indians  actually 
threatening  European  supremacy).  For  the 
intelligent  general  public.  (The  whole  series, 
D'un  monde  d  I'autre,  devoted  to  Discoveries, 
is  promising.)  (jood  journalistic  style,  which 
gives  old  annals  the  thrill  of  daily  events. 
(The  reverse  process,  to  see  the  permanent 
within  the  ephemeral,  is  also  to  be  com¬ 
mended.)  Abundant  illustrations,  mostly  from 
old  documents.  Might  be  a  very  good  reader 
for  second-year  French  classes. 

Albert  Guirard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

Jules  Isaac.  Gendse  de  I'antis^mitisme. 
Paris.  Calmann-L^vy.  1956.  352  pages.  890 
fr. 

In  this  virtual  sequel  to  his  much  discussed 
Jisus  et  Israel,  Jules  Isaac  refutes  the  theory  of 
a  universal  anti-Semitism  according  to  which 
this  evil  is  as  old  as  Judaism  itself.  Isaac  dis¬ 
tinguishes  sharply  between  pagan  and  Chris¬ 
tian  anti-Semitism.  The  former  he  describes 
as  late  in  developing,  as  unorganized  and 
spasmodic,  and  often  as  part  of  a  general  xeno¬ 
phobia  which  included  hostility  to  others  as 
well  as  Jews.  What  hatred  was  directed 
against  the  Jews  themselves  was  often  due  to 
tbeir  uncompromising  monotheism  and  ad¬ 
herence  to  Law,  resulting  in  a  seeming  sep¬ 
aratism  and  aloofness,  if  not  misanthropy. 
The  Christian  variety,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
deliberately  encouraged  by  the  early  Church 
leaders  who  suspected,  in  the  Jews’  own 
proselytizing  and  persistent  refusal  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  Jesus  the  Messiah,  a  threat  to  their 
own  security  and  growth.  To  the  unjustified 
charge  of  deicide  were  added  others,  all  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  teaching  of  contempt  and 
debasement. 

Isaac  places  the  onus  for  anti-Semitism 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  early  fash¬ 
ioners  of  ('hristian  theology.  He  appears  to 
invite  contemporary  leaders  to  rectify  the 
errors  which  have  been  allowed  to  survive  for 
centuries.  While  some  of  his  interpretations 
are  highly  controversial,  Isaac  is  rendering  a 
service  by  reminding  us  of  the  theological 
base  of  this  evil.  Fxonomic  roots,  authoritarian 
personalities,  and  other  reasons  pointed  out 
by  the  social  scientist  are  general  factors  in  all 
prejudice,  but  theology  has  been  the  specific 
one  in  anti-Semitism.  Lothar  Kahn 

Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

*  Olivier  Reverdin.  Quatorze  calvinistes 
chez  les  Topinambous.  Geneve.  Droz. 
1957.  no  pages,  ill.  8  Sw.  fr. 

This  is  the  succinedy  told  story  of  an  obscure. 
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ill-fated,  and  short  lived  Franco-CJenevan  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Brazil  in  1556-58.  Villegagnon, 
Vice-Admiral  of  France,  leader  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  had  sent  to  CJeneva  for  men  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  Fourteen  answered  his  call, 
hoping  to  set  up  a  refuge  for  persecuted 
Protestants  in  Brazil.  Hiey  fell  out  with 
Villegagnon  and  eventually  all  but  three  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe.  One  of  these,  Jean  de  L^ry, 
later,  in  1578,  published  an  account  of  his 
journey. 

Reverdin  based  most  of  his  monograph  on 
this  work  and  has  copiously  quoted  from  it; 
some  pages  from  Lory’s  book  are  reproduced 
in  the  form  of  an  appendix.  It  is  Liry's  story 
which  makes  this  little  book  worth  reading. 
What  he  has  to  say  about  the  Indians  is  of 
interest  to  anyone  curious  about  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  evangelizing  savages.  Tlie  account  of 
the  expedition  brings  out  quite  well  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  travel  and  colonizing,  especially 
when  the  Reformation  issue  was  there  to 
complicate  matters,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

R^my  G.  Saisselin 
Western  Reserve  University 

Maurice  Levaillant.  Une  amitii  amou- 
reuse:  Madame  de  Stael  et  Madame  Rica- 
mier.  Paris.  Hachette.  1956.  383  paees. 
990  fr. 

With  the  help  of  a  rich  collection  of  hereto¬ 
fore  unpublished  material,  the  eminent  Sor- 
bonne  professor  paints  the  psychological  por¬ 
traits  of  two  very  famous  women  against  the 
background  of  First  Empire  France.  Mme  de 
Stael,  the  tempestuous  blue  stocking,  stands 
out  more  clearly,  since  it  is  chiefly  her  letters 
that  we  read  (Mme  R^camier’s  are  presum¬ 
ably  destroyed),  but  there  are  intriguing 
glimpses  of  that  great  coquette  whose  heart 
was  as  good  as  her  face  was  pretty.  When  the 
two  were  together  at  dinner  parties,  wits 
spoke  of  sitting  between  female  intelligence 
and  lieauty  incarnate.  Fabulous  ladies  in  fab¬ 
ulous  times,  their  lives  and  loves  are  inex¬ 
tricably  woven  into  the  history  of  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  period.  Levaillant,  by  following  with 
scholarly  scrupulousness  the  threads  of  their 
friendship,  has  produced  a  book  that  makes 
passionate  reading.  Ijjurent  LeSage 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

Jean  Steinmann.  l^on  Bloy.  Paris.  Cerf. 
1956.  467  pages  -}-  7  plates. 

Certainly  few  writers  know  more  about  L^on 
Bloy  than  the  author  of  this  lively  and  in¬ 
formative  study  of  one  of  France’s  most  color¬ 
ful  literary  figures.  Steinmann  has  presented 
us  with  the  best  portrait  of  the  eccentric. 


bizarre  personality  that  this  reviewer  has  seen. 
Bloy  is  here  in  all  of  his  complexity — the  re¬ 
calcitrant  demon  and  the  prophet  touched  by 
no  less  than  the  wings  of  the  angels.  Yet  it  is 
not  only  the  volatile  Bloy  that  holds  us  fas¬ 
cinated  but  also  the  seemingly  never-ending 
cast  of  “fin  de  siicle”  writers  who  crossed  his 
path,  arousing  either  his  affection  or  scorn. 
Barbey  d’Aurevilly,  Hello,  Barr^s,  Bourget, 
Villiers  de  I’Isle-Adam,  Huysmans,  and  sun¬ 
dry  others  are  all  dealt  with  at  length  and  in 
a  very  knowing  fashion. 

Steinmann’s  book  is  more  than  an  excellent 
biography.  It  is  a  brilliant  literary  panorama 
of  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth<entury 
France  with  spiecial  emphasis  put  on  the  De¬ 
cadents  at  their  most  splendid  hour. 

Floyd  Zulu,  Jr. 
New  Yorl(  University 

*  J.-K.  ffuysmans.  Lettres  in^dites  d  Ed¬ 
mond  de  Goncourt.  Pierre  lambert,  Pierre 
Cogny,  eds.  Paris.  Nizet.  1956.  140  pages. 

This  third  publication  of  unedited  Huysmans 
material  by  the  compilers  presents  the  text  of 
forty-one  letters  mailed  to  the  elder  and  sur¬ 
viving  Goncourt  between  October,  1876,  and 
June  6,  1896,  the  dates  being  supplied  largely 
by  the  editors  since  many  of  the  missives  bear 
no  date.  Nine  letters  deal  with  literary  mat¬ 
ters,  thirteen  are  simple  notes,  and  nineteen 
are  acknowledgments  of  books  received.  But, 
presented  with  an  awareness  that  the  sender 
and  sendee  were  by  no  means  intimate  friends, 
the  former  being  twenty-six  years  younger 
and  both  being  conscious  that  they  were  “lit¬ 
erary  figures,”  these  newly  offered  documents 
nevertheless  shed  considerable  light  upx>n  the 
views  and  circumstances  of  the  man  who 
wrote  them,  if  not  upxjn  him  who  received 
them.  In  addition  to  abundant  and  detailed 
notes  wherever  needed,  there  are  an  introduc¬ 
tion  and  a  help)ful  alphabetical  list  of  the  near¬ 
ly  three  hundred  names  mentioned. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

*  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  lettres  milanaises. 
1921-1926.  Renee  lang,  ed.  Paris.  Plon. 
1956.  xviii  -f-  123  pages,  ill.  375  fr. 

These  letters,  written  in  the  five  last  years  of 
Rilke’s  life,  are  addressed  to  a  sensitive,  under¬ 
standing,  and  cultured  young  woman.  Aurelia 
Gallarati-Scotti,  duchess  and  grande  dame  of 
Milan,  who  was  neither  a  patron,  nor  a  typical 
femme  de  lettres.  least  of  all  a  lover.  She  was 
a  true  friend.  Although  many  years  the  fa¬ 
mous  pxjet’s  junior,  she  never  hesitated  to 
spjcak  her  mind,  gently,  but  firmly.  When  he 
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became  an  enthusiast  of  Fascism,  and  felt  that 
a  certain  “temporary  violence”  was  necessary 
for  luly’s  welfare,  she  let  him  know  that 
neither  she  nor  her  husband  put  any  faith  in 
Mussolini,  and  that  violence  was  abhorrent  to 
her  as  a  Christian.  Rilke’s  political  pronounce¬ 
ments — rare  as  they  are  in  his  vast  corre¬ 
spondence — are  conditioned  in  his  mysticism. 
His  apology  of  blind  submission  to  authority 
will  puzzle  the  reader,  who  will  remember  his 
gcntleneu,  his  “seraphic”  kindness.  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  he  is  mortally  ill  and,  as  a  patient,  has 
to  submit  to  strict  rules  that  dictatorship  ap¬ 
peals  to  himP 

With  the  scholarly  probity  characteristic  of 
her.  Professor  I^ng  did  not  try  to  gloss  over 
this  controversial  aspect  of  Rilke’s  political 
thought.  This  little  volume,  edited  with  lov¬ 
ing  care  and  expert  mastery  of  a  complex  sub¬ 
ject,  is  a  must  for  Rilke  readers. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

Claude  Delmas.  Quel  avenir  pour  la 

France?  Paris.  Aubier.  1956.  348  pages. 
In  this  vigorously  written  and  impressively 
documented  work  a  young  French  economist 
attempts  to  analyze  the  causes  and  possible 
cures  for  his  country’s  economic  “decline  and 
fall.”  Tlte  hrst  chapters  are  devoted  to  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  symptoms  of  the  malady,  among 
others  the  wide  diversity  of  economic  factors 
such  as  concentration  of  wealth,  level  of  liv¬ 
ing  standards,  and  distribution  of  agriculture 
and  industry  over  the  geographical  regions  of 
France.  Then  in  an  incisive  chapter  Delmas 
criticizes  the  French  inflationary  system,  with 
its  artificially  high  prices,  as  an  economic 
“iron  lung,”  and  follows  this  blast  with  a 
devastating  picture  of  the  current  population 
trends;  over-population  of  a  few  large  indus¬ 
trial  areas  and  depopulation  of  certain  agri¬ 
cultural  districts.  T^e  difficulty  of  coping  with 
such  problems  is  increased  by  the  obsolete 
administrative  framework  of  departments, 
which  should  be  replaced  by  more  realistic 
economic  and  geographic  unities. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  surveys  a  num¬ 
ber  of  geographic  areas  in  France  where 
partially  successful  attempts  have  been  made 
to  rationalize  the  economy  along  unitary  lines. 
An  optimistic  note  appears  in  the  treatment 
of  the  future  of  atomic  energy  as  a  source  of 
industrial  power.  The  final  chapter  is  chiefly 
a  polemic  against  French  traditionalism, 
which  Delmas  sees  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  a 
revitalization  of  the  nation’s  economy. 

W.  Edward  Brown 
Lafayette  College 


^  Andr6  Maurois.  La  France  change  de 
visage.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1956.  217  pages. 
550  fr. 

While  this  work  is  far  from  being  as  pro¬ 
found  as  Herbert  Liithy’s  France  Against 
Herself,  it  might  well  be  read  as  a  sort  of 
answer  to  the  work  of  the  Swiss  author. 
Maurois  discusses,  in  the  form  of  interviews, 
the  progress  that  is  being  done  to  modernize 
France.  The  projected  state  of  the  nation  for 
1970  is  reviewed.  Population  trends,  the  rail¬ 
ways,  the  P.T.T.,  education,  tourism,  indus¬ 
try,  and  other  aspects  of  the  economy  are 
scrutinized  and  reported  on  in  a  clear  and 
easy  style.  Despite  the  specialized  aspect  of 
some  of  the  subjects,  jargon  is  keprt  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  There  is  plenty  of  technical  terminol¬ 
ogy  for  anyone  interested  in  building  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  not  usually  found  in  textbooks,  and 
from  that  point  of  view  the  book  will  be  of 
use  to  teachers  of  French. 

On  the  whole,  the  first  part  of  the  book 
gives  us  a  picture  of  France  and  of  French 
activities  not  usually  known,  and  for  that 
alone  the  work  is  worth  reading.  A  second 
section  treats  of  the  virtual  necessities  for  the 
modernization  of  France.  Here  Maurois 
writes  like  a  moraliste  and  here,  we  may  say, 
lies  the  crux  of  the  matter:  Will  the  French 
be  able  to  overcome  their  habits;  will  they  be 
able  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  a  modern 
economy  ? 

R^my  G.  Saisselin 
Western  Reserve  University 

**  Andr6  Martinet.  Economie  des  change- 
ments  phonitiques.  {Traiti  de  phonologie 
diachronique).  Bern.  Francke.  1955.  396 
pages.  26  Sw.  fr. 

In  his  “Bibliography  of  Diachronic  Pho- 
nemics”  (Word.  1953),  Juilland  expresses  the 
hope  for  a  work  embodying  details  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  diachronic  techniques.  This  has  been 
done  convincingly  in  the  present  work  by 
Martinet.  The  first  part  embodies  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  the  second  part  deals  with  specific 
problems  in  applying  the  techniques.  The 
author  uses  his  extensive  knowledge  of  struc¬ 
tural  techniques  to  explain  the  evolution  of 
language,  finding  convincing  proof  in  the  in¬ 
fluences  produced  by  substratum,  adstratum, 
superstratum,  and  above  all  the  economy  of 
phonetic  change,  a  modification  of  the  law  of 
least  effort,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
evolution  of  phonemes  is  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  whole  phonemic  system. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  specific  prob¬ 
lems  and  scattered  paragraphs  of  the  first  part 
are' translations  and  revisions  of  previous  ar- 


tides,  the  collection  forms  a  p>erfect  unit.  The 
appearance  of  this  volume  gives  us  concrete 
evidence  that  synchronic  and  diachronic  tech¬ 
niques  can  be  combined  to  fill  many  lacunae 
in  the  evolution  of  language. 

Daniel  N.  Cdrdenas 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

*  Adolphe  V.  Thomas.  Dictionnaire  des 
difficulUs  de  la  langue  franfaise.  Paris. 
Larousse.  1956.  xi  -f-  435  2-col.  pages. 
Under  the  direction  of  Michel  de  Toro,  who 
has  provided  a  brief  but  pointed  preface,  the 
chief  corrector  of  the  Larousse  dictionaries 
has  come  up  with  an  eminently  useful  tool 
for  anyone  writing  in  the  most  exacting  and 
subtle  of  languages,  French.  This  reviewer 
who,  from  his  native  German,  has  switched 
to  French  as  his  major  language  of  literary 
expression,  would  doubtless  have  found  his 
daring  step  easier  to  take  had  this  truly  in¬ 
dispensable  handbook  been  already  available 
at  that  time.  Practically  organized  in  typical 
dictionary  style  for  ever-ready  consultation, 
and  avoiding  involved  dissertations,  this 
precious  reference  clears  a  path  in  the  jungle 
of  the  ever-looming  temptation  to  misuse  a 
deceptively  “precise”  language  which  in  real¬ 
ity  is  full  of  multi-shaded  meaning  and  un¬ 
suspected  finesses.  Special  emphasis  is  directed 
towards  avoiding  errors  regarding  orthogra¬ 
phy,  pronunciation,  gender  and  number, 
grammar,  punctuation,  barbarisms  (especially 
useful  to  the  foreign  born),  synonyms,  paro¬ 
nyms,  pUonasmes,  and  difficulties  of  a  more 
general  order.  TTiere  is  a  generous  sampling  of 
precedents  established  by  older  and  modern 
writers,  and  various  other  guides.  The  last¬ 
ing  usefulness  of  this  work,  moreover,  is  not 
only  its  handy  format  and  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  for  everyday  consultation;  browsing 
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through  it,  or  reading  it  more  systematically 
represents  one  of  the  nnest  lessons  in  the  finer 
points  of  French.  No  doubt:  Larousse  “has 
done  it  again.”  E.  E.  N. 

**  Guide  des  prix  littdraires.  Paris.  Cercle  de 
la  Librairie.  2nd  ed.,  1955.  551  pages. 
1,150  it. 

Originally  published  in  instalments  in  Bibli- 
ographie  de  la  France,  this  thorough  guide  to 
French  literary  prizes,  brought  up  to  date 
from  a  previous  edition,  is  a  useful  tool  for 
all  dealing  with  the  book  industry.  Arranged 
alphabetically  for  convenient  location,  each 
prize  is  appraised  according  to  the  following 
categories  and  in  that  order:  title,  address, 
genre,  history  (founder  and  date  of  found¬ 
ing);  rules  (amount  of  prize,  date  of  award, 
manuscript  deadlines,  conditions);  members 
of  jury;  and  laurdats.  Additional  helpful 
features  are  the  catalogue  analytique  de  sujets, 
an  index  of  ail  prize  winners  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  an  index  of  the  members  of  ail 
juries. 

The  number  and  topical  range  of  these  lit¬ 
erary  prizes  are  as  amazing  as  their  varied 
sponsorship,  and  the  sublime  hovers  close  to 
the  ridiculous,  what  with  the  prizes  of  the 
French  Academy,  or  the  CJoncourt,  Critiques, 
F6mina  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the 
F^d^ration  Franfaise  du  Cyclo-Tourisme, 
F^d^ration  Franfaise  de  Football,  Grand  Vins 
de  .Saint-Emilion,  and  Vins  du  P^rigord  on 
the  other.  Wading  through  this  doubtlessly 
useful  maze  of  information  one  has  the  un¬ 
easy  feeling  that  nowadays  the  only  true  de¬ 
vice  for  acquiring  out-of-the-ordinary  literary 
distinction  is  never  to  have  been  a  recipient 
of  a  literary  award,  for  there  seems  to  be  about 
as  many  as  there  are  authors. 

E.  E.  N. 

M  M 


On  the  occasion  of  his  fiftieth  birthday  anniversary 
(November  23,  1956),  friends  (and  some  "friendly 
opponents”)  of  our  reviewer  Karl  O.  Paetel,  well 
known  German  author  and,  besides  the  older  Walter 
Hammer,  the  last  of  the  leading  living  representatives 
of  the  German  fugendhewegung,  have  paid  homage 
to  a  remarkably  independent  and  idealistically  non¬ 
conformist  personality  in  a  collection  of  essays  and 
tributes  publuhed  under  the  editorship  of  Werner 


Wille  and  Heinrich  Sperl  under  the  fitting  title 
Aufrecht  Mu>itchen  den  SfuAlen.  Karl  O.  Paetel  had  a 
prominent  part  in  the  German  Resistance  against  Hit¬ 
ler.  Hr  has  written  extensively  on  German  questions, 
was  the  editor  of  various  German-language  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  Ernst 
Jiingrr,  including  a  bibliography.  In  the  U.  S.  A.  since 
1941,  Paetel  now  makes  his  home  in  Forest  Hills, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Books  in  German 

( For  other  Bool(s  in  German,  see  "Head-Liners") 


^  Theodore  Diiubler.  Dichtungen  und 
Schriften.  Miinchen.  Kosel.  1956.  923 
pages  -f-  8  plates.  36  dm. 

Friedhelm  Kemp’s  selection  from  Diiubler’s 
works  should  please  those  who  have  felt  the 
lack  of  an  available  edition  of  the  prodigious 
Triestiner.  It  contains,  among  other  things, 
a  part  of  Hymnen  an  Italien  and  the  whole 
Hesperien;  the  gigantic  Nordlicht  is  represent¬ 
ed  by  pages  proving  that,  if  Diiubler  had  not 
made  his  poems  so  forbiddingly  bulky,  he 
might  have  been  ranked  with  Rilke  or  Hof¬ 
mannsthal.  Kemp  also  includes  parts  of  the 
essays:  Diiubler  is  the  master  of  evocative  Ger- 
ntan  prose — but  a  master  often  at  the  mercy 
of  his  fixed  ideas.  It  is  a  literary  tragedy  that 
Diiubler  did  not  encounter  during  his  lifetime 
an  editor  of  Kemp’s  intelligence,  someone  to 
play  Maxwell  Perkins  to  his  Thomas  Wolfe. 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
University  of  Buffalo 

*  Paul  Fechter.  Das  europdische  Drama. 
Geist  und  Kultur  im  Spiegel  des  Thea¬ 
ters.  1:  Vom  Baroch  zum  Naturalismus. 
Mannheim.  Bibliographisches  Institut. 
1956.  511  pages  -j-  23  plates.  19.80  dm.. 
Fechter’s  history  of  European  drama  ap¬ 
proaches  dramatic  literature  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  theater  and  therefore  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  replace  Crcizenach.  It  is  not  literary, 
but  cultural  history  omitting  everything  not 
of  interest  to  the  cultural  historian  and  lost 
to  the  living  stage.  Fechter’s  method  is  typo¬ 
logical  in  the  sense  that  the  struggle  l)etween 
classical  and  baroque  traditions  is  presented 
as  dominating  the  history  both  of  the  drama 
and  of  the  theater.  As  Fechter’s  title  implies, 
European  drama  is  taken  by  him  as  an  indi¬ 
visible  entity;  nevertheless,  the  discussion  is 
not  truly  comparative  because  the  perspectives 
remain  exclusively  Cierman  throughout.  In¬ 
deed,  the  sequence  may  seem  arbitrary,  if  not 
indefensible,  at  first  sight,  but  upon  closer  ex¬ 
amination  the  advantages  of  the  arrangement 
become  apparent:  nonXJerman  drama  is 
drawn  into  the  picture  whenever  it  made  its 
first  impact  upon  the  Cierman  scene,  i.e., 
Greek  tragedy  after  Winckelmann  and 
Cioethc,  Shakespeare  after  the  Romantics,  etc. 

Keen  observer  of  the  theater  that  he  is, 
Fechter  has  a  good  sense  of  dramatic  values, 
but  he  is  liveliest  where  he  can  see  a  given 


work  through  an  actual  stage  experience,  such 
as  Goldoni  as  played  by  Hermann  Thimig, 
etc.  Fechter’s  discussions  of  individual  au¬ 
thors  (notably  Kleist,  Hebbel,  Ibsen)  as  seen 
from  his  particular  vantage  point  are  very 
penetrating.  We  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  final 
volume  of  the  work. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 

*  Hermann  Friedman,  Otto  Mann,  eds.  Ex- 
pressionismus.Gestalten  einer  literarischen 
Bewegung.  Heidelberg.  Rothe.  1956.  375 
pages.  19.80  dm. 

Of  the  recent  inquiries  into  Cierman  Expres¬ 
sionism,  the  present  volume  is  by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  comprehensive;  it  finally  re¬ 
places  Soergel’s  old  stand-by.  The  editors, 
who  were  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  col¬ 
laboration  of  a  number  of  excellent  older  and 
younger  colleagues,  have  divided  the  volume 
into  two  parts:  poetry  and  drama;  prose  fic¬ 
tion  is  entirely  omitted.  In  addition,  there  is 
an  appendix  with  an  essay  by  Fritz  Usinger  on 
Dadaism,  a  number  of  short  biographies  and 
bibliographies,  and  a  rather  inaccurate  Zeit- 
tafel. 

The  articles  are  all  on  an  impressive  level  of 
criticism.  It  is  intriguing  to  sec  how  most  of 
the  critics,  in  their  attempts  to  specify  the  Ex- 
prcssionistic  features  of  the  various  works, 
have  been  forced  to  narrow  down  consider¬ 
ably  the  confines  of  Expressionism.  Only  in  a 
few  instances,  notably  in  Otto  Mann’s  essay  on 
Kaiser,  did  a  more  rigid  delineation  of  the 
term  seem  to  be  indicated.  As  time  goes  on, 
the  Expressionist  interlude  may  very  well  lose 
even  more  ground.  We  arc  already  on  the 
point  of  realizing  that  for  the  great  writers  of 
the  time  Expressionism  was  but  a  transition 
(as  Sturm  und  Drang  had  been).  For  future 
discussions  of  the  topic,  the  Fricdmann-Mann 
volume  will  prove  invaluable. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Albert  Grascr.  Das  literarische  Tagebuch. 
Studien  uber  Elemente  des  Tagebuchs  als 
Kunstform.  Saarbrucken.  West-Ost.  1955. 
142  pages.  990  fr. 

This  dissertation  traces  the  historical  evolution 
of  the  literary  diary  sketchily  from  Antiquity 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century;  it  ana- 
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lyzes  in  detail  its  modern  form  by  means  of 
several  famous  examples:  the  diaries  of  Kier¬ 
kegaard,  Tolstoy,  Kafka,  Gide,  and  liinger; 
and  it  finally  shows  the  manifold  relations 
and  growing  significance  of  the  literary  diary 
within  the  framework  of  literary  theory  and 
practice,  with  particular  reference  to  the  novel, 
attempting  a  Theorie  of  the  literary  diary  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  provided. 

A  few  hints  may  indicate  the  wealth  of  stim¬ 
ulating  and  clearly  formulated  observations 
and  reflections,  well  organized  and  resulting 
in  a  historical  and  critical  investigation  of  defi¬ 
nite  value.  The  analyses  of  Kierkegaard’s  and 
Jiinger’s  diaries  seem  especially  rewarding. 
These  diaries  constitute  the  opposite  extremes 
of  introspection  and  keen  observation  of  the 
world,  characteristic  of  modern  literature. 
Both,  however,  are  rooted  in  the  same  existen¬ 
tial  crisis,  the  alienation  of  the  individual, 
which  has  been  unfolding  during  the  last  one 
hundred  years.  It  has  steadily  intensified  the 
need  for  a  personal  compensation  in  the  poet’s 
solitude,  a  form  of  communication  with  his 
own  mind,  more  uninhibited  than  his  art,  free 
from  ail  conventional  restraints,  yet  also  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  word,  subtly  and  responsibly  un- 
derstfxnl  as  Gestaltung  and  evidence  of  a  spir¬ 
itual  substance  which  transcends  mere  sub¬ 
jectivity.  This  substance  was  life,  religiously 
destined,  to  Tolstoy;  dreamlike  inward  ex¬ 
periences  extending  the  limits  of  thought,  to 
Kafka;  a  determined,  cruelly  frank  search  for 
truth,  to  Gide. 

Numerous  notes  contain  an  extensive  bibli¬ 
ography  and  confirm  the  conscientious  and  in¬ 
formed  competency  of  this  investigation. 

K.  M.  Fleissnrr 
Wells  College 

*  Hermann  Kestcn,  ed.  Unsere  Zeit.  Die 
schonsten  deutschen  Erzdhlungen  des 
zwamigsten  fahrhunderts.  Koln.  Kicpen- 
heuer  &  Witsch.  1956.  524  pages.  16.80 
dm. 

The  publishing  house  of  Kiepenheuer  & 
Witsch  has  shown  gratifyingly  keen  discern¬ 
ment  when  it  succeeded  in  luring  a  writer  and 
critic  of  the  stature  of  Hermann  Kesten  into 
the  often  thankless  job  of  anthology  compil¬ 
ing.  After  his  endearing  selection  of  “the 
most  beautiful  Romantic  tales  of  world  litera¬ 
ture,’’  Die  hlaue  Blume  (see  B.A.  30:2,  p. 
192),  Kesten  now  presents  an  equally  dis¬ 
criminating  collection  of  “the  most  beautiful 
German  talcs  of  the  twentieth  century.’’  He 
has  used  the  compiler’s  privilege  of  personal 
taste  with  remarkable  discretion  and  there¬ 


fore  conveys  a  well  balanced,  significant  cross- 
section  of  the  writing  of  the  period,  although 
some  may  inevitably  take  issue  not  so  much 
with  the  inclusions  but  rather  with  a  few 
omissions  (such  as  Dodercr,  Frisch,  Kreudcr, 
Hartung,  Andcrsch,  Schmidt).  Others  may 
conceivably  look  for  a  querelle  d‘ Allemand 
over  the  aesthetical  legitimacy  of  schonsten  in 
the  subtitle,  although  it  delicately  avoids  the 
conceited  value  judgment  that  would  be  im¬ 
plied  in  the  substitute  besten. 

Twenty-four  authors  spanning  the  genera¬ 
tions  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  our  day 
are  represented  with  usually  excellent  short 
stories  which  reflect  the  mood  and  mentality 
of  fifty  years  of  turmoil,  crisis,  and  soul- 
searching  striving  of  man  to  find  his  place  in 
Self  and  universe.  For  once,  a  listing  of  names 
may  amount  to  more  than  unrevealing  sta¬ 
tistics,  for  most  authors  represent  significant 
trends  or  distinguished  achievements:  Hof¬ 
mannsthal,  Schnitzler,  Rilke,  Hesse,  Huch, 
Th.  and  H.  Mann,  Kafka,  Sternheim,  Musil, 
Frank,  von  der  Vring,  Kalenter,  Schickele, 
Horvith,  Friedenthal,  R.  Neuman,  Doblin, 
Roth,  Weiss,  Frey,  I^rnet-Holenia,  Kastner, 
Breitbach,  Kesten,  fahnn,  Polgar,  Werfel, 
I.anggasser,  Inglin,  Rinser,  Penzoldt,  Bfill, 
Kaschnitz,  Aichinger,  Eisenreich,  Weyrauch, 
Schroers,  Torberg,  Bender,  Nossack,  Gaiser, 
Schnurre,  Meuffeli. 

i  Knowingly  or  unknowingly  following  the 
recipe  implied  by  an  illustrious  guide,  Her¬ 
mann  Kesten  has  grasped  an  important  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  full,  pulsating  life  of  contempo¬ 
rary  German-language  writing  and,  wherever 
he  seized  it,  it  turned  out  to  be  interesting. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Werner  Kraft.  Karl  Kraus.  Beitriige  zum 

Verstandms  seines  Werl{es.  Salzburg. 

Muller.  1956.  366  pages  -|-  5  plates. 

This  book  is  precisely  what  its  subtitle  pur¬ 
ports  it  to  be:  “contributions  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  work’’  of  the  Viennese  poet 
and  satirist,  (irown  out  of  individual  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  it  is  somewhat  less  than  a 
scholarly  biography,  and  somewhat  more  than 
a  reasoned  catalogue  of  Kraus’s  major  writ¬ 
ings.  Its  greatest  virtues  lie  in  the  presentation 
of  tastefully  selected  and  cleverly  combined 
quotations  (a  skill  Kraft  has  learned  from 
Kraus)  as  well  as  the  inclusion  of  unknown 
or  remote  material.  Especially  the  chapters  on 
Otto  Weininger  and  Sidonie  Nadherny  con¬ 
tain  valuable  information,  although  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  former  on  Kraus’s  early  develop¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  overstated.  The  author  is  at 
his  best  when  he  demonstrates  his  sensitivity 
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and  critical  acumen  in  textual  analyses;  His 
interpretation  of  Offenbach’s  “Letter  of  Peri- 
chole”  is  an  essay  worthy  of  its  subject.  He  is 
less  satisfactory  when  he  ventures  into  the 
realm  of  aesthetics,  as  he  does  on  pages  with 
the  obliging  title  “Time  and  Language.” 

The  texture  of  the  book  is  loosely  knit,  its 
tone  too  devoted  to  claim  objectivity  with  re- 
gard  to  its  critical  judgments.  Thus  it  is  far 
from  a  definitive  study  of  its  great  subject. 
Much  rather  it  represents  the  first  major  work 
to  be  produced  by  the  Karl  Kraus  renascence 
which  began  in  Austria  and  Germany  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  downfall  of  Hitler. 

Heim  Politzer 
Oberlin  College 

CJerhart  Pohl.  Bin  ich  noch  in  meinem 
Haus?  Die  letzten  Tage  Gerhart  Haupt¬ 
manns,  Berlin.  Lettner.  1953.  117  pages 
-|-8  plates. 

Tliis  very  readable  account  of  the  last  year  and 
a  half  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann’s  life  is  told  by 
a  friend  and  neighbor  in  nearby  Wolfshau.  It 
reports  on  Hauptmann’s  tragic  visit  to  Dres¬ 
den  five  days  before  its  destruction,  his  peril¬ 
ous  removal  to  his  home  in  Agnetendorf,  his 
convalescence  and  final  illness  during  the  Rus¬ 
sian  occupation,  and  the  delayed  burial  on 
)uly  28,  1946,  in  the  village  cemetery  at  Klo- 
ster,  Iliddensee. 

Pohl’s  book  has  gone  through  a  number  of 
printings  since  its  first  appearance  and  has 
the  special  merit  of  being  an  eyewitness  ac¬ 
count  of  those  frightening  and  dangerous 
months  following  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  a 
moving,  deeply  human  document  that  de¬ 
scribes  vividly  the  final  chapter  of  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  life.  Some  new  and  valuable  photo¬ 
graphs  illustrate  the  volume. 

Walter  A.  Reichart 
University  of  Michigan 

Paul  Reimann.  Hauptstromungen  der 
deutschen  Lsteratur,  1750-1848.  Berlin. 
Dietz.  1956.  856  pages.  11.60  dm. 

While  Paul  Reimann’s  study  has  only  a  cir¬ 
cumscribed  place  in  scholarship,  it  can  broaden 
our  knowledge  in  some  areas  if  we  are  aware, 
root  and  branch,  of  its  purpose.  Since  the 
author  thinks  of  “main”  currents  as  liberal 
socio-political  currents,  his  method  is  wholly 
extrinsic.  We  do  gain,  it  is  true,  new  insight 
into  minor  liberals  such  as  Knebel  and  Knigge 
and,  on  occasion,  fresh  views  on  more  prom¬ 
inent  personalities.  The  revaluation  of  Burger 
as  the  victim  of  social  circumstances  is  con¬ 
vincing,  despite  Reimann’s  doctrinaire  use  of 
words  like  “progressive”  and  “democratic.” 


The  author’s  diligent  search  for  “progres¬ 
sive”  attitudes  leads  him,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  bizarre  reinterpretations.  One  example  will 
suffice.  About  Faust  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  ( 1 )  Goethe  destroyed  the  “reactionary” 
Faust  legend,  (2)  one  of  Faust’s  most  signifi¬ 
cant  traits  is  his  closeness  to  the  people,  (3)  the 
“1st  gerettet!”  is  essentially  meant  as  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  feudalism,  (4)  the  Philemon 
and  Baucis  episode  is  a  poetic  illustration  of 
Marx’s  theory  on  the  “secret  of  original  capi¬ 
talist  accumulation.”  Although  Goethe  did 
not  comprehend  the  significance  of  historic 
processes,  he  sensed  their  importance  “in¬ 
stinctively”  and  hence  became  “one  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  international  progressive  lit¬ 
erature.” 

While  Reimann — he  describes  himself  as  a 
Czechoslovakian  patriot — grinds  his  axe  mo¬ 
notonously,  he  does  uncover  valid  material  in 
a  few  areas  and  tells  us  much  about  Slavo- 
German  relations  that  is  not  generally  known. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Friedrich  Schlegel.  Kritische  Schriften. 

Wolfdietrich  Rasch,  ed.  Miinchen.  Han- 

ser.  1956.  519  pages.  14.80  dm. 

I^ng  unavailable  (last  edition  by  Minor,  in 
1882),  partly  because  Schlegel  himself  ex¬ 
cluded  them  from  the  later  editions  of  his 
works,  the  Kritische  Schriften,  a  basic  docu¬ 
ment  both  of  German  Romanticism  and  uni¬ 
versal  literary  criticism,  will  again  adorn  the 
book  shelves  of  scholars  and  lovers  of  litera¬ 
ture  through  the  gratifying  initiative  of  pub¬ 
lisher  Hanser  who  has  incorporated  them  into 
his  meritorious  KlassH^er-Ausgaben  series. 
The  volume  comprises  Friedrich  Schlegel’s 
important  early  critical  writings  as  well  as 
significant  offerings  from  his  later  years,  all 
in  the  form  of  fragments,  essays,  book  review 
articles,  and  excerpts  from  major  works  and 
university  lectures.  In  his  stimulating  Nach- 
wort,  editor  Rasch  discusses  competently  the 
role  and  impact  of  Friedrich  Schlegel  as  critic 
and  literary  mediator.  E.  E.  N. 

^  Emil  Staiger.  Goethe,  1786-1814.  Zurich. 

Atlantis.  1956.  555  pages.  25  Sw.  fr. 

This  second  volume  is  better  than  the  first, 
perhaps  because  it  covers  the  classical  phase 
which  Staiger,  the  translator,  knows  and  loves 
independently.  Though  he  still  gives  not  a 
biography  but  only  a  history  of  literature,  he 
has  taken  account  of  Goethe’s  own  utterances, 
largely  through  Graeff,  and  thus  achieves  an 
almost  biographical  effect.  Unfortunately  for 
him  and  for  us,  Suiger  is  not  a  scholar.  He 
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is  not  interested  in  what  others  say,  unless 
they  happen  to  be  his  friends  or  have  im¬ 
pressed  him  accidentally.  This  explains  the 
inept  references  to  Husserl,  Heidegger,  Gray, 
and  Hans  Wolff.  The  weakest  chapter  is  the 
one  on  Goethe’s  Metamorphosis,  of  which  he 
knows  next  to  nothing,  the  best  is  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  “Alexis  and  Dora.”  Others,  like 
those  on  Faust  and  Hermann  und  Dorothea 
will  amuse  the  expert,  because  Staiger  master¬ 
fully  avoided  the  usual  patterns  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  achieve  something  that  sounds  like 
original  insight.  Compared  with  Victor,  he 
has  treated  the  source  of  Naturliche  Tochter 
more  appropriately  and  also  given  a  sound 
analysis  of  the  play.  While  a  sensitive  reader 
will  be  annoyed  by  the  constant  quotations  of 
other  works  by  the  author  and  still  more  by 
the  superficiality  of  the  whole  conception, 
even  the  most  critical  will  admit  th-nt  the  de¬ 
tail  of  the  interpretation  is  generally  quite  re¬ 
warding.  This  book  contains  Staiger ’s  matur- 
est  and  most  ingenious  interpretations  of 
Goethe’s  art. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

X  M.  Y.  Bcn-gavri^l.  Das  anstossige  Leben 
des  Grossen  Osman.  Berlin.  Ullstein.  1955. 
208  pages.  9.80  dm. 

Somewhere  situated  between  Hud^leberry 
Finn,  A  Thousand-And-One-Nights,  and  Boc¬ 
caccio,  these  picaresque  stories  from  the  Near 
East  manage  to  convey  the  flavor  of  a  remote 
and  brilliantly  absurd  world:  the  world  of 
frauds,  imposters,  “con”  men,  crooks,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  officials  (the  borderlines  arc 
slightly  blurred)  in  the  port  of  Jaffa.  Osman 
the  Incomparable  plays  pranks  on  all  police¬ 
men — even  Hassan  No.  33! — gets  the  better 
of  Bedouins,  eccentric  Englishmen,  fanatic 
judges,  and  greedy  widows.  The  population 
in  Osman’s  field  of  operation  is  as  fanciful  as 
it  is  disorderly. 

Ben-gavricl,  a  European  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  who  has  lived  for  over  forty  years  in 
the  Near  East,  reports  these  misdeeds  in  the 
proper  dignified  and  decorous  manner  and 
thus  adds  a  special  undertone  of  irony  to  the 
happenings.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
minute  yet  significant  differences  that  distin¬ 
guish  a  Turkish  swindler  from  a  similar  per¬ 
sonality  with  another  geographical  back¬ 
ground,  he  has  throughout  resisted  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  insert  social  significance  into  the 
proceedings,  and  reports  his  tales  with  due 
respect.  In  his  cozy  world  everybody  cheats 
everybody  else  and  no  one  ever  expects  to  get 
anything  without  bribery.  Osman,  a  character 


straight  from  The  Threepenny  Opera,  de¬ 
serves  our  complete  admiration.  In  a  good 
English  adaptation,  Osman  and  his  creator 
might  do  very  well  in  America. 

Richard  Plant 
New  York^,  N.  y. 

**  Herbert  Cysarz.  Neumond.  Stuttgart. 

Deutsche  Volksbiicher.  1956.  739  pages. 

19.80  dm. 

This  monstrous,  dithyrambic  panorama  of 
our  contemporary  chaos  is  one  of  the  most 
incredible  rhetorical  tours  de  force  in  modern 
literature.  Written  in  a  style  that  is  so  rich  that 
one  can  read  no  more  than  a  few  pages  un¬ 
interruptedly  before  being  lulled  into  imper- 
ception,  the  book  embodies  an  impressionistic 
patchwork  of  Europe,  reminiscent  of  Brif- 
fault’s  Europa,  from  the  beginnings  of  the 
Nazi  era.  Every  line  is  an  epigram,  a  senten¬ 
tious  metaphor,  or  a  striving,  albeit  brilliant, 
for  unusual,  sometimes  surrealistic  effects.  In 
spite  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  fifty  active 
characters,  the  book  is  not  a  novel.  There  is 
no  plot,  hero,  or  development  in  a  literary 
sense.  Rather,  it  is  an  incarnation  of  the  Neu¬ 
mond  of  modern  history,  chaotic,  undirected, 
aimless,  but  often  poignantly  tragic  in  expos¬ 
ing  the  desultory  peregrinations  of  a  drifting 
era. 

Blake  Lee  Spahr 
University  of  California 

I^eonhard  Frank.  Die  funger  fesu.  Berlin. 

Aufbau.  1956.  322  pages.  7.50  dm. 

Die  funger  fesu,  originally  published  by  Que- 
rido  in  1949,  is  the  eighth  volume  of  Leon¬ 
hard  Frank’s  works  reissued  by  the  Aufbau- 
Verlag  since  1952.  A  six  volume  edition  of 
selected  works  is  also  being  prepared. 

Among  a  few  emendations  made  in  the 
new  edition  of  Die  funger  fesu  is  deletion  of 
the  first  paragraph  beginning  “Das  SS-Kom- 
mando.  .  . .”  The  new  opening  with  its  juxta¬ 
position,  in  nine  august  lines,  of  Wurzburg 
before  and  after  the  bombing  is  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  Frank’s  precise  sense  of  compmsi- 
tion.  Other  small  changes  improve  the  text 
similarly. 

Reading  again  the  story  in  which  the  author 
recreated  his  familiar  Wurzburg  setting — 
even  though  Frank  was  still  in  Lot  Angeles 
when  he  wrote  the  book,  1946-47 — was  a 
pleasant  experience.  Leonhard  Frank  is  one 
of  the  most  skilled  stylists  writing  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  today. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 
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*  Richard  Friedcnthal.  Die  Welt  in  der 

Nussschale.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1956.  427 

pages.  16.80  dm. 

This  remarkable  documentary  novel  actually 
depicts  what  the  title  promises.  In  loosely  con¬ 
nected  chapters  the  author  describes  an  arti¬ 
ficially  compounded  society  of  Oerman  aliens 
in  England,  who  are  plucked  out  of  their  en¬ 
vironments  and  herded  together  for  a  little 
over  a  year  (1940-1941)  in  an  internment 
camp  on  the  Isle  of  Man.  Here  their  lives 
parallel  and  even  travesty  the  outside  world: 
TBey  too  have  their  ascendant  and  collapsing 
dictatorships,  religious  strifes,  political  cabals. 
A  university  and  technical  institute  are  or¬ 
ganized,  as  well  as  music  societies,  literary 
seminars,  and  art  exhibits — not  even  the  caji 
hohimien  is  missing.  Tliis  is  a  man’s  world, 
but  by  means  of  flashbacks  women  are  also 
represented,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  sculptor  Ciroterjahn  and  the 
engineer  Gartner  (who,  in  this  novel  without 
a  hero,  comes  closer  than  any  other  figure  to 
being  the  central  or  unifying  character). 

TTie  book  does  not  pretend  to  have  a  co¬ 
herent  plot,  nor  does  Friedenthal  aspire  to 
deep  and  hidden  philosophical  implications. 
Yet  in  his  well  told  story  certain  motifs 
emerge  vividly,  such  as  the  aliens’  struggle  to 
win  understanding  and  respect  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  troops,  who  tend  in  general  to  regard  all 
Germans  as  Nazis  and  Hitler-admirers.  The 
style  is  energetic  and  lucid,  and  the  many 
characters  are  portrayed  convincingly  with 
succinct,  skilful  strokes. 

Theodore  Ziolltowsl{i 
Yale  University 

Ernst  Glaeser.  Das  Kirschenfest.  Zurich. 

Scientia.  183  pages,  ill. 

This  small  book  contains  twelve  excellently 
written  stories  which  will  inspire  the  reader 
to  reach  for  the  novels  which  preceded  them. 
The  simplicity  and  beauty  of  language  and 
the  moving  descriptions  of  landscape  as  well 
as  human  emotions  combine  to  make  each  of 
these  stories  unforgettable.  The  subject  mat¬ 
ter  ranges  from  youthful  love  to  age  and 
death  and  the  characters  are  as  alive  as  the 
regions  in  which  they  dwell.  A  thread  of 
(xrssimism  is  apparent  throughout,  but  the 
general  attitude  is  one  of  hope  for  the  (ier- 
man  people.  The  effects  of  the  war  are  at 
times  shown,  since  several  of  the  stories  take 
place  immediately  afterward,  but  the  war  it¬ 
self  is  never  described.  This  reviewer  feels 
that  several  of  these  stories  are  masterpieces 
of  Erzahlungen.  Sara  E.  Bailenger 

Indiana  University 


**  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  Gesammelte 
WerJ^e.  Loistspiele  IV.  Frankfurt  a.M. 
S.  Fischer.  1956.  479  pages.  24  dm. 

This  volume,  the  twelfth  to  be  published  in 
Herbert  Steiner’s  edition  of  Hofmannsthal’s 
collected  works,  concludes  the  series  of  the 
comedies.  Besides  a  few  minor  items,  it  con¬ 
tains  three  full-length  plays:  the  original  ver¬ 
sion  of  Arabella,  which  was  later  remodeled 
as  the  libretto  for  Richard  Strauss’s  opera; 
Dame  Kobold,  a  translation-adaptation  of 
Calderdn’s  La  dama  duende;  and  also  a  real 
surprise — Der  Unbestechliche,  a  five-act  com¬ 
edy,  first  produced  in  1923,  but  left  unprinted 
until  now.  Previously  inaccessible  and  there¬ 
fore  unknown  even  to  the  specialists,  it  is 
probably  Hofmannsthal’s  most  stageworthy 
comedy,  with  greater  appeal  for  ordinary  the¬ 
ater  audiences  than  any  other. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  Michigan 

**  Curt  Hohoff.  Paulas  in  Babylon.  Freiburg 
i.B.  Herder.  1956.  256  pages. 

Following  a  pattern  set  by  Thornton  Wilder’s 
The  Ides  of  March,  Hohoff  presents  this  novel 
of  the  last  years  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (in  “Baby¬ 
lon” — Rome)  in  a  series  of  ostensibly  con¬ 
temporary  documents:  letters,  journals,  pub¬ 
lic  records,  and  the  like,  the  effect  of  which  is 
unquestionably  to  enliven  the  narrative.  Notes 
in  the  best  philological  style  explain  obscure 
allusions.  The  author  seems  generally  in  full 
control  of  his  material,  and  the  years  57  to 
66  A.D.  in  the  Roman  empire  are  vividly  and 
interestingly  recreated,  despite  some  absurd 
anachronisms  (e.g.,  Petronius  quotes  Juve¬ 
nal!)  and  an  apparent  inadequacy  in  Greek 
(e.g.,  a  Greek  secretary  is  named  Pomperiusl). 
Of  the  numerous  characters,  historical  and 
imagined,  Paul  alone,  as  seen  through  many 
eyes,  attains  a  real  and  sympathetic  per¬ 
sonality. 

W.  Edward  Brown 
Lafayette  College 

**  Hans  Hellmut  Kirst.  Gott  schldft  in 
Masuren.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1956.  396 
pages.  1 1.60  dm. 

This  is  a  very  readable  novel  dealing  with 
life  in  an  East  Prussian  village  shortly  before 
and  after  the  “glorious”  revolution  of  1933. 
The  village,  ruled  with  paternal  benevolence 
by  its  richest  farmer,  is  threatened  by  an  eager- 
beaver  policeman  who  insists  on  digging  out 
the  facts  about  a  murder  that  everyone  would 
like  to  forget.  Tfie  local  Nazi  party  group 
brings  to  light  hidden  ambitions  and  almost 
ruins  the  patriarchal  community.  TBe  scene 
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depicting  the  formation  of  the  first  “Orts- 
gruppc”  is  especially  amusing.  The  reader 
cannot  help  but  wonder  about  the  fate  of  this 
village  and  many  others  like  it. 

F.  W.  Strothmann 
Stanford  University 

**  Erich  Landgrebe.  Die  Rucl{l{ehr  ins  Paro¬ 
dies.  Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1956.  71 
pages.  2.20  dm. 

An  all  too  short  novel  of  a  German  soldier 
who  finds  momentary  peace  in  a  Russian  vil¬ 
lage  untouched  by  the  raging  war.  When  his 
unit  leaves  he  deserts  to  stay  with  the  lonely 
woman  whose  house  and  future  child  he 
shares.  Rut  the  protagonist  cannot  bridge  the 
gulf  between  his  cultural  past  and  nature  on 
the  simplest  level  as  represented  by  the  woman 
and  her  primitive  village.  Being  culturally 
“spoiled,”  he  cannot  come  to  terms  with  the 
Rousseau-like  “uncontaminated”  paradise. 
His  eventual  arrest  and  execution  are  the  only 
solution.  TEis  somber  and  forceful  theme 
precludes  any  compromise  or  hopeful  alterna¬ 
tive  for  the  author’s  war-torn  generation, 
which  prevents  a  more  organic  view  of  the 
future. 

//.  Ernest  Lewald 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Wolfgang  Ott.  Haie  und  /(leine  Fische. 
Miinchen.  Langen/ Muller.  1956.  504 
pages.  16.80  dm. 

World  War  Two  is  of  paramount  concern  to 
the  new  generation  of  German  writers.  This 
is  natural,  indeed  inevitable,  not  only  because 
they  spent  their  formative  years  with  weapon 
in  hand  but  also  because  the  defeated  soldier 
— much  more  so  than  the  victorious  one — 
feels  a  stronger  inner  compulsion  to  clarify 
and  to  give  account  of  his  war  years,  to  seek 
out  his  inner  direction,  to  understand  his  trial 
and  his  tribulation.  The  number  of  such  testi¬ 
monials  (in  novelistic  form)  is  already  con¬ 
siderable  and  still  increasing. 

The  publishers  announce  Haie  und  l^leine 
Fische  as  “der  grosse  Marinenman  des  zwei- 
ten  Weltkrieges.”  It  is  an  ambitious  novel, 
exciting  as  well  as  exasperating,  a  strange 
composite  of  success  and  failure.  The  account 
of  the  basic  training,  particularly  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  and  often  empty  discipline,  of  the  time 
wasted  on  military  formalities,  rings  true. 
However,  when  Ott  relates  his  experiences  in 
a  naval  officers  training  school,  he  only  writes 
of  the  stupendous  formalism  and  disciplinary 
pressures.  This  part  of  the  novel  is  hilariously 
farcical  but  one-sided  and  thus  “loaded.”  The 
author  rises  to  considerable  heights  of  narra¬ 


tive  power  when  he  tells  of  his  tours  of  duty 
on  a  mine  sweeper  and  a  submarine,  although 
he  has  nothing  good  to  say  about  the  enemy. 

However,  Ott’s  novel  is  not  without  serious 
shortcomings.  It  is  his  avowed  purpose  to 
shock  the  reader  with  the  abominations,  the 
cruelty,  and  brutality  of  military  life  and  mod¬ 
ern  warfare.  On  such  occasions  he  overwrites 
in  making  the  obvious  blatant.  There  are  also 
attempts  at  dealing  with  political  philosophy 
and  national  psychology,  efforts  to  pass  be¬ 
yond  description  and  narration,  to  understand 
and  to  interpret  the  events.  Here,  the  author 
labors  with  little  success. 

Haie  und  l(leine  Fische  is  somewhat  remi¬ 
niscent  of  From  Here  to  Eternity.  Both  novels 
are  powerful,  lengthy,  and  uneven;  both 
authors  are  frequently  inclined  to  write  with 
the  elbow  rather  than  with  the  hand. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 

**  Herbert  Otto.  Die  iJige.  Berlin.  Kultur 
und  Fortschritt.  1956.  343  pages. 

The  experiences  of  captivity  are  graphically 
portrayed  in  the  adventures  of  “Soldat  Hafer- 
korn,”  who  probably  contains  some  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  author,  besides  a  great 
deal  of  the  depravities,  the  perplexities,  the 
physical  and  moral  agonies  of  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion  of  German  soldiers  detained  in  Russian 
camps,  such  as  the  one  near  Sverdlovsk,  for 
years  after  the  war’s  end. 

With  masterful  psychology,  the  book  ar¬ 
gues  the  issue  of  crime  and  punishment  in 
reverse.  A  sensitive  young  conscience  is  op¬ 
pressed  by  an  involuntary  lie  which  was  en¬ 
gendered  by  fear,  cowardice,  sheer  terror,  and 
panic  in  the  face  of  crimes  against  humanity. 
l>)es  the  finger  of  guilt  point  equally  to  the 
sadistic  officer  who  gives  the  command  to  fire 
at  defenseless  prisoners,  and  to  the  compas¬ 
sionate  private  squeezing  the  trigger  of  his 
rifle,  although  without  taking  aim.^ 

Published  under  East  German  license,  the 
book  is  nevertheless  remarkably  free  of  bias, 
and  of  such  pronounced  narrative  talent  that 
its  runaway  success — three  editions  in  six 
months — is  readily  understoori. 

Howard  Reiner 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

Heinz  Panka.  Ein  Windhund.  Braun- 
schweijj.  Westermann.  1956.  317  pages. 
12.80  dm. 

In  this  novel  a  young  man,  by  the  name  of 
Cilen  Hart,  comes  into  a  small — apparently 
American — town  and  is  involved  in  all  the 
small  town  happenings.  Women  are  after 
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him,  he  i>  after  women,  and  toon  he  finds 
himself  accused  of  having  stolen  a  motor.  He 
is  jailed,  has  to  stand  trial,  and  everything 
ends  very  well. 

Panka’s  style  is  strictly  “Blubo” — simple, 
all  too  simple  Kntences,  and  his  native  Ameri¬ 
cans  say  Tja,  when  they  mean  "well.”  TTiat 
Glen  notices  the  portrait  of  the  President  on 
the  wall  behind  the  judges’  desk  is  under¬ 
standable,  but  that  a  chamber,  composed  of 
one  presiding  and  two  assisting  judges — all 
three  professional  jurists — should  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  over  the  poor  fellow  was  too  much  for 
your  reviewer  (a  Dr.  jur.).  And  in  this  fake 
America  of  Panka  not  even  a  jury  steps  in, 
since  the  author  apparently  did  not  study  his 
legalistic  subject  with  any  thoroughness. 

At  the  end  of  the  novel,  last  page.  He  says 
to  Her:  “Ja,  aber  ich  komme  wieder.”  The 
reader  senses  the  threat,  but  one  may  point 
out  that  this  was  one  of  the  longer  sentences 
of  the  book.  “  ‘Nein,’  sagte  sie.” 

A  reasonable  woman  with  whose  opinion 
we  concur.  Robert  Rie 

University  of  Alatl(a 

*  Jens  Rchn.  Feuer  im  Schnee.  Darmstadt. 

Luchterhand.  1956.  223  pages.  11.80  dm. 
The  philosophic  substance  of  this  short  novel 
is  chilling  in  its  cold  logic  of  ultima  ratio,  like 
the  new  ice  covering  the  East  Prussian  lake 
which  has  become  the  grave  of  a  whole  vil¬ 
lage  train  of  refugees  caught  in  the  machine 
gun  sights  of  a  Russian  flier.  A  lone  survivor, 
the  Dorflehrer,  retraces  the  steps  of  their  flight 
as  he  and  his  horse  struggle  against  snow, 
cold,  and  hunger  in  a  nightmarish  journey 
through  the  past,  his  own  and  that  of  a  nation: 
Drang  nach  Osten,  Germania  transalpina, 
Lebentraum,  and  back  to  the  point  of  issue, 
the  circulus  viciotus  of  war  and  peace — and 
the  lake.  There,  with  no  trace  remaining  of 
his  former  life,  the  man  fixes  his  gaze  on  the 
West  and  the  future.  Defeating  the  deadly 
cold,  the  “fire  in  the  snow”  is  fed  by  the 
printed  treasure  of  Western  civilization:  The 
teacher  commits  to  flames  his  entire  library. 
Not  an  auto  da  fi  of  literature,  but  a  burning 
of  books  that  sustains  life,  is  Rehn’s  explana¬ 
tion.  For  what  is  of  true  worth  lives  on  in  the 
mind  and  in  the  heart  of  all  eternity.  The  rest 
is  dangerous  ballast. 

The  author  again  makes  use  of  soliloquy 
to  achieve  an  economy  of  style  that  has  now 
been  perfected  into  language  that  has  the 
flint-hard  polish  of  steel.  The  result  is  a  mas¬ 
terful  book  of  great  dramatic  intensity. 

Howard  Reiner 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 


Walter  Rilla.  Saat  der  Zeit.  Ernst  Sander, 
tr.  Miinchen.  Kindler.  1955.  787  pages. 

19.80  dm. 

After  a  hiatus  of  some  twenty  years,  German- 
born  Walter  Rilla  published  an  ambitious  and 
sensitively  written  novel  in  England,  where 
he  has  worked  since  1933  as  actor  and  B.B.C. 
script  writer.  In  his  book,  Barbara  Hanford- 
Miles  experiences  the  relativity  of  time  as, 
within  the  space  of  one  hour,  she  relives  a 
lifetime  in  the  attempt  to  unravel  her  per¬ 
plexing  relationship  to  the  father-husband-son 
complex  which  has  dominated  her  existence. 
The  flashback  is  a  fine  story,  written  with  an 
actor’s  sense  of  character  against  the  vivid 
background  of  Paris,  provincial  France,  and 
England;  the  framework,  which  takes  up  al¬ 
most  one-quarter  of  the  text  with  poorly  as¬ 
similated  philosophical  speculation,  is  the 
major  defect. 

Seeds  of  Time  had  little  success  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  English  version,  but  it  will  probably 
arouse  more  favorable  comment  in  Grermany. 
Despite  its  British  veneer,  the  novel  cannot 
deny  its  German  conception,  and  in  narrative 
technique  Rilla  is  patently  indebted  to 
Thomas  Mann.  The  German  version,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  experienced  translator  Ernst 
Sander  in  close  collaboration  with  Rilla,  is 
extremely  fluent  and  possibly  better  than  the 
original  since  the  entire  work  is  otherwise 
kerndeutsch.  One  regrets  only  the  excessive 
Germanization  of  many  English  words. 

Theodore  Zioll{owsl{i 
Yale  University 

*  Alexander  Sacher-Masoch.  Die  Olgdrten 
brennen.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1956.  231  pages. 

9.80  dm. 

Sacher-Masoch’s  latest  Balkan  novel  concerns 
the  flight  of  a  group  of  refugees  before  Hit¬ 
ler’s  armies;  they  flee  first  to  the  Dalmatian 
islands,  then,  after  the  Germans  come,  to 
Bari.  Among  the  refugees  are  Pierre,  the  "ro¬ 
mantic  lead,”  and  Mila,  his  mistress.  Mila’s 
father.  Dr.  Feldmann,  choosing  not  to  escape, 
enters  the  gas<hamber  with  ironic  bravery; 
his  chance  companion  is  the  professor  who 
once  taught  Pierre  to  despise  Nazism. 

Sacher-Masoch,  like  many  another  Aus¬ 
trian  writer,  takes  full  advantage  of  Jugo¬ 
slavian  local  color.  Indeed,  his  novel  resembles 
an  excellent  factual  account  of  the  Dalmatian 
chaos,  Csokor’s  Als  Zivilist  im  Ballf^ankrieg 
(1947),  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Both  books 
take  place  on  Kor^ula,  both  have  their  first 
climax  in  the  shooting  of  hostages  by  Fascist 
police,  and  their  second  in  the  Partisans’  exe¬ 
cution  of  two  non-Nazi  Germans  and  a  well- 
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intentioned  Italian.  Did  Sacher-Masoch  share 
Csokor’s  sanctuary? 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
University  of  Buffalo 

Frank  Thiess.  Geister  werfen  l(einen 
Schatten.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1955.  519  pages. 
Tlie  avowed  theme  of  this  book  is  the  protean 
character  of  life.  The  purpose  of  the  plot  is 
to  illustrate  the  lack  of  stability  in  all  human 
enterprise  and  the  shapelessness  of  the  human 
soul.  The  main  characters  in  the  novel  unex¬ 
pectedly  become  the  heirs  of  a  wealthy  distant 
relative  and  travel  to  a  small  Austrian  village 
to  assume  ownership  of  assorted  real  estate, 
stocks,  and  cash.  Within  a  short  time  they 
discover  that  their  inheritance  is  more  of  a 
liability  than  an  asset.  As  they  try  to  disen¬ 
tangle  their  affairs,  they  come  in  contact  with 
a  number  of  memorable  characters  who  are 
as  elusive  and  diffuse  as  the  inheritance  itself. 

The  novel  is  very  broadly  conceived  and 
flows  along  at  a  comfortable  speed.  Thiess  has 
perhaps  a  less  profound  insight  into  the  “pro¬ 
tean”  soul  of  woman  than  his  publishers  pro¬ 
claim;  nor  are  the  philosophical  problems  as 
compelling  as  the  preface  would  lead  one  to 
expect.  Nevertheless,  the  novel  makes  good 
reading. 

Paul  Kurt  Ackermann 
Boston  University 

Mika  Waltari.  Turms  der  Unsterbliche. 
Wien.  Neff.  1956.  683  pages.  19.80  dm. 
TTiis  novel  (The  Etruscan)  wavers  between 
the  reconstruction  of  a  historical  period,  in 
the  manner  of  Graves,  and  modern  day¬ 
dreams  dressed  up  in  ancient  pageantry.  Some 
passages  come  close  to  the  objective  level;  in 
others  the  second  approach  prevails,  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  interference  of  sufierhuman  forces 
provides  easy  solutions  in  difficult  situations. 
As  a  result,  the  characters  of  the  novel  are 
neither  human  nor  superhuman,  and  even  the 
style  of  the  German  translation  shows  this 
split.  But  the  story  is  told  with  such  unflag¬ 
ging  eagerness  and  so  generously  embroidered 
with  historical  details,  that  many  readers  will 
be  carried  along  in  spite  of  ail  jolts. 

Emma  E.  Kann 
New  Yorl(.  N.  Y. 

^  Werner  Helwig,  tr.  Die  Grossen  Klagen 
des  Tu  Fu.  Bremen.  Schiinemann.  1956. 
91  pages,  ill.  19.80  dm. 

In  this  volume  we  have  one  of  the  first  fruits 
of  the  lifelong  labors  of  Erwin  von  Zach,  an 
indefatigable  Sinologist  whose  work  included 
translation  of  the  complete  poetry  of  the 


eighth  century  Chinese  poet,  Tu  Fu.  Orig¬ 
inally  published  in  a  number  of  journals  and 
particularly  in  a  relatively  inaccessible  local 
periodical  of  Batavia,  these  translations  were 
assembled  and  reprinted  by  the  Harvard- 
Yenching  Institute  (Tu  Fus  Gedichte,  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press,  1952).  Von  Zach 
thought  of  his  literal  prose  translations  as  pri¬ 
marily  designed  for  students,  but  they  are 
proving  to  be  a  rich  legacy  of  poetic  material 
for  others  to  turn  into  more  literary  versions. 
Of  these  legatees,  Helwig  is  one  of  the  earliest. 

He  has  wisely  made  no  attempt  to  imitate 
the  formalized  structure  or  the  concision  of 
Chinese  poetry.  Adopting  a  long,  unrhymed 
line  and  free  meter,  he  has  allowed  himself 
to  express  with  greater  precision  the  content 
of  the  originals  and  to  incorporate  directly 
into  his  translation  the  frequent  literary  allu¬ 
sions  (indicated  by  von  Zach  in  lengthy 
parentheses)  which  to  a  great  degree  direct 
the  sense  and  color  the  tone  of  a  Chinese 
poem.  He  has  also  avoided  many  of  the  for¬ 
mal  terms  of  address,  cliches,  and  technical 
expressions  which,  translated  directly,  tend  to 
become  distracting  exoticisms. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  praise  the  format 
which  is  an  outstanding  specimen  of  the 
bookmaking  art  both  as  to  design  and  bind¬ 
ing  which  imitates  the  Chinese  style.  Nine 
superb  reproductions  of  Chinese  paintings 
greatly  help  the  reader  to  recreate  Tu  Fu’s 
era,  less  complex  than  our  own  but  as  de¬ 
manding  of  the  human  spirit  and  its  capacity 
for  suffering  and  compassion. 

John  L.  Bishop 
Boston,  Mass. 

*  Georg  von  der  Vring,  ed.  Unsterblich 
schone  Schwestern.  Frauenlyril{  aus 
drei  fahrtausenden.  Ebenhausen/Miin- 
chen.  Langewiesche-Brandt.  1956.  208 
pages.  9.80  dm. 

lliis  is  an  interesting  attempt  at  collecting 
poetry  by  woman  writers.  It  ranges  wide  in 
time  and  space,  including  Sappho  as  well  as 
a  woman  of  the  Iglulik  Eskimos.  The  Near 
and  Far  East  are  extensively  covered.  Space  is 
allotted  appropriately  to  writers  of  the  stature 
of  Vittoria  Colonna,  Droste-Hiilshoff,  Emily 
Dickinson.  Exception  could  be  taken  to  the 
selection  of  poems,  as  it  often  stresses  the 
writer’s  romantic  vein  over  her  other  (jualities. 
Droste-Hiilshoff  is  a  case  in  (mint.  There  are 
some  omissions,  e.g.,  Elisabeth  I^nggasscr 
and  the  Estonian  poetess  Marie  Under  (avail¬ 
able  in  German  translation),  and  some  inade¬ 
quate  presentations  (Else  I^sker-Schiiler, 
Anna  Akhmatova,  Gabriela  Mistral). 
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If  we  ask  ourselves  about  the  merit  of  this 
collection  in  establishing  the  achievement  of 
woman  poets  in  a  world  of  men,  we  nuy  wish 
that  a  more  careful  selection  had  been  made 
in  the  second  part  of  the  book.  As  it  is,  we 
find  the  term  unstcrblich  bestowed  upon  an 
unlikely  number  of  contemporary  women 
poets. 

The  author  has  contributed  more  than  a 
score  of  excellent,  hitherto  unpublished  trans¬ 
lations  of  English  and  American  poetry. 

Astrid  Ivasl( 
North  field,  Minn. 

Ralph  Charles  Wood,  ed.  lunge  Lyril{. 
Philadelphia.  Carl  Schurz  Foundation. 
1956.  47  pages.  $1. 

The  compiler  introduces  the  volume  with  a 
sensitive  preface,  Cerhard  Riedel  closes  it 
with  a  few  notes  on  the  contributors.  Tltey 
are  Hilde  Boelk,  Maria  Bierbaum,  E.  |. 
Knobloch,  J.  HofTliauer,  (}erh.  Riedel,  and 
H.  F.  Mayinger,  all  of  them  younger  German 
poets.  Wood,  himself  a  poet  in  German  and 
a  writer  of  musical  sensitivity,  sees  the  essence 
of  poetry  in  the  rhythmic  line,  not  in  an  idea. 
Thus  he  is  in  the  C^erman  tradition  that  em¬ 
phasizes  the  lyric  poem  above  all  other  forms 
of  verse.  The  poems  here  offered  deal  with 
love  and  nature,  with  gardens  and  street 
scenes,  and  they  are  all  melodious  and  warm, 
nut  intellectual  and  experimental.  But  the  ex¬ 
perimental  touch  is  present  in  a  charmingly 
naive  way,  for  example  in  Maria  Bierbaum’s 
Ich  Hebe.  It  ends: 

und  tie  tagrn: 
drr  Himmcl  lei  Nichtt, 
grcMi  grtchrieben 
mit  zuckrndrn  Zeichcn, 
die  in  ihm  zerttieben, 
denn  Nichtt  tei  Allet 
und  allet  tei  Nichtt — 
ich  aber — ich  liebe — 
tontt  nichtt. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  Gunther  Anders.  Die  Antiquiertheit  des 
Menschen.  Miinchen.  Beck.  1956.  353 
pages.  18.50  dm. 

Anders  finds  the  a-synchronization  of  mod¬ 
ern  man  with  his  machines  deeply  disturbing. 
In  a  world  of  products  man  appears  anti¬ 
quated  and  inferior.  His  functions  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  have  become  divorced 
from  his  function  as  a  human  being.  If  man 
is  to  survive  his  latest  machine,  the  atom 
bomb,  he  must  somehow  reduce  the  lag  of  his 
emotional  faculties  behind  his  productive  abil¬ 
ities.  71ie  author  calls  his  four  assembled  es¬ 


says  “occasion  philosophy” — a  mixture  of  re- 
poitage  and  philosophic  discourse.  For  the 
nonphilosopher  his  pertinent  and  striking  ob¬ 
servations  about  the  present-day  world  would 
often  be  just  as  effective  if  the  philosophic 
digressions  were  omitted.  B.  /.  Koel(l(oe^^ 
University  of  Buffalo 

*  Hanns  Arens,  ed.  Der  grosse  Europder 

Stefan  Zweig.  Miinchen.  Kindler.  1956. 

384  pages,  ill.  -f  20  plates.  14.80  dm. 
Within  the  limitations  of  the  genre  liber  ami- 
corum,  this  volume  does  well  by  its  subject, 
Stefan  Zweig.  Here  is  an  impressive  group  of 
distinguished  fellow  writers,  artists,  and  per¬ 
sonal  friends  who  write  affectionately  of 
Zweig  as  a  “good  European,”  a  cultural  medi¬ 
ator,  and  a  nne  human  being. 

The  book  is  a  substantially  enlarged  and 
also  improved  version  of  the  previously  pub¬ 
lished  Stefan  Zweig.  Sein  Leben — sein  Werl{ 
(Essingen.  Bechtle.  1949).  Hanns  Arens ’s 
overlong  introduction  to  his  earlier  anthology 
is  cut  into  several  smaller  studies  and  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  new  edition.  It  is 
further  enriched  by  the  inclusion  of  several 
smaller  pieces  by  Zweig  himself  and  by  con¬ 
tributions  from  Thomas  Mann,  Hermann 
Kesten,  Harry  Zohn,  Jules  Romains,  and 
others.  Some  contributions,  particularly  those 
which  attempt  to  explain  Zweig's  suicide,  are 
repetitive  and  could  have  .been  left  out  in 
favor  of  at  least  one  serious,  objective  critical 
essay. 

The  Zweig  specialist  will  find  nothing  new 
in  these  pages  but  the  general  reader  may 
welcome  this  collection  of  tributes  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  introduction  to  Stefan  Zweig. 

Paul  Kurt  Acl(ermann 
Boston  University 

Karl  Kraus.  Widerschein  der  Facl(el. 

Miinchen.  Kosel.  1956.  434  pages.  25  dm. 
This  is  the  least  successful  among  the  four 
volumes  of  the  new  Kraus  edition  published 
so  far.  Its  very  title  is  based  on  a  mixed  meta¬ 
phor:  This  collection  does  not  present  the  re¬ 
flection  (Widerschein)  of  Kraus’s  magazine 
“The  Torch”  (Die  Facl(el),  ix.,  the  reactions 
of  others  to  his  writings,  but  offers  a  selection 
of  these  writings  themselves. 

The  first  issue  of  Die  Fad^el  was  published 
in  1899,  the  last  in  1936.  However,  the  earliest 
entry  in  this  book  is  dated  1910,  the  latest, 
1929,  with  a  heavy  concentration  on  glosses 
written  during  the  First  World  War.  To  be 
sure,  by  omitting  the  passionate  beginnings 
of  Kraus  the  satirist  as  well  as  the  cathartic 
utterances  he  made  before  1933,  the  editor 
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succeeds  in  showing  Kraus  at  the  peak  of  his 
mastery.  Yet  the  form  of  the  short  satire  does 
not  lend  itself  to  such  an  accumulation.  In¬ 
stead  of  preserving  some  of  the  hre  which 
kindled  these  polemics,  and  justified  them  in 
the  end,  the  editor  has  erected  a  cold,  though 
brilliant,  monument. 

A  second  volume  of  satirical  glosses  is  going 
to  be  published  within  the  next  few  years. 
Let  us  hope  that  then  a  few  pages  of  historical 
reference  material  will  take  the  place  of  the 
disjointed  testimonials,  added  to  this  volume 
“instead  of  a  postscript.”  The  time  seems  to 
have  come  to  promote  the  understanding  of 
Karl  Kraus  instead  of  persevering  in  a  hero 
worship  which  he  himself  would  eventually 
have  satirized.  Heinz  Politzer 

O  Berlin  College 

August  Lammle.  Schwiibische  Minia- 
turen.  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1957.  84  pages  -|- 
10  plates.  4.80  dm. 

Cotta,  the  famous  Swabian  publishing  house, 
brought  out  this  little  volume  in  s()ecial  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Nestor  of  Swabian  writers, 
Lammle,  on  his  eightieth  birthday,  llie 
Miniaturen  are  short  articles  and  poems  about 
Swabia,  her  people  and  customs,  and  her  fa¬ 
mous  sons,  Schiller,  Holderlin,  Uhland, 
Hauff,  and  Mdrike.  It  is  a  delightful  booklet 
for  Swabian  readers  but  should  also  be  of 
general  interest. 

Johannes  Malthaner 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

**  Herbert  Schdffler.  Deutscher  Geist  im  18. 
Jahrhundert:  Essays  zur  Geistes-  und  Re¬ 
ligions  gesc  hie  hte.  Ciottingen.  Vanden- 
hoeck  Ac  Ruprecht.  1956.  317  pages.  14.80 
dm. 

TTie  late  Herbert  Schfiffler’s  absorbing  essays 
in  the  history  of  ideas  deal  chiefly  with  the 
reflection  of  nonreligious  attitudes  in  litera¬ 
ture.  He  begins  with  Bodmer  and  Breitinger 
— Leibniz  had  already  been  carried  to  the 
grave  by  workmen,  unaccompanied  by  a  priest 
— and  concludes  with  (Joethe’s  passio  Werth- 
eri  adolescenti  and  Lichtenberg. 

Schoffler  interprets  Werther,  the  pivot  of 
his  study,  as  the  hrst  nondualistic  tragedy, 
without  guilt  and  without  the  principle  of 
evil,  in  German  intellectual  history.  Since  the 
love  of  woman  assumed  the  place  left  vacant 
by  a  personal  (>od,  Goethe  wove  into  his  ac¬ 
count  of  Werther’s  temporal  anguish  a  num¬ 
ber  of  parallels  with  the  story  of  Christ  as  told 
by  John:  the  children,  the  cup  of  sorrow,  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  father,  bread  and  wine  at 
Werther’s  last  supper,  and  others. 


In  linking  not  only  the  “sorrows”  of  Wer¬ 
ther,  but  also  eighteenth  century  sensibility  in 
general,  the  prevalence  of  suicide,  the  psycho¬ 
logical  anthropology  of  Lichtenberg,  the  lack 
of  a  personal  God  in  Ossian,  and  numerous 
other  literary  circumstances  to  the  weakening 
of  religious  faith  as  a  single  cause,  Schotfler 
creates  a  scheme  whose  neatness  invites  objec¬ 
tion.  While  reflecting  that  most  intellectual 
phenomena  suggest  multiple  causation,  read¬ 
ers  will  hnd  pleasure,  however,  in  the  culti¬ 
vated  art  of  an  essayist  who  knew  his  craft. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Hans-Wolfgang  von  I^hneysen.  Die  dl- 
tere  niederldndische  Malerei.  Kassel.  Roth. 
1956.  556  pages  -j-  55  plates.  36  dm. 

It  has  been  the  author’s  aim  to  show  how 
“Netherlandish”  painting,  encompassed  with¬ 
in  a  span  of  two  hundred  years,  and  hence 
comprising  that  region's  artistic  evolution 
from  the  Van  Eycks  to  Paul  Bril,  was  re¬ 
flected  in  art  history  writing,  past  as  well  as 
present.  With  the  help  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
extensive  material  here  brought  together,  von 
Ldhneysen  further  attempts  to  systematize 
artistic  judgment  in  general;  it  is  his  avowed 
ambition  that  the  findings  be  accepted  as 
“Materials  for  a  History  of  Seeing”  (“Seeing” 
being  apparently  meant  to  stand  for  “Percep¬ 
tion”  in  the  context). 

The  weighty  volume  bears  witness  to  con¬ 
siderable  effort,  and  for  that  alone  the  author 
deserves  commendation.  The  zealous  com¬ 
pilation  of  widely  dispersed  texts  will  further¬ 
more  prove  of  value  to  the  specialist.  A  wider 
question  arises,  however:  Do  these  involved 
Teutonic  studies  on  art  theory  lead  anywhere, 
or  are  they  purely  sterile  outcroppings  of  a 
philological  approach  to  a  held  where  many 
can  no  longer  see  the  forest  for  the  trees? 

Er;/^  Larsen 
Georgetown  University 

**  Frans  Masereel,  Rudolf  Hagelstange.  Die 
Nacht.  Zurich.  Europa.  1955.  80  pages, 
ill.  6.75  Sw.  fr. 

Tliis  handsomely  bound  and  hnely  printed 
volume  will  delight  the  friends  of  Frans 
Masereel’s  art.  Thirty-seven  woodcuts,  grouped 
around  “au  bout  de  la  nuit,  il  y  a  le  jour"  as 
a  theme,  represent  Mascreel’s  art  very  well. 
Hie  accompanying  text  by  the  author  of 
Venezianisches  Credo,  the  lyric  poet  Rudolf 
Hagelstange,  is  disappointing.  His  prose  suf¬ 
fers  from  an  all  too  obviously  suppressed  (and 
not  absorbed)  lyricism,  lacking  thus  both 
flow  and  simplicity.  In  fact,  the  text  coo- 
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tributes  very  little,  if  anything,  to  the  impres¬ 
sion  created  by  the  illustrations.  Hagelstange 
attempts  to  capture  both  the  romantic  depth 
of  the  night  (yet  nowhere  reaches  heights 
comparable  to  Friedrich  Schlegel’s  praise  of 
the  night  in  Lucinde)  and  the  existential 
loneliness  of  modern  man,  which  is  accentu¬ 
ated  as  darkness  falls. 

After  closing  the  book  one  remembers 
MasereePs  work;  some  of  the  woodcuts  are 
quite  unforgettable.  Hagelstange’s  prose  nei¬ 
ther  adds  nor  detracts;  rather  it  dilutes  the 
experience  of  the  night,  despite  the  conclusion: 
“We  are  such  stuff  /  As  dreams  are  made 
on  . . .“  which,  incidentally,  Hagelstange  does 
not  attribute  to  Shakespeare  but  to  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthal  from  whose  “Terzinen  .  .  .  , 
III”  he  takes  it  incorrectly. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  Vniuertity 

**  Martin  Hiirlimann,  ed.  Wilhelm  Furt- 
wdngler  im  Urteil  seiner  Zeit.  Zurich.  At¬ 
lantis.  1955.  296  pages  -j-  12  plates.  24 
Sw.  fr. 

Friends,  collaborators,  colleagues,  and  ad¬ 
mirers  have  banded  together  here  to  take 
leave  of  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  and  give  pos¬ 
terity  testimony  to  the  personality  and  art  of 
the  great  conductor.  We  witness  his  amazing 
career  from  its  start  at  provincial  theaters  to 
world  fame  and  become  aware  of  the  tragic 
dispute  between  the  conductor  and  the  com¬ 
poser  within  Furtwangler’s  nature.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  objectivity  in  these  pages  which 
will  be  of  value  for  a  future  biographer. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

**  Andreas  Licss.  Carl  Orff.  Zurich.  Atlan¬ 
tis.  1955.  172  pages.  9.25  Sw.  fr. 

The  Carman  composer  Carl  Orff — one  of  the 
most  widely  played  and  most  controversial 
creative  artists  of  our  time — had,  according 
to  his  biographer’s  belief,  the  strength  and  the 
courage  to  pierce  through  the  “ivory  tower  of 
modern  music”  and  to  arouse  great  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  his  works.  Orff,  it  seems,  has  freed 
the  music  theater  from  all  chains  of  tradition 
and  dogmas,  basing  his  scenic  works  upon 
rhythmic  forms  rather  than  upon  mel^ic 
lines.  To  that  effect  the  renewer  of  the  musical 
drama  utilizes  elements  from  the  Bavarian 
baroque,  from  medieval  mystery  plays,  and 
from  the  Greek  tragedies,  and  combines 
clever  new  musical  forms,  derived  from  dance 
and  the  body  movement. 

It  is  too  early  for  an  ultimate  appraisal  of 
Orff’s  tremendously  rich  and  interesting 


work.  Nor  can  we  foresee  whether  his  music, 
so  clearly  showing  its  Germanic  roots,  will 
appeal  to  a  world  audience.  Carl  Orff s  im¬ 
portance  to  our  generation,  however,  lies  in 
the  remarkable  fact  that  he  counters  the  haste 
and  nervousness  of  our  times  with  inner  still¬ 
ness,  grandeur,  and  a  triumphant  sweep 
which,  though  its  compelling  rhythmic  pow¬ 
ers  seem  products  of  our  restless  era,  never¬ 
theless  brings  us  the  ever-valid  message  of  the 
joy  to  be  alive,  of  brotherhood,  and  humanity. 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst,  N.  y. 

Hans  Mersmann.  Musi\geschichte  in  der 
abendlandischen  Kultur.  Frankfurt  a.M. 
Mcnck.  1955.  xi  -}-  326  pages,  ill.  22.80 
dm. 

In  1934  Hans  Mersmann,  one  of  the  most  lib¬ 
eral  of  German  musical  scholars,  published  a 
concise  volume  which  traced  the  history  of 
German  music  in  its  relationship  to  European 
culture  at  large.  It  has  now  reappeared  sub¬ 
stantially  enlarged  and  revised  and  with  a 
brand  new  title  suggestive  of  the  changes  in 
factual  content  and  historical  perspective  to 
be  expected  a  decade  after  the  defeat  of  con¬ 
trolled  thought  in  Central  Europe. 

Mersmann’s  well  written  narrative  follows 
the  tradition  so  admirably  represented  by  the 
late  Alfred  Einstein,  cultural  history  viewed 
through  the  looking  glass  of  music.  Musical 
examples  are  used  with  the  utmost  economy 
and  the  technical  jargon  has  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Strict  chronology  is  not  always 
adhered  to;  instead  of  detailed  data,  focal 
points  of  discussion  provide  the  basis  of  what 
amounts  largely  to  a  “history  of  problems”  in 
music.  Both  musicians  and  music  lovers  with 
a  general  background  in  music  history  will 
find  this  slight  volume  (as  histories  of  music 
go)  fascinating  reading.  Beautifully  bound 
and  printed,  it  furnishes  an  excellent  perspec¬ 
tive  and  many  refreshing  insights  pertaining 
not  only  to  the  how's  in  the  evolution  of  music 
but  the  why’s  as  well,  a  most  welcome  treat 
indeed. 

Alexander  L.  Ringer 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Paul  Ncttl.  Musik  und  Freimaurerei.  Mo¬ 
zart  und  die  l(dnigliche  Kunst.  Esslingen 
a.N.  Bechtle.  1956.  191  pages  -f-  ^  plates. 
8.50  dm. 

TBe  author,  professor  of  musicology  at  Indi¬ 
ana  University,  in  this  illuminating  volume 
traces  the  basic  influences  Freemasonry  had 
on  musicians  in  various  countries,  concentrat¬ 
ing  his  elaborate  and  well  documented  study 
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chiefly  on  Mozart  and  The  Magic  Flute.  Like 
many  other  Mozart-hH)graphers  Nettl  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  Masonic  thoughts  played  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  in  the  comjioser’s  life  and  work; 
of  s|x:cial  interest  is  the  fine  parallel  drawn 
Ixlween  the  old  legend  of  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice  and  the  main  motifs  of  the  “Flute,” 
whereby  Tamino’s  flute  is  replacing  Orpheus’s 
lyre,  and  a  simile  can  also  be  constructed  on 
the  connection  Ixrtween  love  and  Masonic 
initiation  rites. 

Much  light  is  shed  on  Schikanetler’s  li¬ 
bretto  and  later  attempts  of  poets,  writers,  and 
com|X)scrs  to  write  a  seijuel  to  the  ojtera,  an 
undertaking  that  also  inspired  (Joethe  whose 
Zauberfiote,  z wetter  Tell,  however,  remained 
a  torso.  Considering  the  enormous  difficulties 
the  research  work  necessitated,  this  far-reach¬ 
ing  study  may  Ik  called  the  definite  answer  to 
a  problem  that  plagued  many  a  musicologist, 
and  in  its  final  findings  extols  the  human  and 
spiritual  forces  inherent  in  the  “regal  art.” 

Robert  Rreuer 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

H.  11.  Stuckenschmidt.  Clanz  und  Elend 
der  Musil{l{ritil{.  lierlin.  Hesse.  1957.  61 
fiagcs.  2.60  dm. 

Keinhold  Scharnke,  e<l.  Offenbach  In 
Ameriha.  Berlin.  Hesse.  1957.  125  pages. 
3.40  dm. 

E'gon  Komorzynski.  Pamlna:  Mozarts 
letzte  IJebe.  lierlin.  Hesse.  1957.  122 
|)ages.  ,3.40  dm. 

These  three  little  lxx)ks,  two  of  which  arc 
illustrated,  arc  the  first  volumes  in  a  promis¬ 
ing  new  scries,  Hesses  Kleine  Hucherei.  TTicy 
are  attractive  and  varied  tidbits  for  the  music 
lover. 

In  his  thoughtful  little  book,  H.  H. 
Stuckenschmidt  concerns  himself  in  the  title 
essay  with  the  history,  function,  and  evolving 
attitude  of  musical  criticism  over  the  cen¬ 
turies,  discussing  in  some  detail  [KrMinalitics 
like  Eduard  Hanslick  and  (>.  H.  Shaw  as  well 
as  the  dilemma  of  the  music  critic  under 
totalitarian  regimes.  In  the  second  essay,  “IVr 
Vcrfall  dcs  musikalischcn  CJcschmacks,”  he 
views  musical  taste  as  iKing  sha|Kd  by  con¬ 
flicting  antifxxlal  tendencies  toward  assimila¬ 
tion  and  dissimilation.  He  traces  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  mass  taste  in  music  and  deplores  the 
general  confusion  of  aesthetic  concepts  ami 
the  decline  of  inde(Kndent  musical  judgment 
and  taste  in  our  time. 

llte  OfTenbach  volume  presents  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  com}x>s<r’s  Notes  d'un  musicten 
en  voyage,  first  published  iti  1877  and  dealing 
with  OfTenbach’s  visit  to  America  in  1875. 
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This  trip  apjKars  to  have  Ix-en  far  more  suc¬ 
cessful  and  enjoyable  than  some  musicologists 
seem  to  believe.  The  com|X)ser  describes  jKr- 
sons,  places,  and  [Krformances  with  true 
(iallic  wit  and  delightful  irony.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  charming  memoir  is  particularly 
timely  in  view  of  the  recent  revival  of  interest 
in  Offenbach  in  this  country. 

Egon  Komorzynski  has  written  a  novella 
based  on  “Mozart’s  last  love,”  the  young 
singer  Anna  (Jottlieb  who  played  Harbarina 
in  Ix  nozze  di  Figaro  and  created  the  role  of 
Fatnina  in  Die  Zauberfiote.  The  author  claims 
to  have  discovered  a  deefKr  relationship  Ik- 
tween  Mozart  and  this  girl  whose  years  of 
happiness  ended  with  his  death.  ITie  story, 
first  published  in  1941,  has  already  supplied 
the  basis  for  a  Mozart  film.  This  reviewer, 
who  had  hitherto  iKen  willing  to  accompany 
.Mozart  on  his  journey  to  Prague  but  on  no 
other  semi-fictional  paths,  found  Pamlna  in¬ 
formative  and  entertaining,  and  can  only  say, 
“Sc  non  e  veto,  i  Ikii  trovato.” 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

^  Curt  von  Westernhagen.  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner — Setn  Wcrl{,  sein  Wesen,  seine  Welt. 
Zurich.  Atlantis.  1956.  559  pages,  ill.  -j' 
4  plates.  22.50  Sw.  fr. 

This  is  an  itn|X)rtant  and  well  d<Kumcntc»l 
lxx>k,  brilliantly  written  by  a  physician  of 
astonishing  erudition.  As  hap|Kns  so  often, 
an  outsider  sees  more  and  secs  iKtter  than  the 
|)rofessional  critic  or  musicologist,  Western¬ 
hagen  frankly  intends  to  vindicate  Wagner 
ami  succeeds  in  a  measure  which  will  surprise 
even  rabid  anti-Wagnerians,  Most  fascinating 
is  Westrrnhagen’s  treatment  of  the  Wagner- 
Nietzschc  controversy  where  he  made  a  num- 
iKr  of  discoveries  (plagiarisms  from  Paul 
Bourget,  attachment  to  (x>sima,  etc.)  which 
seriously  weaken  Nietzsche’s  case.  Everything 
gmxl  and  great  in  Wagner’s  life  and  work  has 
Ikcii  sympathetically  prcscntetl,  though  Wag¬ 
ner’s  less  pleasant  traits,  his  attitudes  towards 
women,  money,  friends,  etc.,  arc  cither  passed 
over  in  silence  or  treatc<l  desultorily. 

Wagner’s  anti-Semitism  is  dealt  with  at 
length  and,  though  not  condoned,  at  least  is 
made  more  acceptable  by  a  consideratitjti  of 
his  (Krsonal  friendliness  towards  some  of  his 
Icwish  associates.  What  Westernhagen  says 
about  Wagner’s  “work”  and  “world”  is  al¬ 
ways  accurate  and  interesting,  often  pro¬ 
found;  what  he  says  alxiut  Wagner  the  man 
is  weakened  by  omissions.  That  part  of  Wag¬ 
ner  has  still  to  Ik  l(x>ked  up  in  Newman. 

The  cncyclojKdic  scojk,  the  artful  presenu 
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tion,  the  scholarly  lyricism  and  psychological 
depth  of  this  book  remind  us  of  one  of  the 
great  musical  dramas  by  its  subject.  It  is 
Bayreuth  all  right,  but  Bayreuth  at  its  best! 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

Friedrich  Dessauer.  Streit  um  die  Tech- 
nil(^.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Knecht.  1956.  472 
pages.  17.80  dm. 

For  some  thirty-seven  years,  the  author  of 
this  definitive  work  has  devoted  himself  to 
studies  in  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  man 
to  technology.  &)ntaining  an  elaborate  chrono¬ 
logically  arranged  bibliography  (1807-1956), 
this  txK)k  ranges  from  technocracy  to  the 
atomic  age,  cybernetics,  automation,  and  the 
forthcoming  artificial  satellites.  TBe  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  subject  of  “technique”  are 
varied,  and  include  the  philosophical,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  theological  aspects.  From  the 
StKratic  technique  of  discourse  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  F.xistentialists’  views  on  technique  and 
technology,  we  find  a  most  comprehensive 
analysis  of  this  central  problem  of  man.  Des¬ 
sauer  faces  the  problem  honestly,  with  hope 
and  o|)timism.  Written  at  the  wish  of  the 
(lerman  Engineers  Club,  this  book  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  presentation  for  the  general  reader. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Edmund  Husserl.  Erste  Philosophie 
(192il24).  I:  Kritische  Ideengeschichte. 
Rudolf  Ikiehm,  ed.  Den  Haag.  Nijhoff. 
1956.  xxxiv  -|-  464  pages.  21.50  fl. 

Friends  and  students  of  Edmund  Husserl 
had,  for  a  long  time,  to  get  along  without  the 
critical  text  of  one  of  his  most  important 
philosophical  contributions  which  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  and  composed  in  a  period  between 
1913,  in  which  "Ideas  for  a  Pure  Phenomenol¬ 
ogy  and  a  Phenomenological  Philosophy” 
came  out,  and  1928  when  his  “Formal  IvOgic 
and  Transcendental  Ixigic”  became  available. 
Now  this  “First  Philosophy,”  published  as 
Volume  VII  of  Husserl's  collected  works,  fills 
this  gap  and  this  need.  It  represents  an  im- 
[xirtant  course  which  Husserl  gave  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Freiburg  im  Breisgau  during  the 
winter  semester  of  1923-24.  In  a  later  revised 
and  now  newly  edited  form,  it  represents 
Husserl’s  first  major  attempt  to  explain  and 
to  elaborate  the  projx^r  philosophical  meaning 
of  the  idea  of  a  pure  phenomenology.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  it  is  devoted  to  an  analytical  discussion 
of  the  philosophies  of  the  past,  from  Plato  to 
Hume,  and  a  critical  history  of  ideas  as  de- 
velojied  in  western  thought.  The  same  vol¬ 


ume  also  contains  a  number  of  complemen¬ 
tary  texts,  dating  from  1903  to  1926,  which 
permit  the  reader  to  form  a  more  concrete 
concept  of  the  relation  of  Husserl’s  ideas  to 
the  philosophical  tradition.  These  contribu¬ 
tions,  written  with  unusual  clarity,  and  edited 
with  great  care  by  Rudolf  Boehm,  are  of 
utmost  importance  to  philosophers  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  phenomenology. 

Leo  Hertel 
North  Dal{ota  State  College 


*  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  Werhe  in  drei  Bdn- 
den.  ll,  III.  Karl  Schlechta,  ed.  Miinchen. 
Hanser.  1955,  1956.  1,275,  1,476  pages.  71 
dm.  (3  vols.). 

Volume  One  of  this  very  important  new 
Nietzsche  edition  was  favorably  though  some¬ 
what  cautiously  reviewed  in  B.A.  29:3,  p.  331. 
Whatever  our  slight  mental  reservations  re¬ 
garding  the  Editor’s  selective  and  methodo¬ 
logical  system  may  then  have  been  on  account 
of  our  long  waiting  for  the  present  two  vol¬ 
umes,  they  are  now  happily  and  convincingly 
dispelled,  especially  with  the  priceless  third 
volume.  While  the  second  volume  completes 
the  publication  of  Nietzsche’s  major  writings 
as  originally  published  during  his  lifetime 
with  Die  frohliche  Wissenschaft,  Also  sprach 
Zarathustra,  Jenseits  von  Gut  und  Bose,  Zur 
Genealogie  der  Moral,  Der  Fall  Wagner, 
Gdtzen-Ddmmerung,  Nietzsche  contra  Wag¬ 
ner,  Ecce  homo,  Der  Antichrist,  and  Diony- 
sos-Dityramben,  the  third  volume  admirably 
fulfills  a  particularly  important  function  of 
interpretation  and  clarification.  It  is  devoted 
to  Nietzsche’s  literary  remains  and  to  his 
correspondence.  The  former  include  early 
autobiographical  notes,  lectures,  projected 
forewords  and  articles.  Schlechta’s  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  material  is  completely  new, 
namely  in  chronological  order  and  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  form  of  the  manuscripts,  which  makes 
for  revealing  insights  into  the  philosopher’s 
developments  and  progressions.  Equally  im¬ 
portant  is  the  collection  of  Nietzsche’s  entire 
correspondence  on  430-odd  pages  from  his 
student  days  to  the  beginning  of  his  mental 
disease.  Some  of  these  letters  were  never  pub¬ 
lished  before,  others  never  in  their  complete 
text;  all  convey,  through  the  span  of  his  net¬ 
work  of  correspondents  and  interests,  signifi¬ 
cant  biographical  highlights. 

The  editor’s  voluminous,  painstakingly  in¬ 
clusive  Appendix  is  a  scholarly  document  of 
tremendous  value.  “The  carefully  compiled 
Zeit-und  Lebenstafel  is  a  compressed  biogra¬ 
phy  relati  ig  all  important  data  regarding 
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Nietzsche’s  life,  work,  environment,  readings, 
travel,  acquaintances,  etc.  In  his  Philologi- 
scher  Nachbericht  Schlechta  indicates  the 
sources  for  his  research  and  also  discusses  the 
reliability  of  these  sources,  including  the  con¬ 
troversial  Drr  Willen  zur  Macht  manuscript 
and  some  now  documented  falsifications  of 
NietMche  letters.  Finally,  in  a  separate  Nock- 
wort,  Karl  Schlechta  gives  a  stimulating  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Nietzsche’s  philosophy,  with 
•  particular  emphasis  on  stressing  his  major 
works  in  comparison  with  his  often  overrated 
posthumously  published  writings.  Pertinent 
annotations  and  various  Register  add  to  the 
value  of  this  distinctly  “new”  Nietzsche  edi¬ 
tion  which  is  a  major  contribution  to  the  held 
of  Nietzsche  studies.  E.  E.  N. 

**  l^eopold  Ziegler.  Das  Lehrgesprach  vom 
allgemeinen  Menschen.  Hamburg.  Von 
Schreider.  1956.  254  pages.  10.80  dm. 

In  the  time  lictwecn  the  two  world  wars,  no 
other  Cierman  philosopher  of  history  and  re¬ 
ligion — besides  Oswald  Spengler  and  CJraf 
Hermann  Keyserling — attained  such  impact 
and  acceptance  as  Leopold  Ziegler.  The  more 
regrettable  is  the  neglect  into  which  Ziegler 
and  his  work  have  fallen  in  more  recent  times. 
And  it  is  with  hope  for  new  recognition  and 
evaluation  of  Ziegler  that  one  opens  and  reads 
his  latest  and  {)erhaps  his  most  important 
hook. 

In  the  form  of  a  Platonic  dialogue  and 
against  a  classical  background,  the  author  in¬ 
volves  us  in  a  most  penetrating  analysis  of 
those  manifold  disturbances  and  problems  of 
our  own  time  as  encountered  in  today’s 
philosophy,  economy,  sciences,  and  politics. 
And  he  leads  us  finally  into  a  wisely  perceived 
synopsis  which,  in  its  solutions,  can  be  so  use¬ 
ful  and  helpful  in  a  time  so  restless  and  un¬ 
certain  as  ours.  It  is  a  book  which,  in  its 
genuine  meditation,  requires  patience,  but 
also  guarantees  a  high  spiritual  and  intellec¬ 
tual  reward. 

Leo  Hertel 
North  Dal{ota  State  College 

^  Erich  Przywara,  S.J.  Ignatianisch.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  Knecht.  1956.  149  pages.  5.80 
dm. 

These  four  studies,  composed  within  the  last 
two  decades  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
the  founder  of  the  Societas  /esu,  are  filled 
with  challenging  speculation.  The  first 
(Spanisches  Theologumenon)  tries  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  position  of  Ignatius  within  the  frame 
of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  Spain; 
the  second  (lt{on  Ignatius)  sketches  the  spirit¬ 


ual  physiognomy  of  the  Saint  on  the  basis  of 
the  liturgical  texts  of  his  feast  day;  the  third 
might  be  called  a  phenomenological  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Jesuit  C)rder  as  a  formal  religious 
“type”;  and  the  fourth  attempts  to  show  to 
what  extent  the  seemingly  contrasting  theol¬ 
ogies  of  Augustine  and  Ignatius  can  be  recon¬ 
ciled  or  mediated  in  a  higher  unity. 

Most  unconventional  and  at  the  same  time 
most  fruitful  from  an  ecumenical  point  of 
view  is  the  first  essay,  wherein  the  author 
points  out  the  similarities  lictween  Ignatian 
and  Carmelite  mystical  theology,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  reformed  theology  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  on  the  other.  Przywara  demon¬ 
strates  convincingly  that  these  inner  relation¬ 
ships  endure  even  in  the  century  th.it  follows 
the  Reformation  and  the  Siglo  de  Oro:  The 
pictistic  movement,  for  example,  is  nourishetl 
in  part  by  the  mystical  theology  of  the  re¬ 
formed  Carmel,  and  the  Protestant  scholasti¬ 
cism  of  the  seventeenth  century  adopts  as  its 
metaphysical  foundation  the  Disputationes 
metaphysicae  of  Suirez. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  Heinz  Hiifner.  Schulderleben  und  Cewis- 
sen.  Stuttgart.  Klett.  1956.  182  pages. 
11.80  dm. 

This  book  represents  another  contribution  to 
depth  psychology,  examining  in  detail  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  Ego  and  the  Superego. 
The  central  core  of  the  neurosis  is  seen  as 
what  has  been  called  by  Homey  “basic  anx¬ 
iety,”  a  disequilibrium  in  the  psyche.  The 
psyche  responds  with  the  need  to  maintain 
order,  and  various  compensations  occur.  These 
compensations  consec|uently  estrange  the  |)cr- 
son  even  more  from  himself  because  they  are 
.aimed  at  not  facing  responsibility.  Psycho¬ 
therapy  must  be  geared  toward  making  the 
individual  more  responsible,  to  help  him  face 
common  traumatic  phenomenon  such  as  death 
and  to  overcome  neurotic  guilt.  Thus,  the 
therapist  has  to  battle  with  the  Sujierego  and 
to  win  it  over  with  love. 

Cerd  //.  Fenchel 

New  Yorl(.  N.  y. 

*  Ernst  llenz.  Adam:  Der  Mythus  vom 
Urmenschen.  Miinchen.  Barth.  1955.  ?28 
pages.  14.50  dm. 

In  a  chronologically  arranged  presentation  of 
texts  the  author  offers  a  historical  commen¬ 
tated  survey  of  the  several  variations  of  the 
ancient  theme  of  man’s  originally  androgy¬ 
nous  nature.  This  myth  with  its  multiple 
ramifications  in  anthro[M)logy,  cosmology. 
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s<>lcri<>lo}'y,  and  CM’hatology  is  traced  in  the 
introduction  from  Plato  through  Ixonc  Ebreo 
and  fakol)  Bdhnic,  the  Knj'lish  “Bochmenists," 
Ercnch,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  C/crman  theoso- 
phists,  pietists,  romanticists,  and  idealists  to 
its  modern  Russian  |)rota}'onists  (Soloviev, 
Bul};akov,  Ber<liacv).  Ernst  Benz  arj'ucs  un¬ 
convincingly  that,  thou^'h  consistently  “sup¬ 
pressed”  by  jewish  and  (Christian  orthodoxy, 
this  androgynous  s|)cculation  represents  a 
“universal  archetyfxr”  of  religious  thought 
and  exjKrriencc  and  the  root  principle  of  west¬ 
ern  metaphysics.  A  more  critical  approach 
will  readily  admit  the  vast  historical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  ever  recurring  concomitant  of 
gnostic  theosophical  esoteric  teaching  hut  will 
categorically  cleny  the  far-reaching  theological 
and  philosophical  claims  and  (xistulatcs  ad¬ 
vanced  liy  its  ade{>ts  in  ancient  and  modern 
times. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

Paul  I  Icrrmann.  '/.cigt  mir  Adams  Testa¬ 
ment:  Wagnis  und  Abenteuer  der  Fnt- 
dechungen.  I  iamhurg.  Hoffmann  & 
('am|K-.  1956.  6f9  pages,  ill.  32  plates. 
19. HO  dm. 

T  his  splendidly  presented  IxKik  is  a  welcome 
setjuci  to  I  lerrmann’s  earlier  Ixxik  Sieben 
vnrbci  und  acht  verweht  which  dealt  with 
worKl  exploration  and  discoveries  lx.-fore  (x)- 
lumhiis.  'I'he  jiresent  Ixxik  brings  the  story  up 
to  date.  It  is  concerned  with  the  discovery  and 
coiu|uest  of  Mexico,  the  Inca  cmjiire,  the 
Welser  colonization  of  Venezuela  and  Argen¬ 
tina,  the  exploration  of  Oceania,  the  Sahara, 
anil  ( Antral  Africa.  In  an  exceedingly  read¬ 
able  style,  the  author  presents  not  only  the 
exciting  adventures  of  such  exfilorers  as  ('o- 
bimbus,  (xirtez,  Pizarro,  Cxx>k,  Duveyrier, 
Stanley,  and  Livingstone,  but  alstj  presents  the 
historical  and  economic  backgrounds  of  the 
time  that  made  these  explorations  and  con- 
(|uests  necessary  and  successful.  He  does  not 
stoj»  short  with  the  explorers  of  the  sixteenth 
to  nineteenth  centuries  but  includes  and 
evaluates  tbe  ventures  of  such  recent  explorers 
as  Thor  1  leyerdahl. 

The  lxx)k  is  illustrated  with  excellent  and 
useful  maps  and  lieautiful  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  century  wtxxlcuts.  It  is  to  be  highly 
recommended  to  anthro|x>logists,  geographers, 
and  historians  particularly  since  it  deals,  not 
with  one  phase  of  discovery  and  exploration, 
but  masterfully  and  tnost  factually  with  all 
of  them. 

Stephan  F.  Korhegyi 
University  of  Ol^iahoma 


^  Kurt  liergel,  ed.  Georg  Brandes  und  Ar¬ 
thur  Schnitzler.  Fin  Brief wechsel.  Ifern. 
E'rancke.  1956.  240  pages  2  plates.  19.80 
Sw.  fr. 

An  introduction  and  competent  notes  sur¬ 
round  a  corresfxmdence  that  reveals  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  CJeorge  Brandes  with  the  literary  Aus¬ 
tria  of  his  day.  Relatives  and  friends  have  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  interpretation  and  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  value  of  the  letters  themselves. 
Brandes  and  Schnitzler  were  not  exactly  inti¬ 
mate  friends;  there  was  a  formality  present 
which  (xrrsisted  in  spite  of  a  certain  cordiality 
and  which  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  twenty 
years’  difference  in  age.  The  tone  of  the  letters 
written  after  twenty-six  years  of  acquaintance 
is  still  that  of  distance,  flattery,  and  unemo¬ 
tional  interest.  True,  the  two  authors  heljjcd 
each  other  in  several  literary  matters,  but 
neither  gave  himself  fully.  It  is  a  question 
whether  Brandes  ever  did,  for  he  was  tot)  busy 
dashing  off  his  shallow  works  of  biography 
long  after  he  had  made  his  contribution  with 
the  “Main  C'urrents.”  Thus  fkhnitzler  comes 
off  as  the  richer  of  the  two.  Still  it  is  good  he 
did  not  give  the  Festrede  which  he  had  com- 
pt)sed,  for  it  is  even  more  imfKrsonal  than 
the  letters.  But  the  tone  of  literary  (xitentates 
congratulating  each  other  in  well-set  phrases 
on  the  receipt  of  new  books  has,  in  retrospect, 
an  almost  touching  quality,  for  then  there 
was  a  time  when  a  literary  man  could  take 
himself  seriously  and — did. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  Carl  f.  Bqrck- 
hardt.  Brief  wechsel.  ('arl  J.  Burckhardt, 
ed.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1956.  340 
pages.  16.80  dm. 

The  value  of  this  corres|X)ntlence  docs  not 
consist  so  much  in  another  close-up  of  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  (a  selection  from  it  was  published 
in  1944),  but  in  the  inner  unity  of  this  dia¬ 
logue  which  UK)k  place  l)ctwcen  1918  and 
1928.  Apart  from  the  story  of  this  friendship, 
one  which  could  not  Ix"  without  tragic  under¬ 
tones,  the  root  of  this  unity  is:  history.  History 
is  the  central  theme  of  these  letters,  no  longer 
as  raw  material  but  transformed  into  drama, 
narrative,  and  essay.  In  the  writers’  sensitive 
and  visionary  comments  the  reader  ex{)cri- 
cnces  a  }x*rio<l  of  great  importance,  and  as  he 
t|uitc  sfxintaneously  blends  his  own  |)crs|)cc- 
tive  with  that  of  the  letters,  he  feels  the  very 
breath  and  essence  of  history.  This  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  the  lxx)k  is  so  intensely  moving. 

For  Hofmannsthal  and  Burckhardt  the  fX)- 
litical  and  cultural  developments  of  the  Twen- 
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tics  sharfxrncd  their  desire  for  excursions  into 
the  Kuropcan  past — both  physically  (sight¬ 
seeing  with  the  conscious  motivation  tJ  la 
recherche  du  temps  perdu)  and  intellectually. 
Hofmannsthal’s  renewed  and  final  work  on 
the  Turm  was  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the 
experience  of  1918  and  of  his  terribly  true 
visions  of  the  immediate  future.  And,  finally, 
there  is  here,  more  than  in  any  of  Hofmanns¬ 
thal’s  previous  friendships,  a  historical  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  inner  necessity  and  growth  of  this 
one:  Not  only  did  it  bridge  two  generations, 
it  also  confirmed  a  cosmojxilitan  |X)int  of  view 
in  these  two  men  who  were  representatives 
of  two  different  backgrounds  to  which  e.ich 
of  them  was  deeply  attached.  The  way  they 
intrtKluccd  each  other  to  their  native  coun¬ 
tries  is  characteristic  of  their  [X'rsonalitics  and 
of  the  nature  of  their  friendship. 

The  letters  contain  srmic  of  the  finest  CJer- 
man  prose;  their  tone  is  that  of  warm  formal¬ 
ity.  And  even  when  Hofmannsthal  .allows  his 
feelings  to  speak  up,  he  does  so  in  the  manner 
which  as  a  very  young  man  he  recommended 
to  his  contemporaries  when  he  said,  “You 
need  not  write  with  red  ink  in  order  to  make 
believe  that  you  are  writing  with  hl(K)d.’’ 

Hilde  I).  Cohn 
Swarthmore  College 

**  Karl  Arnold.  Iloppla,  tvir  lehen!  Han¬ 
nover.  Fackeltriiger.  1956.  156  pages,  ill. 
12.80  dm. 

(rcorg  Ramseger,  ed.  Duell  mit  dcr 
Geschichte.  Oldenburg.  Stalling.  1955. 
127  pages,  ill.  14.80  dm. 

- .  Ohne  Putz  und  Tiinche.  Oldenburg. 

Stalling.  1956.  119  pages.  14.80  dm. 

In  all  three  collections  of  |X)litical  caricature, 
the  subtitles  arc  im|X)rtant;  They  establish  a 
perio<l  and  frxrus  perspective.  Karl  Arnold,  as 
masterly  a  s.atirist  as  ever  wielded  a  pencil, 
long  since  famous  through  his  drawings  in 
the  (old)  Simplicissimus,  thus  brings  b.ick 
alive  again  in  ghastly,  impressive  strokes 
which  emfxMly  the  wise  anger  of  a  truly  hu¬ 
mane  critic  of  society  Die  14  fahre  der 
Weimarcr  Repuhli^,  while  the  comjietent  in- 
trrxluctory  comments  of  Dolf  Sternliergcr, 
whose  keen  scholarship  in  the  field  of  con- 
tem|X)rary  history  and  sociology  is  an  asset  to 
this  remarkably  evocative  volume,  provide 
explanatory  backgroun<l  especially  for  those 
who  have  not  witnessed  and  suffereil  through 
the  short  unhappy  fourteen  year  lifespan  of 
the  Weimar  Republic,  which  was  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  twelve  years  of  inferno.  Through 
the  amazing  shortcut  technique  of  his  art, 
Arnobl  unmasked,  in  his  year  to  year  com¬ 


ment,  the  foibles,  abcrr.itions,  and  pathetic 
blindness  of  a  regime  and  a  people  seemingly 
intent  on  committing  mass  suicide.  A  grim 
memento  in  rctrosjxrctivc,  with  an  obvious 
moral  for  the  seconil  (lerman  Republic. 

'I'hc  two  volumes  compiled  by  (ieorg  Ram¬ 
seger  offer  the  work  of  some  twenty  (lerman 
caricaturists  (Deutsche  Karri l^aturisten  der 
Gegenwart  and  Deutsche  Karri /(aturisten  und 
die  Kultur)  among  which  Arnold  legitimate¬ 
ly  has  something  like  a  lion’s  share,  in  the 
company  of  Olaf  (lulbransson,  Th.  Th.  1  leine, 
Mirko  Szewczuk,  A.  Paul  Welx'r,  and  others. 
After  the  editor’s  brief  but  jx)inted  introduc¬ 
tions,  the  ably  collected  and  juxta|x)sed  carica¬ 
tures  are  allowed  to  s|)eak  for  themselves,  and 
they  certainly  do  so  in  a  grim  tmxxl  conveyed 
by  eloquence  in  which  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
|x:t  of  Judgment  Day  is  quite  distinct.  While 
the  Arnold  volume  dealt  with  the  jx'ricxl  of 
the  Weimar  Republic  exclusively,  Duell  mit 
der  Geschichte  brings  us  up  to  date  with  the 
inclusion  of  the  Hitler  and  }X)st-Hitler  period. 
Ohne  Putz  und  Tiinche,  covering  the  same 
sp.'in  between  1919  to  1956,  (xikes  fun  at  the 
aberrations  of  mmlern  art  and  literature,  and 
exposes  the  hilarious  inept  asfiects  in  official 
KulturpolitH{  as  wrll  .-is  the  anti-cultural 
trends  in  mass-medium  dominated  modern 
society. 

Much  more  could  lx:  said  in  praise  of  these 
truly  revealing  offerings  by  those  eminently 
(luaiified  critics  of  sr)ciety,  the  caricaturists, 
but  then  their  drawings  should  be  seen,  not 
commented  on,  for  the  comment  is  theirs;  and 
the  brave  and  the  wise  will  not  shy  away  from 
the  unflattering  reflections  in  the  mirror  which 
these  artists  are  holding  up  for  us  to  hxik  at. 
All  t(X)  often,  yesterday’s  joke  turned  out  to 
l)e  tomorrow’s  frightening  he.idline. 

E.  E.  N. 

Paul  (Jrebe,  (lerhart  Streitlx'rg,  eds. 
Duden:  Stilwfirterhuch  der  deutschen 
Sprache,  Mannheim.  Hibliographisches 
Institut.  4th  ed.,  1956.  25  -f-  755  2<ol. 
pages.  12.60  dm. 

This  new,  completely  revised  reference  work 
and  style  guidelxxik  fills  an  im|x»rtant  gap. 
There  were  only  three  editions  of  the  Stildu- 
den  until  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World 
War,  and  the  original  publisher  was  only  re¬ 
cently  able  to  move  from  I.ei|)zig  to  the  (Jer- 
man  Feileral  Republic,  there  to  satisfy  the  in¬ 
creasingly  com|x‘lling  demand  for  a  new 
edition  of  this  im|X)rtant  and  highly  recom¬ 
mended  work. 

d'he  editors  concisely  sum  up  the  purfX)sc 
and  scoix*  of  their  offering  in  their  Foreword: 
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“F)cr  ‘Stildudcn’  vcrdanktc  scin  Entstchcn 
den  Benutzern  dcr  ‘Rrchtschrcibung’.  Wiih- 
rend  lie  dort  erkannten,  wie  ein  Wort  richtig 
geschricben  wird,  wiinichten  lie  in  vielen 
Zuschriften  an  den  Verlag,  einem  weiteren 
Werk  entnehmen  zu  kbnnen,  wie  dieses 
richtig  gesthriebene  Wort  in  gutem  Deutsch 
gebrauebt  wird.  .  .  .  I)er  Benutzer  soli  an  den 
ausgewahiten  Ikispielen  und  Redewendungen 
erkennen,  wie  das  jeweilige  Wort  richtig  und 
trefTend  apzuwenden  ist.  Dazu  war  es  erfor- 
derlich,  die  lieispiele  der  Hochsprache  und 
der  sich  immer  stiirker  ausbreitenden  Um- 
gangssprache  zu  entnehmen,  um  den  ganzen 
Reichtum  an  Ausdruckskraft  und  Bildreich- 
turn  sichtbar  werden  zu  lassen.  .  . 

In  alphabetical  arrangement  we  hnd  an 
amazingly  rich  and  pertinent  coverage  and 
discussion  of  concatenations  and  coinings. 
Mfnles  of  expression,  proverbs,  quotations, 
and  other  [lertinent  material  are  gathered  and 
compared  in  order  to  <lemonstrate  exemplary 
style.  Browsing  through  the  intelligently 
edited  entries  is  instructive  as  well  as  highly 
stimulating.  Careful  s|X)t<hecking  failed  to 
detect  any  challengeable  statement. 

A  gem  within  a  gem  is  the  eminently  read¬ 
able  Introduction,  Vom  dcutschen  Stil,  by 
Ludwig  Reiners,  doubtless  a  leading  expert 
on  rntniern  (Jerman  usage  and  style  who  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  all  lovers  of  C/erman  prose 
with  his  StilH^unst.  Kin  l^hrbuch  deutscher 
Krosa  (see  H.A.  2S:1,  p.  32). 

The  Stilduden  is  also  available  in  a  plastic 
cover  edition  for  13.20  dm.  E.  E.  N. 


Siegmund  A.  Wolf.  Worterbuch  des 
Rotwelschen.  Deutsche  Gaunersprache. 
Mannheim.  Bibliographisches  Institut. 
1956.  432  2<ol.  (lages.  28  dm. 

I  lere  is  an  im|X)rtant  “first.”  Although  the 
interest  of  linguists  and  criminologists  in 
Rotwelsch,  the  secret  language  of  beggars, 
smugglers,  and  criminals,  with  its  fascinating 
etymological  composites  of  (German,  I^tin, 
Romance,  Yiddish,  Hebrew,  CJipsy,  and  many 
other  elements,  has  always  lieen  keen,  and  the 
literature  on  the  subject  rather  extensive, 
there  never  existed  a  complete,  comprehensive 
dictionary  of  a  language  only  rarely  manifest 
in  written  dtKuments  but  mainly  living — and 
developing! — from  the  Middle  Ages  to  our 
day  through  oral  tradition:  a  current  under¬ 
neath  and  yet  within  the  main  stream  of 
(lerman. 

This  dictionary  is  now  available.  Wolfs  ex¬ 
cellent  and  sound  scholarly  work,  the  result  of 
decatles  of  research  and  investigation,  com¬ 


prises  a  vocabulary  of  6,500  Stichwbrter  with 
some  26,000  related  or  subordinated  deriva¬ 
tives.  (xiining  and  development  of  each  word 
are  traced  back  through  pertinent  etymologi¬ 
cal  and  cultural-historical  explanations  to  its 
oldest  known  sources  or  origins.  A  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  by-product  of  such  painstak¬ 
ing  and  illuminating  interpretation  is  that  it 
shows  the  relationships  between  Gauner¬ 
sprache  and  low-brow  level  Umgangssprache, 
and  especially  the  undeniable  impact  of  the 
former  on  the  latter.  Wolf’s  W orterbuch  des 
Rotwelschen  in  this  connection  complements 
and  partially  expands  Heinz  Kiipper’s  excel¬ 
lent  W orterbuch  der  deutschen  Umgangs¬ 
sprache  (see  B.A.  30:2,  p.  174). 

The  unique  value  of  Wolf’s  volume  is  fur¬ 
ther  enhanced  by  a  brief  essay,  Aus  der 
Geschichte  des  Rotwelschen  und  seiner  Erfor- 
schung,  an  excellent  bibliography,  and  a  com¬ 
petent  Register  of  words  for  the  rapid  location 
of  pertinent  entries. 

Definitely  a  must  acquisition  for  all  libraries 
and  individual  scholars.  E.  E.  N. 


**  Das  Bertelsmann  Bildungsbuch.  fJiiters- 
loh.  Bertelsmann.  1956.  1,883  2-coI.  pages, 
ill.  -f-  64  plates.  44  dm. 

Issued  by  the  Bertelsmann  encyclopedia  edi¬ 
torial  board  with  the  cooperation  of  numerous 
scholars,  this  useful  and  very  usable  work 
offers  competent  surveys  of  practically  all  im- 
fxirtant  fields  of  knowledge  and  cultural  de¬ 
velopments.  It  is  handsomely  printed  and  ex¬ 
cellently  illustrated  (over  1,400  pictures,  maps, 
tables,  diagrams,  etc.;  32  of  the  plates  being 
in  color)  as  well  as  intelligently  organized 
and  indexed.  TTie  coverage  is  impressively  in¬ 
clusive,  the  text  of  the  thirty-odd  pertinent 
chapters  commendably  concise,  to  the  point, 
and  yet  fully  informative.  Of  particular  topi¬ 
cal  interest  to  B.A.  readers  (and,  incidentally, 
very  well  handled  in  spite  of  the  space  limita¬ 
tions)  are  the  chapters  Dichtung  des  Abend- 
landes,  by  Hans  Hennecke;  Die  Sprache,  by 
Lutz  Mackensen;  Buch,  Zeitschrift,  Zeitung, 
by  Walter  Ffagemann;  Kunst,  by  Niels  von 
Holst;  Musil(,  by  Hans  Schnoor;  Theater  und 
Tanz,  by  Hermann  CJrussendorf;  Filml^unst, 
by  Theo  Fiirstcnau;  and  Philosophie,  by 
Franz-Josef  Brecht. 

Catering  especially  to  the  layman,  or  the 
specialist  who  would  like  to  acquire  broader 
background  knowledge  in  all  other  fields  of 
human  endeavor  and  civilization,  the  Bertels¬ 
mann  Bildungsbuch  also  has  its  legitimate 
place  on  any  scholar’s  book  shelf. 

E.  E.  N. 


Books  in  Spanish 

( For  other  Bool(s  in  Spanish,  see  “Head-Liners") 


**  Man'a  Teresa  Babin.  Garda  Lorca.  Vida 
y  obra.  New  York.  Las  Americas.  1955. 
122  pages. 

- .  FA  mundo  podico  de  Federico  Gar¬ 
cia  Lorca.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Biblioteca  de 
Autores  Puertorriquenos.  1954.  316  pages. 
These  are  in  reality  not  two  books  but  one, 
the  earlier,  and  its  condensation.  Many  of  the 
phrases,  in  fact  whole  passages  and  identical 
quotations,  have  been  used  in  the  1955  publi¬ 
cation.  There  are  a  few  additions  to  it,  not¬ 
ably  the  inclusion  of  a  brief,  introductory  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  which,  however,  is  nowhere 
as  complete  as  that  of  E.  Honig  or  G.  Brenan, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  present  author  had 
the  rare  opportunity  of  personally  knowing 
the  family  of  Garcia  Ixirca.  We  hope  that  she 
will  make  use  of  these  precious  sources  from 
which  to  give  us,  at  some  future  date,  a  full 
and  detailed  biography. 

The  1954  book  is  much  the  better  one.  Its 
greatest  strength  lies  in  the  richness  of  its  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Lorca’s  poetic  symbols,  its  lucid 
analyses,  and  its  remarkable  insight.  Here  is 
no  dull  word<ounting  nor  tedious  semantic 
discussion,  but  a  study  of  the  wide  variety  of 
images  from  nature,  social  traditions,  and  folk¬ 
lore  interpreted  psychologically. 

Literary  kinships  are  dealt  with  to  some 
extent,  although  much  digging  remains  to  be 
done  in  this  field.  Themes  used  by  Garcia 
Lorca  received  a  fuller  treatment.  The  author 
has  pointed  out,  with  examples,  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  themes  of  time  and  death.  The 
presence  of  clocks  and  references  to  the  hour 
reveal  Garcia  I^rca’s  feeling  of  the  urgency 
of  time,  while,  with  the  exception  of  La  zapa- 
tera  prodigiosa,  all  his  dramatic  w’orks  end  in 
physical  death  or  death  of  one’s  illusions. 
Minor  themes  are  frustrated  love  and  the  de¬ 
sire  for  children  and  perpetuation  of  one’s 
self  as  an  assurance  of  immortality. 

This  book  makes  a  valuable  contribution; 
only  a  careful  reading  and  study  of  I>orca’s 
complete  works  can  give  a  better  insight  into 
his  poetic  world.  B.  G.  D. 

*  Manuel  Pedro  Gonzilez.  Josi  Marta 
Heredia,  primogfnito  del  romanticismo 
hispano.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
n6mica.  1955.  159  pages.  $1.50. 

With  this  monograph — read  before  the  Aca¬ 
demia  Cubana  de  la  Lengua  on  being  honored 
with  corresponding  membership — <ionzilez 


lifts  the  poet  Heredia  from  the  twilight  zone 
of  pre-Komanticism  and  establishes  him  as 
the  first  true  representative  of  the  Romantic 
movement  in  the  Hispanic  world. 

After  some  general  remarks  on  Romanti¬ 
cism  as  a  form  of  life  (stressing  frequently 
neglected  economic  factors),  the  author  ex¬ 
amines  Heredia’s  relationship  to  the  escuela 
salmantina  (subjecting  its  members  to  unduly 
adverse  criticism).  Romanticism  and  its  initial 
appearance  in  Spain,  the  evolution  of  critical 
writings  on  Heredia,  and  the  Romantic  con¬ 
tent  of  Heredia’s  poetry.  TTie  detailed  and 
penetrating  analyses  of  Heredia’s  verse  (with 
a  stimulating  aside  on  William  Cullen  Bry¬ 
ant,  who  was  also  discussed  in  the  late  Stanley 
T.  Williams’s  The  Spanish  Background  of 
American  Literature)  argue  forcefully  for  the 
author’s  thesis  that  “dentro  del  imbito  de  la 
cultura  hispana  .  .  .  Heredia  inaugura  la  au¬ 
rora  romintica.” 

Joseph  H.  Silverman 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

**  Luis  Leal.  Breve  historia  del  cuento  mexi- 
cano.  Mexico.  Studium.  1956.  166  pages. 
Tliis  outline  of  the  Mexican  short  story  is  the 
second  publication  in  the  series  entitled 
Manuales  Studium.  Although  it  is  brief  in 
pages,  Professor  Leal’s  presentation  is  broad 
and  detailed  as  he  traces  the  history  of  the 
Mexican  short  story  from  the  pre-Hispanic 
tale  to  the  Mexican  short  story  of  today.  A 
general  introductory  summary  heads  each 
chapter,  followed  by  discussions  of  the  various 
authors  presented.  Suggested  readings  and 
critical  comments  are  made  fur  each  author. 
The  chapters  are  concluded  by  a  short  resume 
of  the  periotl  covered  with  additional  refer¬ 
ences  for  consultation,  llie  general  bibliogra¬ 
phy  is  a  complete  scholarly  presentation,  a 
technicjuc  not  mastered,  or  scorned,  by  too 
many  Hispanic  scholars.  Professor  I..eal  has 
written  a  thorough,  superbly  organized,  and 
well  presented  outline  for  the  Mexican  short 
story. 

Ijowell  Dunham 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Arturo  Marasso.  Cervantes:  Im  invencidn 
del  (Juijote.  Buenos  Aires.  Hachette.  1954. 
343  pages. 

TTiis  work  consists  of  a  collection  of  essays  in 
which  the  author  attempts  to  penetrate  the 
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rcavins  for  the  various  adventures  and  per¬ 
sons  which  ap{)car  in  the  Don  Quijotc.  This 
is  Marasso’s  stated  >;oal,  and  it  is  evident  that 
much  effort  has  gone  into  the  creation  of  the 
essays.  Unfortunately  the  work  lacks  proper 
f(M)tnoting,  bibliography,  and  pr(x>fs  necessary 
for  true  scholarship. 

f  )f  special  note  are  the  essays  speculating 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  false  second 
Duijote.  Marasso  has  given  us  a  new  interpre¬ 
tation  of  internal  evidence  presented  in  the 
second  l)ook  f»f  Orvantes’s  (Juijotr  as  to  the 
identity  of  “Avellaneda.”  Throughout  the 
work  the  author  gives  us  new  and  stimulating 
ideas,  but  fails  to  give  substantiating  proof  for 
his  conclusions.  It  certainly  is  an  interesting 
contribution  to  Orvantine  research. 

Manurl  fato  Macias 
Marquette  University 

X  Arnold  C».  Keichenlx-’rgcr.  ImIs  VHez  de 
(iuevara:  "HI  emhuste  acredttado,"  (ira- 
nada.  (xtnscjo  Sufxrrior  dc  Investigaciones 
('icntificas.  1956.  MA  pages. 

'I'his  tncKlern  edition  of  a  once  |X)pular  hut 
tcnlay  little  read  jilay  shows  Velez  de  C Iuevara 
in  a  different  light.  The  play,  a  suelta  from 
the  second  part  of  /ardln  ameno  de  varias  y 
hermosas  (lores  ....  a|)|K-ars  now  as  the  only 
available  nKnlern  edition.  By  mcKlernization 
the  reviewer  means  that  Reichenl)erger  has 
changed  only  such  archaic  sfKrlling  as  christi- 
ano  lor  tnstiano,  htzieron  for  htcieron,  and 
those  changes  made  to  distinguish  Ixrtween 
/  and  /,  and  «  and  v.  'I'he  notes  are  copious 
and  scholarly  and  the  bibliography  lengthy. 
'I'he  new  edition  is  a  meritorious  lxK)k,  and 
scholars  in  the  field  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro  will 
find  it  invaluable. 

John  E.  Keller 
University  of  North  Carolina 

l>eo|)oldo  Rcxlriguez  Alcalde.  Vtda  y 
sentido  de  la  poesia  actual.  Madrid.  Na- 
cional.  1956.  289  pages.  50  ptas. 

'Iliis  is  a  Spaniard’s  |x*rsonal,  verbose,  and 
(K'casionally  brilliant  panoramic  view  of  con- 
temjHirary  [xx-try  throughout  Kuro|xr  and  the 
Americas.  Using  a  large  numlxr  of  antholo¬ 
gies  and  critical  works  available  in  French 
and  S|ianish,  Rcxlriguez  Alcalde  has  descrllx-d 
the  significant  trends,  mixMls,  aspirations,  and 
|»rccursors  of  contem|X)rary  |XK-try,  under¬ 
scoring  its  achievements  and  shortcomings. 
'Fhough  clearly  at  his  Ix-st  in  the  discussions 
of  I'rench  and  Spanish  jxx-try,  the  author 
shows  his  cosmo|x>litan  interests  by  frecpient 
references  to  Russian,  (Jerman,  Fnglish,  Ital¬ 
ian,  and  even  Scandinavian  jxxrts.  There  is  a 


grxxl  end-bihliography  of  critical  works  for 
readers  of  French,  Spanish,  and  English,  and 
the  frxjtnotcs  include  what  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  complete  bibliographies  of  contem- 
jxirary  European  and  American  jxictry  in 
fTcnch  and  Spanish  translations.  Sorely 
needed,  however,  is  an  index  of  authors  and 
works. 

Joseph  //.  Silverman 
University  of  California  at  I..OS  Angeles 

X  Segundo  Serrano  Poncela.  Antonio  Ma¬ 
chado,  su  mundo  y  su  obra.  Buenos  Aires, 
fxisada.  1954.  227  pages. 

An  apt  description  of  this  bcxik  might  lie 
Machado’s  own  words:  “.  .  .  Lihros  nuevos. 
Abro  uno/de  Unamuno;/ioh  cl  dilecto/  pre- 
dilecto/de  esta  Espaiia  ejue  sc  agita/jxircjue 
nacc  o  rcsucita!”  It  is  an  exciting  Ixxik.  Schol¬ 
arly,  yet  well  written,  Serrano’s  study  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  type  of  criticism  now 
liecomc'  standard,  thanks  to  the  two  Alonsos, 
Castro,  Montesinos,  1  latzfcid,  Spitzer,  etc. 
For  this  work,  though  brief,  is  immensely 
suggestive,  and  the  author,  as  revealed  by  the 
introduction,  his  choice  of  poems  for  com¬ 
mentary,  and  his  literary  allusions,  is  well- 
read,  sensitive,  and  familiar  with  all  the  re¬ 
cent  aesthetic  currents.  By  showing  Machado 
to  lie  a  classic  {xx-t  and  a  magnificent  pro.se 
writer  ceaselessly  preoccupied  with  the  themes 
of  man,  death,  time,  and  Spain,  Serrano’s 
analysis  should  put  to  rest  the  notion  that  the 
(feneration  of  ’98  protluccd  no  jxx-ts.  Those 
readers  familiar  with  Machado  will  rejoice  to 
fin<l  how  unerringly  this  critic  selects  the  best 
{xx-ms  to  illustrate  his  contentions.  The  brief 
liibliography  is  nevertheless  valuable  in  that 
it  includes  mainly  those  works  which  cast 
light  ujxin  “the  inner  jxxrtry”  of  Antonio 
Machado. 

Edmundo  Garcia-Gir6n 
Western  Reserve  University 

A.  Torres-Ri'oseco.  Breve  historia  de  la 
literatura  chilena.  Mexico.  Studium.  1956. 
175  pages. 

This  brief  outline  and  study  guide  to  Chilean 
literature  by  the  distinguished  scholar,  teach¬ 
er,  and  author,  Torres- Rioseco,  initiates  an 
ambitious  and  long  needed  scries  of  Spanish 
American  outlines.  The  author  has  followed 
the  chronological  order  in  presenting  the 
ejxxhs,  authors,  and  movements  that  have 
made  ('hilean  literature  one  of  the  richest  in 
S|)anish  America.  Each  of  the  three  parts  into 
which  the  history  is  divided  is  concluded  by 
suggested  re.i<lings,  texts,  and  bibliography. 
A  very  general,  brief  bibliography  and  author 


index  conclude  the  work.  The  incomplete 
bibliographical  entries  arc  typical  of  Torres- 
Kioscco’s  works  and  arc  the  only  weak  part 
of  an  otherwise  fine  b<K)k.  Pedro  Frank  dc 
Andrea,  the  publisher,  is  to  be  commended 
for  sponsoring  the  Manuales  Studium  scries. 

Lowell  Dunham 
University  of  ()i(lahoma 

**  Manuel  F.  Zarate,  Dora  Perez  dc  Zarate, 
lui  decima  y  la  copla  en  Panamd.  Panama. 
Ministcrio  dc  Kducacion.  1953.  548  pages 
-(-  23  plates. 

The  decima  anti  the  copla  arc  the  favorite 
forms  of  jXKrtry  in  which  the  Panamanian 
[>coplc  express  their  religious  Inrlicfs,  their 
opinions,  their  joys,  and  their  sorrows.  A  great 
numlicr  of  these  charming,  mostly  anony¬ 
mous  {X)cms  have  been  collected  by  the  au¬ 
thors,  who  have  alst)  provided  a  historical 
analysis  and  a  classification  according  to  the 
content.  Though  these  ballads,  as  we  would 
call  them,  arc  sung  with  instrumental  accom¬ 
paniment,  the  lxK)k  limits  itself  to  the  study 
of  the  jxxrtry.  With  its  illustrations  anti  glos¬ 
sary  this  voluminous  lxK)k  is  another  fine 
contribution  to  the  growing  collection  of 
folklore  of  our  southern  ncighlx)rs. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Beaumont,  Texas 

^  Concha  Zardoya.  llistoria  de  la  literatura 
norteamericana.  Barcelona.  Lalx)r,  1956. 
xii  -f-  396  pages  -(-  31  plates.  $4.60. 
There  arc  the  mistakes  (a  "babbitt"  does  not 
indicate  a  “jx-rsona  sin  atractivo  fi'sico”), 
wrong  emphases  (eighty-one  lines  on  Cum¬ 
mings’s  Enormous  Room,  eight  on  his 
|X)cms),  omissions  (all  the  works  of  Lewis 
.Murnford  except  the  Golden  Day),  exclusions 
(I'hurlx-r,  E.  13.  White,  Fast,  Hammett, 
Nathan,  Arthur  and  Henry  .Miller),  and 
doubtful  assertions  (Was  Gone  with  the 
Wind  really  written  with  a  desire  to  elevate 
female  morals.^)  which  arc  unavoidable  in  a 
work  of  this  kind.  Yet  these  are  small  blem¬ 
ishes  on  an  otherwise  serious  and  compre¬ 
hensive  work.  The  author,  always  writing 
sympathetically  and  without  condescension, 
refrains  from  extreme  judgments,  yet  is  not 
afraid  to  express  her  own  opinions.  She  is  Ixrst 
in  her  discussion  of  the  nineteenth  century 
“classics”  and  proves  by  an  excellently  writ¬ 
ten  and  well  balanced  text  that  one  can  write 
a  sound  literary  history  without  cither  ped¬ 
antry  or  preciosity.  Nicely  illustrated  (but 
badly  bound  and  |xx)rly  indexed),  the  work 
presents  a  fine  scholarly  effort;  it  constitutes 
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a  real  bridge  lx*twcen  the  Old  World  anti  the 
New. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
iMfayette  College 

**  lorge  Camjxjs.  El  hombre  y  lo  demds. 
V’alcncia.  (^astalia.  1953.  263  pages,  ill.  40 
ptas. 

This  is  a  scries  of  short  stories  or  vignettes 
which  usually  end  with  a  surprising,  some¬ 
times  startling,  ironical  twist.  Never  rejx*- 
titious  and  never  dull,  they  employ  a  great 
variety  of  characters  and  settings  which  re¬ 
flect  the  author’s  wide  knowledge,  which  is 
never  allowed,  however,  to  weigh  down  the 
simple,  sm(M)th  prose  of  the  cuentos.  Irony, 
sadness,  anti  tcntlerncss  are  the  emotive 
cht)rtl$  mt)st  often  plucketl  by  the  skillet! 
hand  of  the  artist,  llut  his  ttuich  is  ttx)  light 
and  restrainetl  and  he  fails  to  strike  the  ileep- 
er,  nobler,  mt)rc  cvexative,  more  stirring 
strings  in  the  reader’s  soul. 

halo  L.  Ponterotto 
Iona  College 

**  Estela  ('anto.  El  estanque.  Buenos  Aires. 

(ioyanartc.  1956.  141  pages.  $28  m/arg. 
The  theme  of  this  lxx)k  is  one  of  extreme- 
realism,  but  the  untlerlying  implications  of 
fatalism  and  hoix-lcssness  suggest  an  existen¬ 
tialist  outlook,  'i'he  characters:  Manuela,  Isi- 
doro,  (iracia,  Margarita,  seem  to  be  living  a 
life  over  which  they  have  no  control.  The 
precocious  eleven  year  old  facinta  secs  anti 
knows  more  than  she  can  cntlurc,  yet  she  is 
the  only  one  who  attempts  to  break  the  net 
which  has  cnmeshctl  these  lives  caught  up  in 
it.  Ultim.atcly,  however,  her  only  solution  is 
an  act  of  negation  anti  despair,  the  only  way 
she  thinks  she  can  free  at  least  her  mtithcr 
from  a  living  nightmare. 

Katherine  Wall  Coulbourn 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 

*  Juan  Bautista  Devoto,  Allicrttj  Sahato. 
Un  responso  para  Uzaro  (l)estino  hacta 
la  noche).  Buenos  Aires.  Almafucrtc. 
1956.  96  pages. 

1  lere  is  a  closet  tlrama,  based  on  a  triangle 
that  includes  javicra,  the  strong-willed,  im- 
|X)sing  wife,  Lizaro  who  confesses:  “Mi 
voluntad  no  alcanza  |)ara  natla,”  anti  Ra(|ucl, 
the  attractive  wt)man  across  the  street.  Un 
hombre,  un  amigo,  un  paricnte,  anti  others, 
make  up  the  (ircek  chorus;  and  the  set,  as 
designed  by  Luz  Divina  Cal,  and  reproducetl 
in  this  volume,  is  also  Creek  in  its  one  scene 
with  lights  s[x>tting  Uxatitins  and  characters 
as  mentionetl  in  the  dialogue. 
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While  Lizaro  briefly  achieves  indepen¬ 
dence  in  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act,  he 
confesses  he  fears  not  only  Javiera  but  every¬ 
one,  seeing  censure  and  mockery  on  every 
face.  Only  by  his  death  does  Raquel  make 
him  free. 

This  is  a  delicate,  though  powerful  play. 
Even  the  typical  characters  of  the  chorus  are 
personalized.  It  has  not  yet  been  performed, 
and  one  wonders  about  its  reception,  but 
Editorial  Almafuerte  prints  it  as  Volume  III 
of  its  Serie  Teatral,  to  be  selected  from  among 
Buenos  Aires  playwrights,  and  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  selected  as  the  prize  winner  of  the 
1954  Ministry  of  Education  Competition. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

Mario  I^cruz.  La  tarde.  Barcelona.  Caralt. 
1955.  213  pages.  50  ptas. 

Tale  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  two  wealthy 
industrialist  families  of  Figueras  and  their 
friends  from  1910  to  1940  told  in  an  unusual 
manner  with  glimpses  of  university  life,  ar¬ 
tistic  and  literary  circles  in  Barcelona,  winters 
in  Ixindon,  and  beach  life  in  Cornwall  and  on 
the  (x)sta  Brava.  After  the  upheaval  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  the  two  main  characters 
return  to  find  in  a  finally  united  existence  the 
pleasant  tranquillity  of  “the  afternoon  of  life.” 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berl^eley,  CaliJ. 

**  Rafael  Ldpez  de  I  laro.  Entredds.  Madrid. 

Aguilar.  1955.  314  pages.  50  ptas. 

Hiis  novel  is  a  deft,  finished  picture  of  what 
the  Spanish  upper  classes  probably  like  to 
imagine  as  their  life  today,  and  one  which 
also  would  appeal  widely  to  the  lower  classes 
as  representing  their  ideal  vision  of  the  good 
life.  Eighty-year-old  l^Spez  de  Haro  is  one  of 
Spain’s  most  prolific  novelists,  and  the  plot 
of  the  liook  and  the  psychology  and  polished 
dialogue  of  the  characters  demonstrate  that 
he  has  learned  his  trade  well.  Hut  the  prevail¬ 
ing  tone  of  the  work  is  superficial  and  the 
motivation  of  the  characters  is  essentially  ma¬ 
terialistic.  Their  problems  never  move  the 
reader  deeply  nor  is  he  likely  to  remember 
long  the  people  he  meets  in  the  pages  of  the 
novel.  Tliey  are  smorith,  well-mannered  actors, 
rational  in  their  behavior,  but  they  never  feel 
their  parts  deeply.  In  short,  a  novel  for  the 
mass-market.  Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  oj  Connecticut 

*  Ana  Maria  Matute.  Fn  esta  tierra.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Exito.  1955.  303  pages.  60  ptas. 

The  anguish  and  torment  of  the  Spanish  Civil 


War  is  recreated  in  the  author’s  fifth  novel. 
Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  political  under¬ 
currents  inherent  in  the  theme,  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  characters  are  depicted  against  their 
radically  different  family  backgrounds.  71ic 
milieu  of  two  levels  of  Spanish  society — the 
bourgeois  and  the  “underdog” — are  success¬ 
fully  portrayed.  Sol,  the  privileged,  the  pro¬ 
tected  is  drawn  to  Cristiin,  the  empty-handed 
dreamer  during  a  night  of  apocalyptic  events. 
TTieir  relationship  becomes  the  symbol  of  the 
turbulence  which  is  finally  resolved  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author)  by  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
passages  describing  the  physical  stress  of  stark 
hunger  which  pursues  everyone  in  Barcelona 
are  brilliantly  handled. 

Dorothy  E.  Harth 

Pompey,  N.  Y. 

**  Ram6n  Luis  de  Oliveira  C^zar.  Gloria 
sin  huella.  Buenos  Aires.  Kraft.  1955.  379 
pages. 

Tlie  most  readable  historical  novel,  in  Spanish 
or  English,  that  has  come  our  way  in  some 
time.  Tlie  period  is  1811-1817,  when  the 
forces  of  las  Provincias  Unidas  del  Rio  de  la 
Plata  were  attempting  to  liberate  Salta,  Jujuy, 
Tucumin,  and  the  territory  that  is  now  Bo¬ 
livia.  The  heroes  are  Manuel  Belgrano,  the 
Buenos  Aires  lawyer  in  command  of  el  Ejir~ 
cito  Auxiliador  del  Alto  Peru,  and  a  young 
recruit  to  his  ranks,  Santiago  Albarracfn.  Per¬ 
haps  the  author  cannot  be  called  an  accom¬ 
plished  craftsman,  but  he  tells  his  story  so 
engrossingly  that  few  readers  will  cavil  at  an 
occasional  creaky  shift  in  viewpoint  and  at 
the  hackneyed  device  of  visiting  amnesia 
upon  Santiago’s  sweetheart. 

Todd  Downing 
Atol^a,  Ol{la. 

^  Miguel  Otero  Silva.  Casas  muertas.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1955.  181  pages. 

This  charming  novelette  consists  of  a  series 
of  “portraits”  which  nostalgically  depict  the 
gradual  but  inexorable  decline  of  a  Vene¬ 
zuelan  village.  Families  that  have  lived  there 
for  generations  leave  and  follow  the  trail  of 
the  oil  boom,  never  to  return.  The  few  color¬ 
ful  characters  are  drawn  with  a  classical  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  most  outstanding  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  author’s  ability  to  delineate  the 
macabre  mood  and  the  grim  atmosphere  of 
agony  of  the  small  village.  His  stylistic  effects 
remind  us  of  the  best  of  Valle-Inclin. 

Hans  Beerman 
Fort  l^wis  A.  &  M.  College 


**  Luis  Romero.  Los  otros.  Barcelona.  Des- 
lino.  1956.  258  pages.  55  ptas. 

A  workmanlike,  albeit  uninspired  novel  by 
the  winner  of  the  1951  Premio  Nadal.  The 
book  is  a  slice  of  city  life,  centering  on  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  armed  robbery  which  takes  place  in 
Barcelona  but  could  happen  in  any  large  city. 
TTie  narrative  has  half-a-dozen  threads,  each 
being  an  account  of  the  events  leading  to  the 
denouement  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  minds 
and  emotions  of  the  principal  characters  in¬ 
volved.  Their  life  on  every  social  level  is 
largely  a  routine  repetition  of  a  series  of  al¬ 
most  automatic  acts  and  their  hearts  hold  little 
or  no  hope  for  the  future.  The  dust  jacket  of 
the  novel  proclaims  it  to  be  “la  obra  mis  dra- 
mitica  del  autor.”  Apparently  the  writer  of 
this  blurb  did  not  bother  to  read  the  book. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

**  Federico  Carlos  Sainz  de  Robles,  ed. 
Teatro  espanol,  1953-1954.  Madrid.  Agui¬ 
lar.  1955.  374  pages  -|-  10  plates.  90  ptas. 
Of  the  five  plays  chosen  by  Siinz  de  Robles 
as  the  best  of  the  1953-1954  theater  season  in 
Spain,  the  most  outstanding  are  fos6  L()pez 
Rubio’s  La  venda  en  los  ojos,  winner  of  the 
1954  National  Theater  Prize,  and  Antonio 
Buero  Vallejo’s  Madrugada,  a  brilliant  de¬ 
fense  of  the  three  unities.  La  venda  en  los  ofos 
is  a  charming  drama  with  spontaneous  dia¬ 
logue  and  delightfully  sensitive  and  heart¬ 
warming  characterization  of  an  eccentric 
elderly  couple  and  their  niece  who  pretend 
madness  in  the  face  of  an  unbearable  situa¬ 
tion.  Madrugada  is  a  closely  knit  psychologi¬ 
cal  drama  of  a  tormented  woman’s  struggle 
against  time  to  learn  whether  her  marriage 
was  proof  of  her  husband’s  faith  and  love  in 
the  face  of  calumny  or  contemptuous  payment 
of  a  debt  to  her,  his  former  mistress. 

Tlie  three  remaining  plays  are  foaqufn 
Calvo  Sotelo’s  Milagro  en  la  plaza  del  Pro¬ 
greso,  an  entertaining  comedy  of  a  mild-man¬ 
nered  fellow  who  gives  away  his  firm’s  money 
upon  instructions  from  an  angel;  Miguel 
Mihura’s  A  media  luz  los  tres,  a  sofihisticated 
and  superficial  story  of  four  different  types  of 
women  pursuing,  and  pursued  by,  a  vain, 
adventure-seeking  bachelor;  and  Alfonso 
Paso’s  Veneno  para  mi  marido,  haphazardly 
constructed  out  of  bits  of  intrigue  and  melo¬ 
drama  and  dealing  with  an  actress  who  finds 
alarming  parallels  between  her  life  and  epi¬ 
sodes  from  her  current  stage  role  as  a  wife 
who  poisons  her  husband  after  becoming  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  infidelity.  Beth  Noble 

Grinnell  College 
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**  Hugo  Wast.  Estrella  de  la  tarde.  Buenos 
Aires.  Thau.  1954.  313  pages. 

- .  ^Le  tiraria  Vd.  la  primera  piedra? 

Buenos  Aires.  Thau.  1954.  265  pages. 
There  is  little  suspense  in  Vols.  37  and  38  of 
the  works  of  Argentina’s  most  prolific  novel¬ 
ist.  They  tell  the  loves  of  Carolina  and  Dardo, 
twice  her  age.  He  lives  abroad  and  returns  to 
Cdrdoba,  where  she  lives  with  his  mother, 
Misia  In^s.  They  marry  abroad  and  details 
about  them,  her  success  as  an  actress,  his  love 
affairs,  their  divorce,  come  back  to  the  little 
town  in  letters. 

Tlte  talk  of  the  townsfolk  about  refusing 
to  accept  her  when  she  plans  to  come  home 
involves  the  title  of  the  second  volume,  but 
she  tells  them  that  most  of  the  yarns  of  her 
wild  life  were  the  product  of  her  imagination, 
and  her  decision  to  look  after  the  cripple 
Dardo,  after  his  actress  wife  was  killed  and 
he  injured  in  an  auto  accident  in  Hollywood, 
reveals  her  true  qualities. 

What  makes  the  books  enjoyable  is  the 
folklore  of  the  pampas  that  fills  them.  They 
contain  more  humor  than  one  would  expect 
from  Wast’s  first  books.  The  christening  of 
the  twins  Trigo  and  Tigre,  the  poetic  com¬ 
petition  of  gauchos,  the  excitement  concern¬ 
ing  the  outlaw  Poco  Risa,  the  Christmas  cele¬ 
bration,  and  the  crochety  Misia  In^s  and  her 
brother  Zenon,  are  mixed  in  a  good  yarn  by 
a  master  storyteller. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Jos^  Ram6n  Medina.  Como  la  vida.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Rialp.  1954.  96  pages.  10  ptas. 
Quotidian  pleasures,  humble  surroundings, 
everyday  sights  are  the  lot  and  stock  of  this 
|X)ct,  who  has  been  inspired  by  the  common¬ 
place.  The  commonplace,  which  shields  from 
the  common  view  its  depths  of  pathos,  opens 
wide  its  treasure  to  Jose  Ram6n  Medina.  Feel¬ 
ing  the  intangible,  seeing  the  invisible,  hear¬ 
ing  the  inaudible,  the  poet  moves  in  the  quiet 
spirit  that  is  his  atmosphere.  In  spite  of  the 
omnipresence  of  the  extrasensorial  spirit,  the 
reader  never  completely  loses  consciousness 
of  the  reality  of  time  and  place,  of  the  inde¬ 
structibility  of  the  commonplace,  of  the  com¬ 
fort  of  life  as  it  is  lived  day  by  day. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarke 
University  of  California 

Jos^  Angel  Valente.  A  modo  de  esperanza. 
Madrid.  Rialp.  1955.  72  pages.  10  ptas. 
The  poet  confronts  the  eternal  theme  of  death 
in  the  majority  of  the  poems  in  this  collection 
which  won  the  Adonais  prize  in  1954. 
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Pared  of  detail  and  descriptive  imagery, 
the  fx>ems  are  full  of  melancholy  and  despair. 
I>eath  has  many  manifestations — it  is  accejned 
as  a  part  of  life,  it  is  feared,  it  is  longed  for. 
Still  another  fxx-m  laments: 

Drbri  morir.  Y  sin  rmbarf^o,  nada 
rnitcrc,  fxxqur  na<ia 
lirnr  fr  suheirnte 
para  {XMirr  morir. 

One  might  wish  for  a  more  individual  note 
in  this  first  collection,  which  would  set  the 
|K>et  apart  from  the  host  of  new  young  voices 
in  Spain  today.  Dorothy  E.  Harth 

Vompey,  N.  Y. 

**  Nicolis  Bar(|uet.  Eugrnlo  d'Ort  en  su 
ermtta  de  San  Cristobal.  Barcelona.  Barna. 
IV56.  xvi  -|-  110  pages  plates.  45 

pi  as. 

An  attempt  to  com|)lete  the  numerous  evalua¬ 
tions  of  Kugenio  d’Ors’s  career  th.it  have  ap- 
ixrared  since  his  rleath  in  19^4  hy  affording 
an  intimate  glim|)se  of  his  last  years  in  Ma¬ 
drid  and  Villanueva  y  (Jeltru.  IX-spite  a  full 
appreciation  of  his  philosophy  of  life  and 
artistry  of  expression,  here  he  figures  merely 
as  a  Spanish  writer  of  eminence  in  the  inner 
circles  of  the  present  regime.  'I'here  is  no  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  his  years  of  prominence  in 
('alalan  literature,  and  no  ('alalan  author  of 
that  era  or  later  ap()ears  nor  indeed  any  of  his 
('astilian  assixiales  of  note,  except  the  brief 
mention  of  the  participation  in  his  homcnaje 
of  Kiiuard  Mar(]uina,  Manuel  Mach.ido, 
(Jeranlo  de  Diego,  and  Camilo  |os^  Ola. 

Josephine  de  Hoer 
!ierl(eiey,  Calif. 

*  Boyd  (i.  ('artcr.  Manuel  Cutierrez  Ndfera. 
Estudio  y  escritos  ineditos.  Mexico.  Stu- 
dium.  1956.  161  pages.  |l.f>0. 

Since  early  writings  at  least  foreshadow  the 
talent  of  an  author,  says  ('arter,  one  should 
examine  closely  the  early  prose  and  fxietry  of 
that  undouixed  genius,  Ciutierrez  Najera. 
Without  his  family’s  knowledge,  the  future 
“Dutpie  )oh”  started  publishing  articles  .at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  under  a  score  of  |x-n  names. 
'Die  present  vtdume  is  compiled  from  the 
thirty  three  issues  of  /:’/  Correo  Germdnico 
(IH76),  never  previously  searched. 

('arter  discusses  the  content  and  origin  of 
some  of  the  articles.  I'rom  internal  evidence 
he  deduces  that  (xxrms  signed  M.  (Jutierrez 
anti  those  signed  Manuel  (lUticrrez  Najera 
may  well  Ixr  the  works  of  the  same  man, 
though  K.  K.  Mafxrs,  who  provides  the  pref¬ 
ace,  is  not  entirely  convinced.  F'rom  his  stud¬ 
ies,  the  investigator  shows  the  strong  leanings 


toward  fJermany  of  the  writer  thought  previ¬ 
ously  to  express  “French  thoughts  in  Spanish 
verse.” 

'Fhe  last  half  of  the  volume  rescues  from 
oblivion  six  jxiems  (unmentioned  in  the  in¬ 
dex),  and  three  series  of  articles,  including 
“Kl  arte  y  el  material ismo,”  called  by  the  edi¬ 
tor  “el  primer  manificsto  del  modernismo.” 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

*  Rafael  (iutierrez  (Jirardot.  imagen  de 
America  en  .dlfonso  Keyes.  Madrid.  In¬ 
sula.  1955.  69  pages. 

The  American  dream;  the  promise  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life;  America  as  Utopia;  the  essential 
radicalism  and  futurism  of  the  New  World: 
a  careful  and  sympathetic  study  of  Reyes’s 
[tronouncements  on  the  subject,  particularly 
from  Ultima  Tule.  Shows  a  rich  culture.  I 
should  like  to  endorse  the  concluding  sen¬ 
tence,  as  a  rule  of  life:  “Reyes  sal>e  que  solo 
hay  plena  res|X)nsibi!idad  y  plcno  amor  donde 
hay  pleno  conwimiento.”  Not  to  be  swayed 
hy  the  Dark  Forces,  hut  to  bring  the  uncon¬ 
scious  to  consciousness.  This  publication  of  the 
Swe<lish  IlierO' American  Institute  is  very 
creditable,  both  in  scholarship  and  in  material 
presentation.  1  lope  it  {X)ints  the  way  to  a 
much  overdue  Nobel  Prize  for  Alfonso  Reyes. 

Albert  CuSrard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

Juan  Antonio  (laya  Nuno.  Im  pintura. 
Madrid.  Pegaso.  1955.  2W  pages  -|-  10 
plates.  85  ptas. 

More  than  we,  Europeans  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  mid-century  character  of  our  epoch 
and  therefore  try  to  assess  what  the  twentieth 
century  has  achieved  so  far.  (Jaya  Nuiio,  after 
giving  an  intelligent  historical  account  of 
twentieth  century  painting  (Ix-ing  much  less 
parcK'hial  than  our  own  art  historians  often 
are),  arrives  at  the  melancholy  conclusion 
that  European  painting  has  pretty  much  come 
to  a  dead  end  and  even  admits  the  |X)ssibility 
of  a  renaissance  coming  from  the  New'  World. 
Lacking  sufficient  illustrations,  this  is  a  lxx)k 
for  connoisseurs  only.  With  enough  pictures 
it  would  make  a  vivid,  impartial,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  modern  painting  that 
could  be  recommended  to  everyone. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
luijayette  College 

Arturo  Ardao.  Jm  filosofia  en  el  Uruguay 
en  el  siglo  XX.  Mexico.  Fontio  de  Cultura 
Economica.  1956.  19?  pages.  $1.50. 

This  work  deals  with  a  rather  complete  his- 
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torical  analysis  of  the  philosophical  trends  in 
Urujjuay  since  1900.  Kmj)iricisin,  material¬ 
ism,  idealism  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  the 
Church  are  separately  discussed.  'I'he  works 
and  the  life  of  the  resjxrctivc  philosophers  are 
briefly  reviewed.  A  particularly  iiUerestinj; 
section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  scries  of 
thumbnail  sketches  (>ertaininj4  to  the  esstnee 
of  each  schcKil  of  philosophy  mentioned  alx)vc. 
The  relationships  Ixrtween  the  native  philoso¬ 
phies  and  the  Kurojtcan-American  varieties  of 
the  same  are  explored  in  great  detail.  This 
l)ook  should  lie  of  interest  to  scholar  and  stu¬ 
dent  alike. 

Hans  Beerman 
Fort  Lewis  A.  &•  A/.  College 

Victor  Massuh.  America  como  inteligencia 
y  pasidn.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Kcondmica.  1955.  117  pages.  |l. 

As  the  title  implies,  these  essays  examine  from 
a  philosophical  }x>int  of  view  the  underlying 
forces  that  make  Spanish  America  what  it  is. 

In  settling  new  country  many  practical 
problems  arise  to  lie  solvetl.  This  causes  great 
involvement  in  material  matters.  In  addition, 
the  whole  man  is  develo|x-d,  and  through  the 
development  ol  each  man,  each  nation  reaches 
its  fullest  capacity,  as  stressed  by  Kugenio 
Maria  de  Hostos.  la)ve,  religion,  and  interest 
in  the  higher  realms  of  thought  arc  neces¬ 
sary,  according  to  the  Cuban  jXKrt,  Jose  Marti, 
and  a  Ixnly  of  history  to  keep  from  oblivion 
the  great  men  and  deeds  of  the  |)ast,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Petlro  Henriquez  Urena.  Only  thus 
can  the  unity  of  Spanish  America  Ik  attained. 

Margaret  llorsfield 
University  of  Kentue/^y 

X  Julio  ('aro  llaroja.  Fstudios  saharianos. 
Madriil.  (^onsejo  SujKrior  de  Investiga- 
cioncs  ('ientificas.  1955,  xvii  -f* 

T  4?  plates  11  maps  ^  tables.  250 
ptas. 

'I’his  large  volume  is  a  s|Kcialized  and  ex¬ 
haustive  linguistic  and  anthro[x>logical  study 
of  that  corner  of  African  desert  littoral  known 
as  the  Spanish  Sahara.  It  is  written  primarily 
for  the  s|Kcialist  and  the  cx|Krt  on  Saharan 
Africa.  I'he  author  has  pnxluced  another  of 
the  thoroughly  monumental  official  Ixxiks  on 
Spain’s  African  colonies.  Under  the  Franco 
regime,  the  Instituto  de  Fstudios  Africanos 
has  published  hundreds  of  Ixxiks  dealing  with 
the  miniscule  Spanish  African  (xissessions.  A 
natural  Spanish  pride  of  empire  gives  these 
works,  including  this  one,  a  synthetic  selec¬ 
tivity  as  far  as  material  is  concerned.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  detail  into  which  the  author 


felt  Ixiund  to  go  in  dealing  with  limited  sub 
jeets  such  as  the  imjiact  of  Spanish  colonial 
administration  on  these  small  areas. 

Actually  Spain’s  small  tiilbit  of  the  Sahara 
[iresents  few  problems  different  from  the  rest 
of  this  vast  region.  Nevertheless,  the  author 
delves  deeply  into  regional  Arabic  dialects, 
local  tribal  customs,  tribal  histories,  the 
growth  of  a  native  African  jxilice  force  under 
Spanish  rule. 

I'he  Ixxik  is  large  by  Spanish  standards  and, 
unlike  state  publications  from  Madrid,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  gcxxi  black  and  white 
photografihs.  'Fo  any  reader  keenly  interested 
in  the  culture  of  northwest  Africa,  Caro  Haro- 
)a’s  tome  would  Ik  most  valuable. 

John  1).  llarbron 
Toronto 

X  I'cli|K  Pichardo  Moya.  Ims  aborigenes  de 
las  Antillas.  Mexico,  I'ondo  de  Cultura 
Kcondmica.  195f).  141  pages. 

The  alxiriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Antilles  all 
disapfKared  sixin  alter  the  Spanish  compiest 
and  early  FurofKans  have  left  few  notices  re¬ 
garding  them.  Pichardo  Moya  has  presented 
a  summary  of  the  available  information  based 
on  investigation  of  remains  and  study  of  the 
probable  migrations.  'I'he  account  regarding 
the  |)re-agricultural  inhabitants  is  very  brief, 
while  that  of  those  who  practiceii  agriculture 
is  more  complete.  I'he  IcKatioii  of  the  various 
cultures  in  the  islands  is  indicated,  the  regions 
from  which  migration  came  arc  |x>inted  out, 
and  the  cultural  achievements  arc  dcscrilxd. 
'I'here  is  a  bibliography.  'I'he  volume  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
alx)riginal  [Koplcs  of  the  Antilles. 

Koscoe  R.  Hill 
Washington,  I).  C. 

X  Kornan  Pina  Chan.  Ijis  culturas  precldsi- 
cas  de  la  Cuenca  de  Mdxieo.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  C'ultura  Kcondmica.  1955.  115 
pages,  ill. 

'Phis  attractively  presented  Ixxik  deals  with 
the  formative  [Kricnls  of  cultural  development 
in  the  valley  of  Mexico  from  alx>ut  20,000 
M.('.  to  200  A. I).  Although  the  illustrative 
and  textual  material  relies  heavily  on  data 
from  the  valley  of  Mexico,  the  author  still 
manages  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  cultural  panorama  from  the  hunting- 
gathering  stages  to  the  semi-urban  civiliza¬ 
tions  which,  in  general,  can  Ik  applied  to  all 
of  .Mexico.  Not  only  is  there  a  gtxxl  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  technology  of  the  prc-(vlassic  cul¬ 
tures  but  the  author  also  presents  a  convinc¬ 
ing  reconstruction  of  the  underlying  cco- 
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numic  and  locbl  aspects  of  the  period.  Tlie 
photographs  and  the  drawings,  especially 
those  of  the  archaic  figurines,  are  excellent, 
and  many  specimens  are  illustrated  in  this 
book  for  the  first  time.  Useful  maps,  recon¬ 
struction  drawings,  and  a  good  bibliography 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  fine  publica¬ 
tion. 

Stephan  F.  Borhegyi 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 


**  |.  Corominas.  Diccionario  critico  etimo- 

tdgico  de  la  lengua  castellana.  II:  CH-K. 
Berna.  Francke.  1954.  1,081  2<ol.  pages. 
54.50  Sw.  fr. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  this  great 
work  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  volumes 
are  appearing.  This  second  volume  appeared 
very  few  months  after  the  first,  and  marks  the 
half-way  (wint  of  the  four  volumes. 

The  general  nature  of  the  work  was  de¬ 
scribed  briefly  in  the  review  of  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  (B.A.  30:1,  p.  82).  In  volume  II,  the  thor¬ 
ough  treatment  of  such  puzzlers  as  droga, 
enconar,  fan  go,  fullero,  gaita,  gala,  gana,  the 
ubiquitous  grial  (Corominas  makes  out  a  good 
case  for  a  derivative  of  creta,  “potter’s  clay”), 
and  virtually  all  words  beginning  with  ch- 
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MenfnJet  Pelayo  Exhihiti  in  the  Americiu 

At  part  of  the  criebratiunt  cominrmorating  thr 
firti  erntrnary  of  the  birth  of  Marcriino  Mrn^ndez 
Priayo,  Spain's  great  historian,  literary  critic,  and 
aesthetic  philosopher,  several  libraries  in  the  United 
States  held  exhibitions  in  hit  honor  during  the  month 
of  November,  1956,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  Bibliography  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States.  Menfndez  Pelayo  was 
born  in  Santander,  Spain,  on  November  3,  1856.  He 
was  director  of  the  National  Library,  at  Madrid,  from 
1898  until  1912,  thr  year  of  hit  death. 

Among  thr  institutions  participating  in  this  event 
were;  Library  of  Congress,  Newberry  Library,  Enoch 
Pratt  Free  Library,  thr  public  libraries  of  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  Lm  Angeles,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Indiana  University,  Stanford  University,  Dart¬ 


( hardly  any  are  derived  directly  from  the  Lat¬ 
in)  demonstrate  clearly  the  author’s  imagina¬ 
tion  and  erudition,  and  the  competent  grasp 
of  his  material.  The  Francke  people  do  their 
customary  distinguished  job  in  the  details  of 
editing  and  printing  (up  to  but  not  including 
fcTiM6ux:icx)  on  the  jacket.) 

Lawrence  Poston,  Jr. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Jorge  Marin.  iLos  ingleses  son  asti  Barce¬ 
lona.  Destino.  1956.  241  pages  -|-  40 
plates.  110  ptas. 

Engagingly  unpretentious:  keeps  resolutely 
clear  of  philosophy  or  satire.  No  exhaustive 
treatment  of  religion,  politics,  industry:  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  English  society  and  its  unique  savor. 
Clubs,  tea,  table  manners,  sports,  love  of  ani¬ 
mals,  sense  of  humor.  Within  its  clearly  de¬ 
fined  limits,  the  book  is  remarkable  for  its 
wealth  of  information,  its  lucidity  of  style, 
and  above  all  for  its  balance,  honesty,  pene¬ 
tration.  Deep  sympathy,  but  no  Anglomania. 
An  admirable  background  for  history,  biog¬ 
raphy,  or  literary  criticism.  Only  one  major 
slip:  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878,  “ending 
the  Franco-Prussian  war.” 

Albert  GuSrard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 
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mouth  College,  Syracuse  University,  Florida  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Northwestern  University,  Murray  State  College 
(Kentucky),  New  York  University;  the  universities 
of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Michigan,  Miami,  Oklahoma,  Washington,  and 
Iowa,  and  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Numerous  bibliographic  events  were  also  held 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Venezuela,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Panama,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  as  one  of  its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  this  centennial,  dedicated  a  special  issue  of 
the  Inter- American  Review  of  Bibliography  (October- 
December,  1956)  to  Menfndez  Pelayo,  which  includes 
articles  by  Samuel  Gili  Gaya,  Alfonso  Reyes,  and 
Hensley  C.  Woodbridge. 
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Books  in  Italian 

f  For  other  Bool(s  in  Italian,  see  “Head-Liners”) 

Silvio  Guarnieri.  Cinquant’  anni  di  nar-  nasio  in  Milan,  through  his  first  teaching  as- 


rativa  in  Italia.  Firenze.  Parenti.  1955.  541 
pages.  1,700  1. 

This  is  not,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  history  of 
the  Italian  novel  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
Rather,  it  is  a  collection  of  essays  and  articles 
on  various  Italian  novelists  from  Cinelli  and 
Cicognani  to  Soldati  and  Moravia,  as  well  as 
of  general  articles  and  interpretative  studies 
on  such  subjects  as  “The  movies  and  litera¬ 
ture”  or  “The  literature  of  Fascism.”  The 
most  important  part  of  the  book,  however,  is 
the  sixty-page  prefatory  chapter,  “Ragioni  di 
una  critica,”  which  is  a  lucid  examination  of 
the  critic’s  own  intellectual  growth  from  his 
first  review  in  Solaria  in  1931,  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  changing  political  climates, 
down  to  the  present. 

Guarnieri’s  work  is,  after  so  much  academic 
and  partisan  criticism,  of  a  refreshing  kind. 
Connecting,  as  he  does,  literary  criteria  with 
a  vision  of  the  social  whole  against  which  a 
particular  work  of  art  was  created,  he  has 
given  us  an  unusual  and  personal  dcxrument. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

**  Armando  Plebe.  La  nascita  del  comico 
nella  vita  e  nell’arte  degli  antichi  Greci. 
Bari.  Laterza.  1956.  261  pages  -|-  8  plates. 
2,800  1. 

A  notably  clear  and  skilful  study  of  what 
made  the  Greeks  laugh.  Its  three  sections  are 
devoted  to  the  origins,  structure,  and  concrete 
forms  of  the  comic  in  Greek  life;  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  comic  on  the  Cireek  stage; 
and  the  judgments  on  the  comedy  by  Greek 
critics  and  aestheticians.  Worthy  of  special 
mention  are  the  analyses  and  comparisons  of 
the  comic  in  plays  by  Aristophanes  and 
Menander.  In  La  teoria  del  comico  de  Aris- 
totele  a  Plutarco  (Turin,  1952)  the  author 
discussed  “questioni  dell’estetica  greca  del 
comico”  with  greater  detail  than  was  possible 
in  this  outstanding  survey. 

Joseph  H.  Silverman 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

*  Gabriele  Finardi.  Questo  mare  non  ci 
divide.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1956.  158  pages. 
700  1. 

Tliis  short  novel,  written  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  diary,  deals  with  the  life  of  Franco 
Locatelli,  from  the  time  he  enters  the  Gin- 


signment  in  Nuoro,  Sardinia.  Two  principal 
themes  are  developed;  (a)  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  sensitive  nature  of  Franco,  who, 
through  the  understanding  and  guidance  of 
one  of  his  teachers,  Antonio  Piras,  develops  a 
love  for  classical,  academic  studies,  and  the 
materialistic  nature  of  Franco’s  father,  who 
does  everything  to  discourage  this  academic 
inclination,  fortunately  without  success;  (b) 
the  strong  love  of  Franco  for  Sardinia,  which 
is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  his  Sardinian 
teacher,  Piras. 

These  two  concurring  themes  are  high¬ 
lighted  by  two  “tragedies”:  the  death  of 
Franco’s  mother,  the  only  one  in  his  family 
who  understood  him,  and  the  remarrying  of 
his  father.  In  both  incidents,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sympathetic  understanding  and  the 
philosophical  reasoning  of  Professor  Piras, 
Franco’s  dreams  would  all  have  been  shat¬ 
tered. 

The  novel  would  l)e  of  particular  interest 
to  the  teacher  because  of  the  academic  nature 
of  the  book,  and  to  the  reader  of  Deledda  for 
the  many  reminiscences  found  in  the  novel. 

Joseph  A.  Russo 
University  of  California 

**  Alberto  Macchia.  Un  giorno  tornai  tra  la 
gente.  Roma.  Macchia.  1956.  249  pages. 
1,5(K)1. 

Narration  which,  although  it  lacks  conven¬ 
tional  plot  and  reminds  one  of  journalistic 
memoranda,  presents  a  certain  unity  and  cul¬ 
mination  of  thought.  The  author  writes  frank¬ 
ly  and  without  constraint  of  traditional  lit¬ 
erary  methods  as  they  affect  matters  of  moral¬ 
ity  as  well  as  plot.  He  endeavors  to  express 
himself  without  hindrance  of  euphemism, 
taboos,  or  mores.  The  book  for  some  time  was 
the  center  of  legal  controversy  in  which  it  was 
termed  pornographic.  Comparable  language, 
however,  occurs  in  portions  of  the  writings 
of  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Rabelais,  Zola,  Flaubert, 
Baudelaire,  and  others.  Tfie  story  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  a  psychologist. 

R.  Tyson  Wyc^off 
Springfield,  Mo. 

**  Indro  Montanelli.  Addio,  Wanda.  Milano. 

Longanesi.  1956.  148  pages.  600  1. 

A  scurrilous  lampx)on  of  the  Italian  scene  of 
today  by  the  ace  repwrter  of  //  Corriere  della 
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Srra,  a  «clf<oiifcsscd  black  reactionary  who 
sees  with  jaundiced  eye  the  “opening  to  the 
left"  attempted  by  the  Dcmo-C'hristians  now 
in  (X)wer.  An  inexplicable  Itest  seller,  it  is  a 
sort  of  Punch  and  |udy  show  in  decidedly 
bad  taste  with  parliamentary  Rome  as  its 
main  stage  and  ail  {xditicai  figures  ranging 
from  C^lare  licx*th  Luce,  then  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  and  Foster  Dulles, 
(ironchi  and  F'anfani,  Togliatti,  Terracini, 
and  their  fellows,  to  even  ill-starred  Wilma 
Montesi  (whose  family  is  re|x>rted  to  be  suing 
the  author  for  slander )  as  its  pupfKts.  No  one 
is  spared  save  the  Fascists — past,  present,  an<l 
to  come.  The  fable  of  Wanda,  “la  Bolognese,” 
the  legendary  prostitute  on  whose  account  the 
wheels  of  government  are  arrested  and  na¬ 
tional  life  comes  to  a  standstill,  is  of  little 
consc(|uence  and  serves  merely  as  a  (x-g  on 
which  to  hang  the  would  l)e  hutnorous  vul¬ 
garities  Montaneili  has  excogitated.  It  will 
probably  lx*  incomprehensible  on  the  whole 
to  the  non  Italian  reader  unless  he  is  com¬ 
pletely  at  home  in  the  ma/a:  of  Italian  (xilitical 
life.  Decidedly  an  unpleasant  juke  unworthy 
of  serious  attention. 

Helene  Cantarella 
Rome 


Flrcole  Patti.  Un  amore  a  Roma.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1^56.  20S  |)agcs.  700  I. 

Subtle  sex  ial  criticism,  well  drawn  sketches  of 
certain  “ty|x-s"  now  |)revailing  in  Italian  so¬ 
ciety  made  the  author's  Ouartieri  alii  (1940) 
a  great  literary  success;  it  is  now  in  its  seventh 
edition.  Un  amore  a  Roma  is  less  of  a  satire 
and  mure  of  a  journal.  Set  against  the  mag¬ 
nificent  backdrop  of  Rome,  it  revolves  around 
a  highly  |xrsonal  theme:  the  relationship  of 
a  young  man  to  a  young  woman. 

A  girl  who  seems  unlike  the  others  apfxars 
on  the  scene:  Marcello  Ixrcomes  more  serious¬ 
ly  involved.  1  lowcver,  “una  vera  e  propria  re- 
lazioiie"  is  not  achieved  either,  tor  the  girl  is 
a  movie  actress  and  has  other  men  friends; 
she  claims  tor  herself  the  right  which,  in  for¬ 
mer  times,  was  that  of  the  i.atin  male  ex¬ 
clusively.  She  finally  leaves  him  for  a  vulgar, 
hefty,  blonde  ojxra  singer.  'Hieir  relationship 
ends  without  bitterness:  “tutto  si  era  risoluto 
da  se  {x;r  una  forza  interna  della  natura,  come 
un  frutto  die  quandu  e  maturu  cade  giu  da 
sola,  $t*n/.a  schianti.  .  .  .”  The  closing  pages 
show  us  the  hero,  who  did  not  remain  alone 
for  long,  meeting  another  ragazza. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 


^  I^vinia  Venturoli.  Im  frana.  Milano.  Gas- 
taldi.  1955.  241  pages.  800  1. 

The  story  of  the  errant  wife  who  rcfients,  re¬ 
turns,  and  is  forgiven  by  all  is  almost  a  com¬ 
monplace  in  literature.  In  this  novel  we  have 
all  of  this  plus  an  unusual  turn,  which  is  in 
itself  an  old  theme — the  dead  or  even  those 
Ixlieved  dead  cannot  return, 

Veronica,  an  unhappily  married  young 
woman  with  a  daughter,  flees  with  a  (Jerman 
engineer  who  has  come  to  build  a  hydro¬ 
electric  plant  in  her  mountain  village.  She  is 
Ixrlieved  to  lie  dead,  buried  under  a  tremen¬ 
dous  landslide,  and  is  revered  as  a  faithful  and 
dutiful  wife  who  met  an  untimely  death. 
When  she  dcxrs  return,  years  later,  she  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  ghost  by  most  of  the  villagers.  The 
mayor  realizes  the  true  situation  and  gently 
makes  her  see  that  there  is  no  place  left  for 
her  in  her  family  and  in  the  town.  She  goes 
on  her  way  disillusioned,  and  soon  creates  a 
landslide  by  detonating  dynamite  high  in  the 
mountains  near  the  village.  This  time  she  is 
really  buried,  but  her  memory  lives  on  as  a 
true  and  devoted  wife — just  as  she  was 
thought  to  lx*  when  she  disapfX'ared  so  many 
years  Ixrfore. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

^  F.mma  ('alabria.  Finestra  con  le  sbarre. 

Siena.  Maia.  1956.  83  pages.  400  I, 

What  at  once  impresses  us  in  the  reading  of 
these  |XM:ms  is  the  lack  of  the  usual  punctua¬ 
tion  in  most  of  the  com|X)sitions  and  the  little 
effort  rc(|uired  to  understand  them.  Pauses  of 
s<imc  length  to  shorten  or  break  the  para¬ 
graph  units  or  the  coinjiletcd  phrases  with 
which  the  jxxrt  usually  endeavors  to  express 
the  scijuence  of  the  original  thoughts  arc,  of 
course,  necessary,  but  in  this  case  our  author’s 
practice  of  leaving  the  reader  to  decide  for 
himself  whether  he  adheres  to  her  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  herself  or  not  succeeded  very  well. 

Although  the  topical  interest  of  most  of 
these  jxxms  is  the  human  heart,  the  author 
is  inspired  mainly  by  her  great  capacity  to 
exjxrrience  life,  made  clear  by  the  love  for  the 
most  eloquent  and  delicate  things  of  nature. 
Among  other  jxxms  of  emotional  intensity, 
“Piega  il  vento  la  spiga"  apfxars  to  lx  the 
author’s  Ixst. 

Umberto  IJberatore 
Yonk^ers,  N.  Y. 

^  Domenico  Pcsce.  //  concetto  dell'arte  in 
Dewey  e  in  Herenson.  F'ircnze.  Nuova 
Italia.  1956.  xvii  -(-111  pages.  WM)  1, 

Two  extended,  brilliantly  and  sympathetically 
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written  essays  which  expound  the  aesthetic 
doctrines  of  I>ewey  and  Berenson  in  anti¬ 
thetical  terms.  Tlie  naturalistic,  anti<lassic, 
and  “modern”  views  of  Dewey  are  contrasted 
with  the  empirical,  traditional,  and  “classic” 
views  of  Berenson.  Both  are  judj^ed  in  the 
light  of  Croce’s  idealistic  aesthetics.  The  es¬ 
says  are  preceded  by  introductory  remarks 
which  deal  understandingly  with  the  general 
situation  of  American  aesthetics  today. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

Gino  Luzzatto.  Studi  di  storia  economica 
veneziana.  Padova.  C.E.D.A.M.  1954.  vi 
-f-  310  pages.  2,000  1. 

A  collection  of  sixteen  excellent  research 
studies,  covering  the  vast  and  varied  aspects 
of  export  and  import,  financial  activities,  ship>- 
huilding  industry,  and  private  property  of 
Venice,  mostly  during  the  Middle  Ages 
(twelfth — fourteenth  centuries).  C^onsidering 
the  insecurity  of  transportation,  the  constantly 
changing  prices  of  goods  of  all  kinds  and  in 
all  countries,  the  lack  of  international  political 
representations,  the  growth  of  Venice  as  the 
international  commercial  center  during  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  is  stupen¬ 
dous.  Nowhere  and  at  no  other  time  was  a 
flourishing  state  so  exclusively  dominated  by 
a  few  families  of  economic  experts.  The 
private  letters  of  one  patrician,  Guglielmo 
Querini,  tell  in  a  sometimes  amusing  way  of 
his  many  troubles  and  losses  in  his  interna¬ 
tional  dealings  and  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
s))ecific  difficulties  involved. 

A  very  valuable  contribution  to  early  eco¬ 
nomic  history. 

F.  E.  Gaupp 
Southwestern  University 

Santo  Mazzarino.  Storia  romana  e  storio- 
grafia  moderna.  Napoli.  Conte.  1954.  87 
pages.  1,000  1. 

It  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  contemporary  Italian 
scholarship  that  at  frequent  intervals  it  pro¬ 
vides  surveys  of  the  development  of  a  specific 
historical  or  critical  problem  and  that  these 
surveys  are  not  mere  annotated  bibliographies, 
but  contribute  to  the  discussion  of  their  sub¬ 
ject.  For  this,  Santo  Mazzarino’s  small  book 
is  a  splendid  example. 

He  examines  the  shifts  of  the  center  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  study  of  Roman  history  since  the 
Renaissance,  as  they  are  caused  by  the  changes 
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in  the  philosophical  attitudes  of  (he  historians; 
it  is  therefore  a  mutual  relationship  that  he 
describes.  Thus  he  finds  that  the  eighteenth 
and  the  twentieth  centuries  go  together  in 
their  deep  concern  with  the  phenomenon  of 
the  decadence  of  the  Empire,  while  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  massively  represented  by 
Mommsen,  is  chiefly  influenced  by  earlier 
(xrriods.  The  author  shares  the  view  of  Burck- 
hardt  and  of  contemporary  historians,  for 
whom  Roman  history  is  significant  as  the 
prime  example  of  a  fundamental  crisis  in 
civilization,  and  he  stresses  the  affinity  be¬ 
tween  our  age  and  that  of  the  Roman  “de¬ 
cadence.”  On  account  of  these  sympathies  he 
pays  little  attention  to  Vico  and  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  eighteenth  century  worship  of  the 
great  figures  of  the  Roman  Republic,  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  undoubtedly  prepared  the  pre¬ 
vailing  nineteenth  century  attitude  toward 
Roman  history. 

The  date  of  publication  of  his  book  made 
it  (xjssible  for  the  author  to  mention  briefly, 
though  not  to  utilize  fully,  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  historiography  of  Roman 
•history  in  recent  years,  Giarrizzo’s  Edward 
Gibbon  e  la  cultura  europea  del  settecento 
(Bari.  I^terza.  1954). 

Lienhard  Rergel 
Queens  College 

**  Antonio  Oderna.  /  vandali  in  casa.  Bari. 

l^terza.  1956.  424  pages  -f"  26  plates. 
2,400  1. 

This  work  is  a  diatribe  against  vested  inter¬ 
ests,  pressure  groups,  misguided  authorities 
and  experts,  which  are  res[x)nsible  for  Italy's 
incomparable  artistic  and  historic  heritage 
l)eing  destroyed  at  an  ever-increasing  speed. 
Already  (loethe  and  many  before  him  have 
uttered  similar  complaints  but  the  present 
pace  of  industrialization  has  made  it  a  burn¬ 
ing  problem.  ITte  reviewer  is  fierplexed  by 
the  record  of  what  hap(xrned  in  five  years, 
since  he  left  Italy,  to  the  Via  Appia  and  is 
wondering  whether  Venice,  Siena,  Lucca, 
Assisi,  Ravenna,  and  other  cities  will  emulate 
Milan  in  erasing  their  historic  landmarks. 
'I’he  author’s  protests  were  several  times  suc¬ 
cessful  in  preventing  some  of  the  worst  dam¬ 
ages,  but  his  lxx)k’s  im|)assioned  tone — a  col¬ 
lection  of  magazine  articles — makes  one  fear 
that  he  is  fighting  a  losing  battle. 

Robert  Major 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Books  in  English 

( For  other  Bool(t  in  English,  see  “Head-Liners”) 


A.  J.  Arberry.  Fitzgerald's  “Salaman  and 
Absal."  New  York.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  1956.  vii  -|-  206  pages  -f“  2  plates. 
$4.75. 

Professor  Arberry  made  a  fascinating  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  work,  showing  how  Fitzger¬ 
ald's  interest,  as  well  as  his  power  to  translate, 
and,  above  all,  to  adapt  Persian,  developed; 
the  early  influences  on  him,  when  the  famous 
poet  slavishly  followed  literal  forms  and  only 
ventured  timorously  now  and  then  to  use  a 
figure  of  his  own  concoction;  how  he  matured, 
through  modifying  successively  the  Rubaiyat 
of  Omar  al-Khayyam  in  one  edition  after 
another,  into  a  masterpiece  of  his  own  Eng¬ 
lish  poetic  form;  how  returning  to  Salaman 
and  Absal,  a  Persian  work  by  Jami  (1479) 
which  Fitzgerald  first  published  (unsuccess¬ 
fully)  in  1856,  he  boldly  remade  "the  sorry 
scheme  entire”  into  a  brilliant  work,  second 
only  by  lack  of  fame  to  his  chef-d’oeuvre,  the 
Rubaiyat  itself.  Arberry  has  patiently  and 
carefully  translated  literally  for  our  perusal 
and  comparison  the  Persian  work  itself,  uti¬ 
lizing  his  well-known  background  in  Orien¬ 
tal  studies.  Tbe  reader  is  urged  to  read  this 
work.  It  is  an  adventure  in  literature.  Copious 
notes  accompany  Professor  Arberry’s  ren¬ 
dition  from  the  original. 

William  K.  hie 
Oklahoma  City,  Ol(la. 

Edwin  T.  Bowden.  The  Themes  of  Henry 
fames.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1956.  xiii  -f-  117  pages.  $3. 
Volume  132  in  the  Yale  Studies  in  English 
examines  James’s  fictional  use  of  the  visual 
arts  and  attempts  to  demonstrate  that  it  af¬ 
fords  a  “  ‘system  of  observation,’  a  method 
of  interpretative  approach  .  . .  that  . .  .  (offers] 
a  convenient  means  of  grasping  the  central 
themes.”  An  introductory  biographical  essay 
on  James’s  relation  to  these  arts  is  followed 
by  three  chapters  classifying  his  long  fictions 
according  to  three  themes  and  simultaneously 
examining  the  strategic  contribution  of  the 
visual  arts  to  defining  them.  James  joined  the 
“European-American”  and  “moral -esthetic” 
themes  of  his  earlier  novels  in  The  Wings  of 
the  Dove  and,  finally,  synthesized  them  in 
The  Ambassadors  and  The  Golden  Bowl, 
This  book  seems  to  validate  Professor 
Beach’s  classification  of  James’s  novels, 
through  a  different  analysis  of  their  content. 


Heavily  documented  as  it  is  from  James’s 
letters  and  early  critical  and  biographical 
writings,  as  well  as  from  his  novels,  some 
readers  will  doubtless  feel  that  it  relies  more 
upon  exposition  than  upon  criticism. 

A.  /.  Fritz 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

*  Ciermaine  Br^e,  Margaret  Guiton.  An 
Age  of  Fiction:  The  French  Novel  from 
Gtde  to  Camus.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Rutgers  University  Press.  1957.  vi  -j-  242 
pages.  $5. 

The  presentation  of  ideas  in  this  brief  but 
provocative  study  of  some  twenty  novelists  is 
on  a  rather  philosophical  plane;  the  literary 
judgments  are  generally  sound.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  audience  at  which  the  authors 
aim:  presumably  not  primarily  a  scholarly 
one,  in  view  of  the  brevity  of  treatment  and 
the  lack  of  either  bibliography  or  index;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  "cultivated  layman”  will 
find  that  the  book  assumes  considerably  more 
than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  authors 
and  novels  discussed.  Rather  surprisingly, 
Colette,  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  Radiguet,  and 
Montherlant  are  not  treated.  On  the  other 
hand  Ifosco,  Cocteau,  and  especially  Queneau 
are  given  perhaps  more  attention  than  most 
critics  would  agree  they  deserve.  Readers  will 
differ  as  to  the  judgments  on  Duhamel,  Aym^, 
and  Bernanos,  while  the  discussions  of  Gide, 
Proust,  Martin  du  Gard,  and  Camus  are  par¬ 
ticularly  good.  Given  the  limitations  of  space, 
this  study  shows  a  profound  understanding 
of  the  period  and  encourages  the  serious  read¬ 
er  to  investigate  for  himself  its  challenging 
ideas  and  new  perspectives. 

C.  Beaumont  Wicl{s 
University  of  Alabama 

**  J.  M.  Cohen.  A  History  of  Western  Lit¬ 
erature.  Baltimore.  Pelican  Books.  1956. 
379  pages.  $0.85. 

The  aim  of  the  present  history  is  to  give  a 
concentrated  picture  of  Western  literature,  in¬ 
cluding  South  America,  but  excluding  the 
literatures  in  Greek,  I^tin,  and  English  as 
well  as  works  that  have  only  historical  value. 
Consequently,  the  absence  of  any  mention  of 
the  literatures  in  the  Baltic,  Finno-Ugric, 
Roumanian,  and  certain  Slavic  languages 
must  imply  that  they  have  only  historical  sig¬ 
nificance!  The  cursory  listing  of  Slowacki, 
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Krasinski,  and  Mickiewicz  from  the  range 
of  Polish  literature,  Petofi  from  Hungarian, 
and  Haiiek  and  Gapek  from  Czech  literature, 
is  insufficient  by  any  halfway  serious  stan¬ 
dards.  Is  there  no  Brazilian  writer  of  im¬ 
portance  (at  least  Machado  de  Assis)?  Are 
March  and  Lull  really  the  only  considerable 
poets  in  the  Catalan  tongue?  And  what  about 
the  veritable  renaissance  in  modern  Greek 
letters?  Tlie  author  could  have  easily  ap¬ 
proached  a  few  more  specialists  in  the  above 
fields  for  pertinent  information,  and  should 
have  expanded  his  history  to  a  neat  four  hun¬ 
dred  pages  at  least.  Tliis  is  a  definite  must  for 
the  second  edition. 

Although  simplifications  must  abound  in  a 
work  of  this  type,  one  can  not  condone  ob¬ 
vious  misstatements  of  facts  or  the  consulta¬ 
tion  of  dated  handbooks  that  are  no  longer 
indicative  of  latest  research  on  and  contempo¬ 
rary  evaluation  of  the  subject.  Russian  litera¬ 
ture  is  well  presented  (except  that  the  absence 
of  Mandelshtam  is  deplorable).  The  most  sig¬ 
nificant  French,  Italian,  and  Portuguese  writ¬ 
ers  are,  for  the  most  part,  ably  discussed.  So 
is  Spanish  literature;  but  the  summary  dis¬ 
missal  of  one  of  Spain’s  greatest  poets,  Jorge 
Guillen,  as  “with  no  wish  to  convey  anything 
but  an  impression’’  is  more  than  a  lapse.  It 
further  seems  that  the  smaller  the  country, 
the  poorer  the  presentation.  Thus  we  look  in 
vain  for  a  number  of  great  Scandinavian 
writers  such  as  Hrandes,  Lie,  Eroding,  Ham¬ 
sun,  Bang,  Jensen,  Undset,  Lagerkvist,  Han¬ 
sen,  and  others. 

Tlie  author  is  as  undecided  about  the  exact 
merits  of  post-Cioethean  German  literature  as 
are  the  German  literary  historians  themselves. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  experimental 
aspects  of  the  romantic  novel,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  forerunner  of  the  modern  novel. 
Stifter  is  completely  misrepresented  (in  the 
manner  of  nineteenth  century  criticisms); 
CJotthelf,  Raimund,  Nestroy  are  not  even 
listed.  The  true  originality  of  Droste-Huls- 
hoff  in  poetry  and  Buchner  in  drama  and 
prose  is  not  recognized.  TTie  revaluation  of 
Hofmannsthal,  together  with  the  correct  facts, 
are  unknown  to  our  author,  who  also  states 
that  Brecht  “has  as  yet  (1956!)  produced 
nothing  of  great  originality.’’  Among  post- 
Rilkean  poets  no  mention  is  made  of  Bcnn, 
Brecht,  Weiss,  or  Schrtider.  A  number  of  ex¬ 
pressionist  playwrights  are  noted,  but  not  the 
greatest  of  them,  Ernst  Barlach.  Turning  to 
the  novel,  one  is  pleasantly  surprised  to  find 
the  name  of  Musil  besides  those  of  Mann, 
Kafka,  and  Hesse.  But  instead  of  Broch, 
Doderer,  or  even  l^nggasser,  the  author  offers 


us,  from  all  later  novelistic  achievements — 
the  “positive,”  but  minor  art  of  Bergengruen. 

We  can  nevertheless  say  that  this  short  his¬ 
tory  of  Western  literature  could  be  a  welcome 
addition  of  a  more  popular  character,  in  the 
field  of  comparative  literature,  but  definitely 
in  a  revised  and  enlarged  new  edition. 

Ivor  lvasl{ 
St.  Olaf  College 

**  David  Daiches.  Critical  Approaches  to 
Literature.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall.  1956.  xi  -+-  404  pages.  $6.50. 
The  almost  annual  publications  of  David 
Daiches  call  to  mind  the  Duke  of  Ciloucester’s 
remark,  “Another  damned  thick,  square 
book!  Always  scribble,  scribble,  scribble!  Eh! 
Mr.  Gibbon?”  In  this  elephantine  undertak¬ 
ing  Daiches  tries  to  cast  light  upon  “the  na¬ 
ture  of  literature  and  the  nature  of  criticism.” 
He  has  divided  his  study  into  three  sections 
concerning  the  “nature  of  imaginative  litera¬ 
ture,”  the  critic  at  work,  and  criticism  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  such  disciplines  as  psychology  and 
sociology. 

Obviously  the  range  of  the  book  is  am¬ 
bitious — from  Plato  to  Brooks,  from  Sidney  to 
Empson,  from  Jonson  to  Leavis — this,  of 
course,  may  well  be  considered  an  anti<limac- 
tic  design.  Furthermore,  the  book  is  so  com¬ 
partmentalized  as  to  appear  oversimplified; 
for,  astonishingly,  Daiches  seems  quite  un¬ 
aware  here  of  the  ubiquitous  character  of  criti¬ 
cism,  of  its  protean  habits  and,  in  short,  of  its 
defiance  of  such  classifications  as  he  attempts 
to  impose  upon  it  here.  Not  without  perce{>- 
tion  and  erudition.  Critical  Approaches  to  Lit¬ 
erature  is,  however,  an  unsatisfactory  book;  to 
this  reviewer,  at  least,  it  fails  to  fulfil  its  in¬ 
tentions. 

John  L.  Bradley 
Mount  Holyoke  College 

Babette  Deutsch.  Poetry  in  Our  Time. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
2nd  ed.,  1956.  xvii  -f-  411  pages.  $5. 
Babette  Deutsch,  a  writer  and  teacher  of 
poetry,  attempts  the  almost  impossible  task  of 
discussing  and  evaluating  all  the  significant 
poetry  written  in  English  (American,  SctHch, 
South  African,  etc.)  during  the  last  half-cen¬ 
tury.  The  wonder  is  that  she  succeeds  as  ad¬ 
mirably  as  she  does.  When  the  author  treats 
minor  poets,  limitations  of  space  force  her  to 
telescope  her  remarks  into  mere  generalized 
cliches  (“ironic  detachment,”  “a  grandeur  of 
conception,  a  rare  subtlety  of  insight”).  Given 
scope,  however,  she  discusses  a  poet  like 
Pound  or  Eliot  with  a  genial  and  sensitive 
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intelligence  which  should  not  alienate  the 
s|xrcialist  in  poetry  and  yet  should  attract  the 
interested  layman  by  its  frank  and  friendly 
tone. 

Babctte  I>eutKh  brings  to  her  treatment  of 
modern  poetry  qualifications  which  a  non¬ 
practicing  poet<ritic  lacks.  She  can  analyze 
and  interpret  lines  of  verse  not  only  in  her 
role  as  reader  hut  by  slip|)ing  into  her  role  as 
|xiet  to  explain  what  a  colleague  was  trying 
to  do  in  this  or  that  stanza.  Though  occa¬ 
sionally  the  author  thinks  of  poets  in  terms 
of  the  “schools”  to  which  they  belong  (Imag- 
ists,  poets  of  the  Apocalypse),  her  discipline 
as  a  fxjet  often  enables  her  to  juxtafmse  for 
comparison  such  seemingly  bizarre  combina¬ 
tions  as  Auden  and  Kipling.  These  group¬ 
ings,  jarring  at  first,  prove  so  apt  after  re¬ 
flection  that  the  reader  ends  by  admiring  the 
ostensibly  uneven  batches  into  which  only  a 
|)oet  would  have  sorted  her  fellow  poets. 

For  a  person  unfamiliar  with  contempo¬ 
rary  fxjetry  in  the  English  language.  Poetry 
in  Our  Time  is  the  Ixrst  intrixluction  I  have 
seen.  Marvin  Magalaner 

City  College  of  New  Yorl^ 

*  Bernard  (ficovate.  fulio  Herrera  y  Reissig 
and  the  Symbolists.  Berkeley,  Calif.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  Press.  1957.  vii 
106  pages.  %2. 

D)ng  a  controversial  figure,  the  Uruguayan 
Herrera  y  Reissig  has  been  recognized  in  re¬ 
cent  years  as  one  of  Spanish  America’s  out¬ 
standing  |xx*ts.  Oitics  often  have  been  cither 
dazzled  or  puzzled  by  much  of  his  fxxrtry, 
where  images  torrent  over  one  another  in  a 
kind  of  verbal  intoxication.  This  monograph 
places  (licovate  among  the  poet’s  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  admirers  and  best  interpreters.  It  is 
a  stimulating  appraisal  of  Herrera’s  fxxrtry, 
his  [xisition  in  the  Modernista  movement,  and 
his  relationship  and  indebtedness  to  the 
French  Symlxdist  [x^ts. 

The  discussion  of  the  various  influences 
(mainly  French)  on  Herrera  is  interesting, 
informative,  and  well  documented.  The  chap¬ 
ters  devoted  to  Herrera’s  pcx-tic  techniques, 
his  themes,  his  use  of  imagery  and  ex|>cri- 
ments  in  structure  are  particularly  reward¬ 
ing;  (licovate  clarifies  and  interprets  difficult 
passages  that  many  readers  would  find  un¬ 
commonly  murky.  Students  of  Modernismo 
and  of  Herrera  will  certainly  find  it  worth¬ 
while  to  consult  this  work,  which  admirably 
combines  criticism  and  scholarship  and  brings 
into  sharp  fcKus  the  work  of  an  important 
jxKt.  George  I).  Sc  hade 

University  of  Texas 


*  Ronald  (Jray.  Kafl{a’s  Castle.  New  York. 
Cambridge  University  Press.  1956.  viii  -|- 
147  pages.  $2.75. 

With  this  study  a  new  generation  of  scholars 
enters  the  field  of  Kafka  criticism.  Instead  of 
Kierkegaard  and  Karl  Barth  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Freud  on  the  other,  it  is  the  critic  F.  R. 
I^avis  and  the  philosopher  John  Wisdom 
who  set  tone  and  pace  of  (Jray’s  investigation. 
Thus  it  is  an  English,  not  a  (Continental, 
Kafka  image  which  emerges,  a  cool  and  col¬ 
lected  textual  analysis,  often  brilliantly  for¬ 
mulated  but  far  from  conclusive  or  cogent  as 
a  whole.  Summarizing  his  own  approach, 
CJray  feels  the  need  to  point  out  that  his  “com¬ 
mentary  is  influenced  at  every  important  step 
by  theological  concepts.”  (iray’s  main  thesis 
is  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  novel  K.  ex¬ 
periences  a  kind  of  inner  sea-change,  resigns 
and  decides  to  end  his  quest  on  his  own  ac¬ 
cord,  thus  readying  himself  for  his  death. 
The  castle,  then,  was  a  mirror  of  K.’s  own 
attitudes  towards  it,  threatening  when  K. 
feared  and  hated  it,  receding  into  clouds  of 
vague  benevolence  when  K.  has  reached  a 
stage  of  indifference  towards  his  environ¬ 
ment.  Yet  this  adjustment  rnay  indicate  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  world,  and  his  fate.  The  novel 
itself  apfiears  as  “the  description  of  a  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  the  kind  attributed  by  Chris¬ 
tians  to  the  action  of  grace.” 

(iray  argues  very  slowly  and  cautiously, 
allowing  for  ambiguities  in  Kafka  all  along 
his  way,  and  carefully  refraining  from  any 
claim  to  have  uttered  the  final  word.  This  is 
refreshing;  the  more  so  since  many  detailed 
observations,  e.g.,  his  remark  on  the  relation 
of  background  and  foreground  (p.  92),  or 
his  comparison  of  The  Castle  with  the  “Try- 
Works”  in  Moby  Dicl{  (pp.  106-7),  represent 
original  and  lasting  contributions  to  the  Kafka 
Forschung.  However,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  basically  textual  interpretation  should 
take  the  present  textual  material  as  canonical, 
ignoring  the  suggestions  made  by  Herman 
Uyttersprot  with  regard  to  the  time  element, 
and  hence  the  structure,  of  Kafka’s  novels. 

Heinz  Politzer 
Oberlin  College 

*  P.  Mansell  Jones.  Verhaeren.  New  Haven, 
(2onn.  Yale  University  Press.  1957.  Gh 
pages.  $2.50. 

I'his  essay  is  not  intended  as  an  introduction 
to  Verhaeren’s  poetry,  although  most  of  his 
work  is  touched  upon  and  the  evolution  of 
his  thought  and  feeling  is  rapidly  traced.  We 
have  here  a  postface  to  the  critic’s  study  of 
thirty-five  years  ago.  The  purpose  is  to  deter- 
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mine  what  may  be  the  chances  for  survival  of 
the  best  of  the  poet,  and  “to  indicate  a  few 
of  the  premonitions  and  prototypes  of  recent 
trends  discernible  in  his  work.  ...  At  every 
phase  the  advice  for  reading  Verhaercn  is  to 
select.”  His  distinguishing  trait  is  “fervour  for 
life.”  In  his  early  years  he  had  found  it  in 
painters  like  jordaens  and  Rubens.  Always  he 
was  guided  by  artists  of  the  brush:  His  eyes 
like  theirs  were  fixed  on  the  life  around  him. 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Corte  Madera,  Calif. 

**  Donald  Keene,  ed.  &  comp.  Modern  Japa¬ 
nese  Literature.  New  York.  Grove.  1956. 
440  pages.  $4.75. 

This  second  anthology  by  Keene  is  up  to  the 
high  standards  of  his  earlier  one  (see  B.A. 
30:3,  p.  334)  and,  as  it  covers  the  period  of 
the  last  eighty  years,  will  probably  be  of  more 
interest  to  the  general  reader.  TTie  mo<lern 
period  has  been  a  rich  one  for  Japanese  litera* 
ture,  with  modifications  of  traditional  literary 
forms  and  Western  forms  existing  side  by 
side,  and  the  process  of  selection  can  not  have 
been  easy.  Some  of  the  authors — Akutagawa, 
Tanizaki,  Dazai — have  recently  become  avail¬ 
able  in  new  translations  or  in  movie  versions 
of  their  works.  The  selections  are  all  short 
with  brief  headnotes.  There  is  the  preface  of 
Tsubouchi’s  curious  Essence  of  the  Novel, 
which  defined  the  technique  of  Western  fic¬ 
tion  as  long  ago  as  1885  for  Japanese  readers, 
and  there  are  stories,  essays,  a  play,  and  poems 
including  some  by  Japanese  authors  but  writ¬ 
ten  in  Chinese.  Professor  Keene  prints  the 
Japanese  text  in  romanization  with  the  mod¬ 
ern  hail{u  for  those  who  want  to  probe  deeper 
into  poetic  structure  with  the  aid  of  their  dic¬ 
tionaries.  A  feast  of  modern  Japanese  litera¬ 
ture  is  in  this  volume,  prefaced  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  introduction. 

G.  L.  Anderson 
New  York  University 

**  Waclaw  Lednicki.  Pushk^ins  "Bronze 
Horsemen."  The  Story  of  a  Masterpiece. 
Berkeley,  Calif.  University  of  California 
Press.  1955.  x  -J-  163  pages.  $2.50. 
Mickiewicz’s  forced  stay  in  Russia  is  one  of 
the  most  important  periods  in  his  life  as  well 
as  in  his  creative  activity.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  interesting  events  in  Russian-Polish  lit¬ 
erary  relations.  In  1832  Mickiewicz  published 
in  Dresden  his  celebrated  Part  III  of  Fore¬ 
father’s  Eve  and  the  so<alIed  “Digression” 
vehemently  attacking  Russia  and  its  autocracy. 
When  Pushkin  got  hold  of  it  he  wrote  one  of 
his  most  beautiful  masterpieces,  the  Bronze 


Horseman,  carrying  on  polemics  with  Mickie¬ 
wicz. 

The  present  study  treats  the  Russian  poem 
in  all  its  manifold  aspects:  the  interpretations; 
genesis,  reminiscences,  and  auto-reminis¬ 
cences;  Pushkin  and  Mickiewicz;  Petersburg, 
Peter  the  (Jreat,  and  the  Emperor.  Ixrdnicki, 
one  of  the  world’s  foremost  Pushkinists,  who 
has  devoted  some  thirty  years  to  Pushkin,  dis¬ 
cerns  in  the  Bronze  Horseman  not  only  an 
a|x>theosis  of  the  Russian  empire  but  a  certain 
moral  crisis  in  the  Russian  poet  which  also 
Ixrcomes  evident  in  Pushkin’s  subsequent 
works. 

The  |)oem  did  not  solve  its  moral  and  (X)- 
litical  problem  of  which  Pushkin  was  aware, 
and  many  a  writer  from  Dostoevsky  to  Blok 
and  Bryusov  has  been  preoccupied  with  it. 
Some  might  find  this  inquiry  controversial, 
yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  could  refute 
the  thesis  of  this  stimulating  and  brilliant 
study. 

George  Harjan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  (ieorge  deF.  Ix)rd.  Homeric  Renaissance: 
The  "Odyssey"  of  George  Chapman.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press. 
1956.  224  pages.  $3. 

Developing  his  doctoral  dissertation,  the  au¬ 
thor  presents  a  criticism  of  contemporary 
critics  (particularly  Phyllis  Bartlett  and  Don¬ 
ald  Smalley)  of  Chapman’s  translation  of 
Homer’s  Odyssey,  tracing  in  Homer’s  and 
Chapman’s  characterization  of  Odysseus  a 
moral  improvement  as  a  result  of  his  suffer¬ 
ings,  while  others  view  Chapman’s  Odysseus 
as  a  faultless  man  (Smalley)  or  a  natural 
stoic  (Bartlett). 

While  the  volume  is  provocative  of  thought 
and  extremely  readable,  several  shortcomings 
are  evident:  a  strong  leaning  on  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertations  (mostly  unpublished);  a  necessary 
dependence  on  Miller’s  version  in  the  I.«eb 
Library;  no  apparent  knowledge  and  use  of 
im|X)rtant  current  Homeric  scholarship  (cf. 
F.  M.  C^mbellack,  “Contemporary  Homeric 
Scholarship:  Sound  or  F'ury?”  in  Classical 
Weekly  49.  17-26,  29-44,  45-55);  no  intrinsic 
connection  between  the  last  two  chapters  and 
the  theme  of  the  volume. 

The  fascination  of  Homer’s  polutropot  hero 
resulted  in  a  wide  range  of  interpretations  al¬ 
ready  among  the  Cireeks,  varying  from  the 
clever  rogue  in  the  Philoctetes  to  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  victor  in  the  Ajax.  To  be  dogmatic 
on  such  a  giant  in  literature  is  extremely 
dangerous;  the  author,  however,  presents 
strong  proof  of  Chapman’s  dogmatism,  but 
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not  a  convincing  case  that  Homer  had  a  sim¬ 
ilar  didactic  purpose. 

Robert  G.  Hoerber 
Westminster  (Mo.)  College 

Harry  T.  Moore.  Poste  Restante:  A  Law¬ 
rence  Travel  Calendar.  Berkeley,  Calif. 
University  of  California  Press.  1956.  xviii 
-|-103  pages.  $3.50. 

Tliis  geographic  biography  catalogues  Law¬ 
rence’s  known  whereabouts  from  1912  until 
his  death  in  1930.  In  the  matter  of  exact 
chronology,  fact  is  spiced  with  some  specula¬ 
tion.  Numerous  brief  and  apparently  [mint¬ 
less  excerpts  from  the  novelist’s  letters  are  in¬ 
cluded,  giving  the  impression  that  the  book 
is  primarily  an  anthology  of  trivia.  A  short 
but  edifying  Introduction  by  Mark  Schorer 
explores  the  theme  of  Lawrence’s  “polarity," 
by  which  Industrialism  was  symbolized  as 
Slavery,  and  the  bucolic  was  represented  as 
Freedom.  TTie  book  will  have  a  limited  in¬ 
terest  for  those  few  who  are  concerned  with 
discrepancies  between  the  days  and  dates  on 
l^wrence’s  letters  and  actual  calendar  dates. 

A.  L.  McUod 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Allardyce  Nicoll,  ed.  Shakespeare  Survey. 
IX.  New  York.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  1956.  viii  -|-  168  pages  -f-  8  plates. 
$3.75. 

This  issue  of  the  Shal^espeare  Survey,  Volume 
IX,  is  unique  in  that  it  has  a  single  theme, 
focusing  on  the  play,  Hamlet.  The  numerous 
articles  of  varied  subject  matter  are  of  two 
kinds.  There  are  those  of  a  popular  interest, 
such  as  “English  Hamlets  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,”  “(Jarrick’s  Stratford  Jubilee,"  and 
“Hamlet  at  the  Com^die  Fran<jai$e’’;  others 
have  a  more  scholarly  appeal,  “The  Date  of 
Hamlet,”  “Hamlet's  ‘Sullied’  or  ‘Solid’  Flesh,” 
and  “Tlie  New  Way  with  Shakespeare’s 
Texts.” 

The  articles,  covering  a  wide  range,  are 
very  appropriate  and  of  unusual  interest. 
Clifford  lech’s  excellent  contribution,  “Stud¬ 
ies  in  Hamlet,  1901-1955,”  gives  unity  to  a 
diversity  of  opinions  concerning  Shakespeare’s 
most  controversial  drama. 

foseph  H.  Marsh  burn 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

*  P.  Rickard.  Britain  in  Medieval  French 
Literature,  H 00-1 500.  New  York.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.  1956.  ix  -j-  282 
pages.  $6.50. 

Tliis  is  a  very  good  book  which  transcends 
the  limits  suggested  by  the  title.  ‘The  author 


ties  together  in  a  graphic  manner  many  of 
the  elements  which  arc  present  in  Old  French 
literature,  giving  a  good  orientation  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  that  subject. 

TTie  two  chapters  concerned  with  the  Mat¬ 
ter  of  Britain  are  handled  with  caution,  per¬ 
haps  too  much  so  for  some.  Rickard  takes  a 
mo<lerate  view  on  most  of  the  controversial  is¬ 
sues,  a  stand  which  is  shared,  in  a  way,  by  the 
present  reviewer.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
supporting  the  Judaco-Christian  interpretation 
of  the  Conte  del  Grad  of  Chretien  dc  Troyes 
do  not  deny  the  existence  of  Celtic  themes  at 
the  root  of  nearly  all  Arthurian  material. 
TTiere  is  considerable  difference,  too,  between 
source  and  interpretation.  But  some  of  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  of  the  Celtic  themes  were 
transmitted  through  Welsh  and  other  insular 
Celtic  agents,  even  when  continental  British 
in  ultimate  origin.  This  seems  to  be  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Rickard,  although  his  language  be¬ 
comes  somewhat  equivocal  at  times.  We  are 
delighted  that  the  author  states  firmly  the  case 
that  Chretien  spent  some  time  in  England, 
probably  early  in  his  career,  and  we  are 
pleased  that  the  Guillaume  d’Angleterre  is 
not  taken  from  him.  (The  Guillaume  d’Angle¬ 
terre  is  signed  just  as  much  as  the  Yvain). 
The  reviewer  feels  that  not  enough  emphasis 
is  given  to  Arthurian  elements  which  can  be 
associated  with  Cumberland,  Galloway,  and 
Scotland.  However,  the  chapters  on  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Scots  and  of  the  Irish  are  delight¬ 
ful. 

Of  special  interest,  although  Rickard  docs 
not  pursue  the  matter  far,  are  the  examples 
brought  together  of  broken  French  in  the 
mouths  of  the  English.  It  should  be  entirely 
possible  to  compare  English  and  French 
phonemes  with  some  study  of  these  passages. 
The  author  carries  his  treatment  through  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  acquaints  the  reader 
charmingly  with  Jehan  et  Blonde,  Eustache  le 
Moine,  Joufroi,  Le  dibat  des  hirauts  d'armes, 
Sone  de  Nausay,  etc.,  and  especially  with  the 
life  of  Ciuillaume  le  Mar6chal — texts  which 
are  too  frequently  left  unread  by  Old  French 
scholars.  Interesting  pages  are  included  on 
the  Gormont  legend,  on  the  location  of  the 
Tristan  themes,  and  on  the  mentions  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland. 

Does  Rickard  intend  to  ascribe  the  Chanson 
de  Guillaume  to  the  late  twelfth  century  (p. 
64),  or  is  this  a  slip  of  the  typewriter?  It  seems 
that  the  author  stresses  too  much  (Jarnicr  dc 
Pont-Saintc-Maxencc’s  role  as  a  “churchman.” 
He  was  probably  only  a  clerk  in  simple  ton- 
sure  and  if  he  reflects  the  views  of  “digni¬ 
taries  of  the  Church”  it  is  because  they  were 
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his  patrons.  Most  professional  writers  of  the 
time  had  clerical  but  seldom  “churchly”  back¬ 
grounds. 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

**  F.  M.  Salter.  Mediaeval  Drama  in  Chester. 

Toronto.  University  of  Toronto  Press. 
1955.  xi  -|-  138  pages.  $4.50. 

Professor  Salter’s  Alexander  Lectures  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  shake  some  rooted  be¬ 
liefs  about  English  mysteries  and  the  Chester 
cycle  in  particular.  He  argues  convincingly 
that  the  Chester  plays  did  not  begin  until 
about  1375  and  quashes  the  connection  of 
John  Arneway  and  Randall  Higden  with  their 
origin.  Although  he  credits  Henry  Francis 
for  their  primitive  form,  he  recognizes  that 
as  we  have  them  they  are  an  accumulative 
folk  product. 

Salter  denies  that  the  Roman  Church 
spewed  the  developed  mysteries  out  as  secular 
and  incompatible  with  her  dignity  and  finds 
their  long  history  in  the  hands  of  the  guilds 
to  have  been  dominated  and  disciplined  by 
the  Church.  There  was  never  any  “seculariza¬ 
tion”  but  only  a  cooperative  effort  of  Church 
and  guild,  he  thinks,  to  make  them  more 
effective  than  their  liturgical  ancestors  inside 
the  Church.  Opposition  to  mysteries  and  their 
final  quietus  came,  he  implies,  only  from  the 
frenzy  of  the  Church  of  England  to  root  out 
all  things  Roman. 

From  the  staggering  cost  of  staging  the 
Chester  plays,  for  which  he  shows  evidence 
from  Chester  guild  accounts,  Salter  argues 
that  stagecraft  was  not  rude  and  makeshift  as 
is  usually  believed.  He  finds  indication,  too, 
that  the  expensive  professional  actor  coop¬ 
erated  in  the  acting  in  serious  as  well  as  in 
comic  roles  where  his  presence  has  before 
been  guessed.  He  does  admit  crudity,  but  it 
is  the  crudity  of  a  tongue  not  yet  polished 
into  a  literary  tool.  Mysteries  were  to  be 
watched,  not  read,  and  experienced  so,  they 
were  effective  drama. 

Salter  believes  the  Elizabethan  theater  owed 
considerable  of  its  stage  form  and  apparatus, 
several  of  its  stock  characters,  its  lifelike  mix¬ 
ture  of  tragedy  with  comedy,  its  interest  in 
music,  and  its  relative  freedom  from  formal 
shackles  of  time  and  space  to  the  mystery  tra¬ 
dition.  His  book  demands  consideration  by 
all  students  of  the  mysteries  and  in  some 
points  will  materially  revise  prevailing 
thought  about  them. 

Edward  Murray  Clark 
Centenary  College  of  Ij>uisiana 


*  Clifford  Wilson,  ed.  Northern  Treasury. 

Toronto.  Nelson.  1956.  x  -f-  238  pages,  ill. 
For  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
interest  in  the  Canadian  North  has  been  kept 
alive  by  the  magazine  The  Beaver.  This  pub¬ 
lication,  covering  a  variety  of  interests  and 
subjects  in  its  pages,  has  attempted  to  portray 
all  aspects  of  life  on  a  frontier.  From  the 
pages  of  this  magazine  comes  the  collection 
appearing  in  the  Northern  Treasury.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  articles  chosen  from  the  many  which 
have  been  published  in  this  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  are  bound  to  have  something  of  interest 
to  any  person  who  is  still  fascinated  and  con¬ 
cerned  with  life  beyond  the  regular  areas  of 
civilization.  Equally  true,  the  collection  is 
bound  to  be  uneven.  Some  of  the  pieces  are 
undoubtedly  interesting  but  somehow  are  too 
brief.  Granted  that  they  were  articles,  it  is  too 
bad  that  are  not  infrequently  merely  quick 
views  of  the  world  so  remote  and  so  unreal 
from  most  of  us  that  such  superficial  glancing 
about  is  disappointing. 

The  variety  of  pieces  presented  is  consider¬ 
able  and  the  subject  matter  impressive.  The 
book  includes  such  things  as  natural  history, 
fiction,  exploration,  character  study,  and 
straight  history.  The  best  pieces  are  those 
which  deal  with  real  life  persons  of  the  North, 
namely  the  Eskimo.  To  be  specific  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  collection  as  a  whole,  the  best  selec¬ 
tions  are  Old  Time  Trading,  My  Most  Excit¬ 
ing  Experience,  anti  Devil  of  the  North.  All 
of  these  bring  to  our  somewhat  overly  civil¬ 
ized  minds  a  picture  of  what  was  once  the 
freer  life  of  the  frontier. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this  volume 
is  the  good  collection  of  illustrations.  The 
line  cuts  arc  excellent;  the  photographs  are 
clear  and  imaginative,  and  the  drawings  il¬ 
lustrating  the  fur  trade  glossary  are  done 
with  a  bright  and  amusing  touch. 

The  volume  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
Canadiana,  a  field  which  too  long  and  too 
often  suffers  from  neglect.  The  editors  of  The 
Beaver  are  to  be  complimented  and  congratu¬ 
lated  on  their  service  to  a  special  field  of 
knowledge. 

5.  W.  fackman 
Bates  College 

^  F.  Lyman  Windolph.  Reflections  of  the 
Imw  in  IJterature.  Philadelphia.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  l956.  8?  pages. 
$2.75. 

Tlic  self-respecting  literary  critic  is  likely  to 
scorn  this  slender  volume,  consisting  of  three 
lectures  delivered  at  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  bar,  for  Windolph’t  reflections  on 
some  legal  matters  in  Trollope,  Shakespeare, 
and  Browning  (the  chapter  headings,  “Trol¬ 
lope  and  the  I-aw,"  etc.,  are  somewhat  mis¬ 
leading)  are  clearly  those  of  an  urbane  dilet¬ 
tante.  Is  the  legal  case  against  Phineas  Finn 
in  Fhincas  Redux  a  strong  one.^  Is  Shylock 
actually  entitled  to  his  pound  of  flesh?  And 
is  there  any  merit  in  Portia’s  ruling  about  the 
shedding  of  blood?  These  and  similar  ques¬ 
tions  are  raised  and  meticulously  answered; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  general  account  of  The 
Ring  and  the  Hool(,  the  reader  is  given  an  in¬ 
formative  distinction  between  “positive”  and 
“natural  law.”  As  literary  criticism,  then, 
these  lectures  are  of  little  value.  T3ie  general 
reader,  however,  will  be  grateful  to  Windolph 
for  a  lucid  and  humane  presentation  of  tan¬ 
gled  legal  issues  touched  upon  in  Phineas 
Redux,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  The 
Ring  and  the 

Albrecht  B.  Strauss 
Yale  University 

**  Ivy  Compton-Burnett.  Brothers  and  Sis¬ 
ters.  New  York.  Zero  Press.  1956.  273 
pages.  $3.75. 

Written  almost  entirely  in  precise  dialogue, 
stri|)ped  of  description,  this  is  a  taut  novel  of 
a  Victorian  family  caught  in  the  inescapable 
confines  of  inncKent  incestuous  marriage. 

The  construction  and  convention  devised 
by  Ivy  C}ompton-Burnett  are  unique.  She 
offers  an  incisive  character  analysis  which  re¬ 
veals  plot  as  the  inevitable  corollary  of  indi¬ 
vidual  thoughts  and  reactions.  Nowhere  does 
the  author  intrude.  The  characters  project 
their  fxrrformance  and  complex  relationships 
with  straightforward  simplicity  through  their 
styli7.ed  conversation. 

The  hook  is  like  an  acutely  perceptive 
play  acted  by  skilled  {)erformers  before  a 
blank  backdrop  with  the  sparest  props.  The 
situation  is  excruciating,  the  self-revelations 
occasionally  cruel.  The  actors  play  out  their 
parts  mercilessly  without  any  helpful  assuage¬ 
ment  of  pain  usually  the  privilege  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  an  author.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  Osamu  Dazai.  The  Setting  Sun.  Donald 
Keene,  tr.  New  York.  New  Directions. 
1956.  xviii  -|-  189  pages.  $3. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  influence  of 
Western  literature  on  the  Japanese  novel.  The 
author  himself  is  of  the  same  famille  d'esprit 
as  any  one  of  a  score  of  writers  of  the  “lost 
generation”  of  the  West.  Brilliant  but  unbal¬ 
anced,  he  committed  suicide  at  the  age  of 


thirty-nine,  a  year  after  publishing  this  novel 
(1947). 

TTie  story  deals  with  the  spiritual  chaos 
brought  about  by  the  conflict  between  the 
native  spirit  of  bushido  and  the  invasion  of 
Japan  by  Western  materialism.  It  is  chiefly 
the  tale  of  Kazuko,  a  young  woman  suffering 
the  pangs  of  Weltschmerz,  of  her  mother,  the 
last  representative  of  aristocracy  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  of  her  brother,  and  her  lover,  all  of  them 
“victims  of  a  transitional  period  in  morality.” 
In  the  character  of  the  brother  Naoji  one 
seems  to  detect  autobiographical  elements. 
The  keynote  of  the  work  is  futility  and  the 
end  tragedy,  but  the  story,  in  its  simplicity 
and  its  vividness,  has  a  haunting  beauty.  Bru¬ 
tality  alternates  with  tenderness  as  the  plot 
draws  to  its  inevitable  conclusion. 

Arnold  //.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

**  H.  Drake-Brockman,  comp.  Coast  to 
Coast:  Australian  Stories.  Sydney.  Angus 
fle  Robertson.  1956.  212  pages.  17/6. 
Australian  literature  is  almost  devoid  of  good 
plays.  It  is,  however,  replete  with  good  novels 
and  skilfully  wrought  short  stories.  TTie  pres¬ 
ent  collection,  garnered  from  the  stories  that 
ap})eared  in  print  during  1955-56,  exhibits  at 
once  a  literature  of  maturity  and  of  novel, 
youthful  invention.  This  is  about  the  tenth 
anthology  in  the  series,  and  it  maintains  the 
high  standard  set  by  the  earliest  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  H.  Drake-Brockman,  herself  a  com¬ 
petent  writer  of  Action,  has  made  a  selection 
which  presents  a  good  cross  section  of  con- 
tcmfMrary  Australian  Action.  Most  of  the 
well-established  writers  are  represented: 
Brian  James,  (iavin  Casey,  Alan  Marshall, 
Vance  Palmer,  and  E.  O.  Schlunke.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  are  stories  by  younger  writers  who 
have  hitherto  been  associated  mainly  with 
{xxrtry:  Ethel  Anderson,  Roland  Robinson, 
Nancy  Cato,  David  Rowbotham,  and  Judith 
Wright. 

A.  L.  McUod 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Arthur  Murphy.  The  Way  to  Keep  Him 
and  Five  Other  Plays.  John  Pike  Emery, 
ed.  New  York.  New  York  University 
Press.  1956.  434  pages.  $10. 

This  excellent  edition  of  six  important 
eighteenth<entury  comedies  Alls  an  ever- 
recurring  need  in  the  teaching  of  English 
drama.  Furthermore,  it  brings  to  public  at¬ 
tention  plays  deserving  to  be  known  to  read¬ 
ers  in  general  and  meriting  revival  on  the 
stage,  but  hitherto  accessible  only  in  larger 
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libraries.  Emery  reanimates  the  eighteenth- 
century  theater  by  the  accuracy  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  his  scholarship.  For  each  of  the  six 
comedies  he  provides  an  introduction,  a  list 
of  the  texts  collated,  and  textual  and  explana¬ 
tory  notes.  Scholars  familiar  with  the  first 
editions  have  the  pleasant  surprise  of  seeing 
the  well-known  title  pages,  “Advertisements,” 
prologues,  and  epilogues  now  in  modern 
type  and  format.  All  who  work  with  English 
drama  will  wish  to  own  this  edition  of  Mur¬ 
phy’s  plaiys,  and  all  libraries — public  and  aca¬ 
demic — should  have  it  on  their  shelves. 

Mary  E.  Knapp 
Western  College  for  Women 

*  Playbool{.  Five  Plays  for  a  New  Theatre. 

Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1956. 

298  pages.  $L75. 

This  new  collection  contains  five  one-act  and 
full-length  plays  which  have  proved  their 
worth,  as  friends  of  experimental  productions 
well  know.  In  the  present  volume  there  are 
included  The  Death  of  Odysseus  by  Lionel 
Abel,  The  Ticklish  Acrobat  by  Robert  Hiv- 
nor.  Twilight  Crane  by  Junji  Kinoshita,  The 
Immortal  Husband  by  James  Merrill,  and  A 
Leak  in  the  Universe  by  1.  A.  Richards.  This 
critic  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
Odysseus  drama  for  its  original  idea  and  dra¬ 
matic  execution  and  by  the  Japanese  play  for 
its  strange,  sensitive  atmosphere.  Other  read¬ 
ers  may  have  other  preferences,  yet  all  five 
indeed  deserve  to  be  produced  in  our  non¬ 
commercial  theaters. 

Walt  her  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

**  Frank  Sargeson.  I,  For  One.  Christchurch. 

Caxton.  1954.  58  pages.  7/6. 

This  is  a  very  jejune  short  novel  in  quasi¬ 
diary  form.  Its  theme  is  a  New  Zealand 
schoolteacher’s  emotional  involvement  with  a 
married  American  and  her  discovery  that  her 
mother  once  faced  and  surmounted  a  similar 
problem.  The  writer  flits  from  soliloquy  to 
monologue  without  apparent  cause  and  to  the 
great  peril  of  the  generally  acrid  and  pedes¬ 
trian  prose  style.  Tlie  story  lacks  imagination, 
emotional  power,  description,  adequate  char¬ 
acterization,  and  satisfying  incident.  The  nar¬ 
rative  is  devoid  of  pace  and  direction.  The 
style  has  neither  novelty  nor  refinement.  This 
is  not  a  sample  of  the  best  fiction  being  writ¬ 
ten  in  New  Zealand  today. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
Pennsylvania  State  University 


*  Eiji  Yoshikawa.  The  Heiki  Story.  Fuki 
Wooyenaka  Uramatsu,  tr.  New  York. 
Knopf.  1956.  xii  -J-  627  pages,  ill.  $4.95. 
A  long  historical  novel  condensed  from  a 
work  by  a  contemporary  author.  The  setting 
is  twelfth  century  Japan  and  the  story  re¬ 
counts  the  adventures  of  the  samurai  Kiyo- 
mori  of  the  lleik^  clan  in  his  rise  to  power. 
Against  a  background  of  the  beauty  of  old 
Kyoto  and  of  the  Japanese  countryside  the 
tale  is  one  of  intrigues,  battles,  treacheries,  and 
violence.  The  reader  gets  interesting  glimpses 
of  “medieval”  Japan.  He  learns  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  of  that  period  wrote  [xjetry  as  a  pastime; 
that  he  played  something  which  the  trans¬ 
lator  calls  football;  that  he  rode  spirited  horses, 
though  his  carriage  was  drawn  by  oxen.  Phe¬ 
nomena  peculiar  to  the  Oriental  country  are 
disclosed:  delicate  aesthetic  sensitivity  con¬ 
trasted  with  vigor,  if  not  brutality,  in  action; 
the  hostility  between  samurai  and  aristocrat; 
the  divine  monarch  becoming  the  plaything 
of  constantly  changing  court  intrigue.  Ix)ng, 
but  seldom  tedious,  the  story,  in  its  combina¬ 
tion  of  realism  and  exoticism,  should  have  an 
appeal  for  the  Western  reader. 

Arnold  //.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

**  W.  H.  Auden,  ed.  The  Criterion  Book  of 
Modern  American  Verse.  New  York. 
Criterion.  1956.  336  pages.  $5. 
Comprehensive  rather  than  critically  selective, 
this  volume  contains  examples  of  the  work  of 
eighty-one  modern  American  poets.  It  in¬ 
cludes  much  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  other 
anthologies,  but  the  breadth  of  its  coverage 
forbids  mure  than  a  rather  scanty  sampling 
of  the  poets  represented.  There  is  nothing  by 
either  T.  S.  Eliot  or  W.  H.  Auden,  probably 
because  the  editor  does  not  consider  either 
Eliot  nr  himself  a  distinctly  American  poet. 

Auden’s  excellent  introductory  essay,  in 
which  he  attempts  to  isolate  the  elements  of 
American  poetry  which  distinguish  it  from 
Mritish  fxxrtry,  is  provocative  and  incisive,  but 
the  brevity  of  his  treatment  involves  him  in 
generalizations  that  seem  to  demand  detailing 
and  clarification. 

Dennis  Baumwoll 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Charles  Doyle.  A  Splinter  of  Glass. 
Christchurch.  Pegasus.  1956.  47  pages. 
12/6. 

In  this  sequence  of  |X)ems  there  are  many  de¬ 
cidedly  inspired  phrases  and  el(H]uent  con¬ 
ceits.  Hut  many  lines,  and  even  whole  poems, 
are  heavily  prosaic.  “For  Merlyn”  has  the 
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pleasing  lines:  Now  the  swept  season  takes  / 
A  windlass  turn,  and  wreaks  /  Rack  on  the 
wormwood  wind.  Similar  evidence  of  real 
poetic  ability  is  found  in  "What  Most  De¬ 
stroys”  and  “For  My  Father” — poems  which 
apparently  engaged  the  author’s  full  power. 
Too  often,  it  appears,  words  have  been  used 
because  they  are  uncommon,  rather  than  be¬ 
cause  they  best  express  the  poet’s  thoughts. 
For  example:  “.  .  .  the  irrefragable,  irrefrangi¬ 
ble  and  ()oignant  self.”  A  more  consistent 
quality  would  heighten  one’s  interest  in 
Doyle’s  poems.  A.  L.  McLeod 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  W.  S.  fJraham.  The  Nightfishing.  New 
York,  (irove.  1955.  76  pages.  $2.50. 

TTte  moving  poetry  of  W.  S.  Graham,  the 
young  Scottish  poet,  has  the  fierceness  and  the 
drama  of  Burns  and  the  symbolic  richness  and 
elusiveness  of  the  best  of  contemporary  verse. 
The  long  title  poem  in  this  collection  was 
read  by  the  poet  on  the  Third  Programme  of 
the  B.B.C.  It  must  have  had  a  tremendous 
impact.  The  poet  is  able  to  put  in  motion  sev¬ 
eral  levels  of  experience  at  once.  The  slow 
and  tortuous  movement  of  his  verse  is  a  per¬ 
fect  vehicle  for  his  subject:  that  the  event  and 
the  expression  of  the  event  have  a  mysterious 
and  transmogrifying  effect  upon  each  other. 
Tfie  simultaneity  of  experience  and  expres¬ 
sion  imposes  a  kind  of  terror  upon  the  soul: 
“.  . .  These  words  take  place./  Tfie  petrel  dips 
at  the  water  fats.  And  quietly/  The  stillness 
makes  its  way  to  its  ultimate  home./  The 
bilges  slap.  Gulls  wait  and  settle./  It  is  us 
still.” 

In  addition  to  "The  Nightfishing”  Graham 
has  included  two  ballads  (the  least  interest¬ 
ing)  and  seven  verse  letters,  each  a  separate 
poem  but  in  a  special  sense  one  poem,  for  its 
subject  matter  tends  to  be  repetitive:  “It  is 
this  instant  written  dead.” 

Harriet  Zinnes 

Norman,  Ol(la. 

*  James  Urquhart.  The  Yellow  Door  and 
Other  Poems.  (Jlasgow.  Maclellan.  1954. 
79  pages.  7/6. 

There  is  a  certain  uncritical  boldness  in  dic¬ 
tion  and  imagery  in  this  Scottish  poet  that  is 
refreshing.  Although  he  does  not  write  in 
Italians,  James  Urquhart  has  a  definite  Scot¬ 
tish  accent  that  may  account  for  the  feeling 
of  exuberance  and  youth  his  verse  conveys. 
But  often  the  poems  embarrass  one  by  their 
rude,  almost  vulgar  emotionalism  and  direct¬ 
ness.  There  is  something  both  exciting  and 
dull  in  a  jxjct  who  can  write. 


Spring  now  rctemblr*  a  woman’s  magazine; 
Attracted  by  its  luscious  blandishments 
I  study  every  page. 

Harriet  Zinnes 

Norman,  Ol{la. 

Tfieodore  Goldstucker.  Sansl[rit  and  Cul¬ 
ture.  Calcutta.  Gupta.  1955,  160  pages. 
6  r. 

Csoldstucker  died  in  1872,  having  taken  the 
whole  of  Indie  culture  for  his  province.  Re¬ 
printing  the  articles  of  even  a  distinguished 
scholar  from  an  1862  encyclopedia  would 
ordinarily  be  no  more  than  an  act  of  piety, 
but  this  volume  has  something  more  to  offer. 
The  nearly  fifty  articles  on  Sanskrit  philology, 
religion,  and  literature  from  Chambers  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  included  in  this  volume  are  marvels 
of  clear,  precise  exposition,  and  the  authors 
views  are  still  sufficiently  valid  to  give  the 
reader  a  valuable  survey  of  Indie  culture. 

The  perspective  of  almost  a  hundred  years 
makes  the  material  on  Sanskrit  literature  and 
on  the  various  literary  works  perhaps  the 
most  obsolete.  Religion  and  philosophy  fare 
better.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  four 
page  sketch  of  Goldstucker’s  life  prefaced  to 
the  essays  notes  that  the  essays  were  intended 
for  the  general  pjblic,  but  also  they  date  back 
to  an  age  less  burdened  with  the  technical 
data  of  learning.  Because  of  this,  many  of 
these  essays — “Yoga”  and  “Vedanta,”  for  in¬ 
stance — compete  favorably  with  more  recent 
reference-book  surveys, 

G.  L.  Anderson 
New  Yorl(  University 

«  G.  S.  N.  Luckyj,  W.  J.  Rose,  L.  I.  Strak- 
hovsky,  eds.  Canadian  Slavonic  Papers. 
Toronto.  University  of  Toronto  Press. 
1956.  vi  -j-  106  pages.  $f. 

This  volume,  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  As¬ 
sociation  of  Slavists  in  an  effort  to  promote 
Slavic  studies  in  that  country,  offers  papers  of 
uneven  quality  dealing  with  linguistic  and  lit¬ 
erary  as  well  as  social  and  historical  problems. 

The  study  by  Leonid  I.  Strakhovsky  on 
“Pushkin  and  the  Emperors  Alexander  I  and 
Nicholas  I”  in  which  the  author  discusses  the 
question  whether  Pushkin  was  a  liberal  or 
conservative  does  not  strike  us  as  convincing 
and  still  leaves  this  controversial  issue  open 
for  discussion.  A  more  noteworthy  contribu¬ 
tion  is  the  article  by  C.  H.  Bedford  on  “The 
Fulfilment  of  Ivan  Bunin”  which  tries  to 
demonstrate  that  Bunin  was  able  to  condense 
and  crystallize  all  his  work  in  his  autobio¬ 
graphical  novel  “The  Life  of  Arsen’ev.”  In 
another  study,  “TTie  Prophetic  Madman,” 
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Valerian  Revutsky  invites  the  student  of  mod¬ 
ern  drama  to  reassess  the  place  of  Mykola 
Kulish  in  the  development  of  the  Ukrainian 
theater.  Sound  scholarship  is  displayed  by 
Constantine  Bida  in  his  paper  on  the  “Lin¬ 
guistic  Aspect  of  the  Controversy  over  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Tale  of  Igor’s  Campaign” 
which  supports  the  view  that  the  poem  is 
authentic. 

Justus  Rosenberg 
Swarthmore  College 

Lionel  Trilling.  A  Gathering  of  Fugitives. 

Boston.  Beacon.  1956.  viii  -f"  167  pages. 
$1.45. 

With  the  wide  acceptance  of  paper-bound 
editions  in  this  country,  it  has  become  custo¬ 
mary  for  critics  to  publish  their  miscellaneous 
writings  in  hook  form.  The  present  collection 
of  so-called  “fugitive  essays”  contains  sixteen 
book  reviews  written  between  1949  and  1956, 
a  longer  essay  on  the  American  Intellectual, 
and  an  address  entitled  “On  Not  Talking.” 
The  short  pieces,  although  ranging  from  re¬ 
views  of  biographies  (e.g.,  of  E.  M.  Forster’s 
great-aunt  and  of  Monckton  Milnes)  and  of 
autobiographies  (Robert  (Jraves’s  Good-Rye 
to  All  That)  to  analyses  of  novels  (C.  Virgil 
Gheorghiu’s  The  Twenty-fifth  Hour  and 
C.  P.  Snow’s  The  New  Men),  of  critical  stud¬ 
ies  (L.  A.  Reid’s  A  Study  of  Aesthetics),  col¬ 
lections  of  letters  (by  Henry  Adams),  and 
literary  discussions,  have  one  thing  in  com¬ 
mon.  They  go  far  beyond  ordinary  book  re¬ 
views  and,  in  a  concise  manner,  give  back¬ 
ground,  amplification,  and  original  thought 
to  the  particular  subject  under  discussion. 
The  two  excellent  chapters  on  Zola  and 
Dickens  are,  respectively,  a  revaluation  and 
defense  of  Zola  and  an  explanation  as  to  why 
“we  cannot  read  Kafka  or  Lawrence  or  Faulk¬ 
ner  without  learning  a  little  better  how  to 
read  Dickens.” 

“Tlte  Situation  of  the  American  Intellec¬ 
tual  at  the  Present  Time”  points  out  that  the 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  American  intel¬ 
lectual  toward  his  own  country  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  influence  of  Europe  has  come  to 
an  end  and  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  cultural  situation  in  this 
country  as  compared  with  three  decades  ago. 
However,  Trilling  finds,  there  are  many 
areas  of  American  life  and  culture  to  which 
the  American  literary  intellectual  in  particu¬ 
lar  must  respond  and  in  which  he  must  show 
a  greater  interest.  He  must  prove  that  “art 
.  .  .  really  is  the  criticism  of  life.”  In  “On  Not 
Talking”  he  elaborates  on  another  idea,  the 
alienation  of  the  American  artist  and  intellec¬ 


tual  from  his  own  class,  and  condemns  the 
intellectual’s  fear  of  ever  being  wrong  and  his 
lack  of  interest  in  the  other  arts.  Both  essays 
are  significant  contributions  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  our  present  cultural  life. 

Horst  Frem 
Indiana  University 

**  Kenneth  Clark.  The  Nude.  A  Study  in 
Ideal  Form.  New  York.  Pantheon.  1956. 
xxi  -|-  458  pages,  ill.  $7.50. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  this  otherwise 
perfect  book  (which  is  dedicated  to  Bernard 
Berenson  and  embodies  much  of  his  aesthetic 
philosophy)  is  that  an  expert  wrote  it.  Sir 
Kenneth  Clark,  one  of  the  greatest  connois¬ 
seurs  and  art  historians  of  our  time.  Such 
people,  having  seen  everything  and  retaining 
nearly  all  of  it,  are  apt  to  underrate  original¬ 
ity.  Whatever  they  see  is  similar  to  something 
else  they  have  seen  before;  influences  abound, 
similarities  lurk  everywhere,  and  derivations 
darken  the  air  of  art  appreciation.  Yet  thou¬ 
sands  of  independent  creations  do  exist, 
though  they  may  be  parallel  or  similar  to 
others,  and  the  connoisseur’s  constant  referral 
of  one  work  of  art  to  another,  though  prewf 
of  his  erudition,  may  bore  the  nonprofessional 
reader. 

Erudition,  however,  in  a  book  like  this  is  no 
flaw,  but  an  asset,  especially  when  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Clark’s  inimitable  style,  a  style  like 
champagne  brut — dry,  sparkling,  and  ex¬ 
hilarating.  Every  sentence  is  weighted  with 
scholarship,  taste,  good  sense,  and  humor  and, 
indeed,  it  very  often  takes  exfiert  knowledge 
to  appreciate  how  much  the  author  has  put 
into  a  sentence,  how  well  aware  he  is  of  all 
the  unsolved  problems,  how  charmingly  he 
combines  elegance  with  profound  knowledge. 
A  superb  achievement  in  word  and  picture! 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Ijifayette  College 

*  Frank  Elgar,  Robert  Maillard.  Picasso. 
Francis  Scarfe,  tr.  New  York.  Praeger. 
1956.  315  pages,  ill.  $5. 

One  can  easily  agree  with  the  blurb  of  this 
hook  which  calls  it  “an  outstanding  example 
of  the  publishing  art:  322  black  and  white 
illustrations,  75  plates  in  six  colors  . . . ,  with  a 
skilled  integration  of  text  and  pictures  on  307 
pages,  for  only  $5.00!”  Even  the  exclamation 
mark  is  justified.  The  hook  has,  besides,  a  few 
other  useful  features:  a  list  of  works  by  Pi¬ 
casso  in  European  museums,  261  small  repro¬ 
ductions  of  his  principal  works  (nine  to  a 
page)  in  an  appendix,  and  a  condensed  bibli¬ 
ography.  The  texts,  too,  present  a  new,  in- 
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formative  aspect  in  stressing  the  artist’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  ballet,  to  sculpture,  and  to 
pottery. 

The  authors  are  both  Frenchmen,  well  in¬ 
formed  and  competent.  The  biographical 
sketch  by  Maillard,  which  betrays  real  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  artist,  is  probably  the  more 
useful  of  the  two.  An  original  venture  in  lKK>k 
making  is  the  printing  together  of  the  main 
text  by  Klgar  with  a  sr)rt  of  marginal  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  biographical  sketch  in  italics, 
llie  reproductions  under  discussion  are  al¬ 
ways  close  to  the  text.  Tlius  a  somewhat 
fanciful  but  original  book  has  been  composed, 
a  bemk  that  will  help  to  bring  the  art  of  the 
most  creative  artist  of  our  time  into  the  home 
of  many  more  people.  A  first-rate  gift  of 
lasting  value! 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 


*  Mai-Mai  Sze.  The  Tao  of  Painting.  2  vols. 
New  York.  Pantheon.  1956.  xxii  -|-  161 
pages,  ill.  -f-  10  plates;  xxxv  -j-  587  pages, 
ill.  $25. 

A  relatively  minor  although  extremely  popu¬ 
lar  work  of  ('hinese  art  and  art  theory,  “The 
Mustard  Seed  Ciarden,”  has  offered  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  author’s  investigation  of 
the  meaning  of  Chinese  painting.  ()nly  such 
a  vague  word  as  “meaning’’  can  do  justice  to 
the  scope  of  Chinese  painting  because  it  repre¬ 
sents  an  activity  that  includes  meditation  on 
the  nature  of  the  universe,  aesthetic  contem¬ 
plation,  and  technical  elaboration  of  inherited 
formulas,  which  on  their  part  are  symbols  of 
a  psycho-physical  entity.  The  Chinese,  but 
Western  educated  author  is  an  initiated  and 
lucid  guide  into  the  vast  realms  which  she 
unlocks  before  us  in  the  first  volume.  The 
second  volume  offers  a  reprint  of  the  famous 
sample-book  for  learning  painters  after  the 
first  lithographed  edition  published  in  Shang¬ 
hai  in  1887-88.  Kach  of  the  576  pages  is  anno¬ 
tated  with  marginal  notes  of  clear  and  pene¬ 
trating  explanations. 

The  typography  of  the  work,  the  plates  of 
the  first  volume  (some  of  them  in  color),  and 
the  layout  of  the  second  one  make  this  one  of 
the  most  beautifully  produced  books  in  this 
country.  In  combination  with  the  excellent 
arrangement  of  the  text  and  the  dedicated 
scholarship  of  the  author  this  work  may  be 
considered  a  tao  (a  way),  indeed,  into  the 
spirit  of  Chinese  creation. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 


Sidney  Hook,  ed.  American  Philosophers 
at  Worlf^.  New  York.  Criterion.  1956.  512 
pages.  $7.50. 

In  this  encyclopedic  anthology  of  contempo¬ 
rary  American  philosophy,  twenty-nine  lead¬ 
ing  philosophers  have  been  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  their  own  selections  from 
their  writings,  in  order  to  reveal  them  at 
work.  Sidney  Hook,  the  editor,  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  having  chosen  this  form  for  a 
selection  of  essays  which  arc  complete  in 
themselves,  and  which  not  only  give  us  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  almost  all  the  important  philosophical 
movements  in  this  country,  but  also  represent 
many  regions  of  it.  In  three  sections,  “Logic 
and  Scientific  Method,’’  “Metaphysics  and 
Theory  of  Knowledge,”  and  “Ethics  and 
Social  Philosophy,”  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of 
such  well-known  philosophers  as  Max  Black, 
Brand  Blanchard,  Rudolf  Carnap,  W.  V. 
Quine,  Ernest  Nagel,  Wilfrid  Sellars,  F.  S.  C. 
Northrop,  T.  V,  Smith  arc  presented  and  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  appreciative  as  well  as  critical 
reader. 

Leo  Hertel 
North  Dahpta  State  College 

*  Eugene  Pyziur.  The  Doctrine  of  Anarch¬ 
ism  of  Michael  Bal(unin.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Marquette  University  Press.  1955.  158 
pages.  $3. 

A  thorough  analysis  of  Bakunin’s  doctrine  of 
anarchism  and  revolution.  The  subject  of  the 
book  is  well  organized  into  six  chapters: 
Bakunin’s  personality,  Bakunin  as  a  political 
thinker,  the  genealogy  of  Bakunin  thought, 
his  critique  of  the  existing  order,  his  concept 
of  revolution,  and  his  scheme  of  the  future 
anarchist  society.  The  book  also  has  a  biblio¬ 
graphical  list  and  a  short  but  adequate  index 
of  names  and  subjects. 

Pyziur’s  book  belongs  to  the  best  in  the 
large  literature  about  Bakunin.  Methodologi¬ 
cal  integrity,  careful  documentation,  accuracy 
of  analysis,  and  rigorous  self-restriction  to  the 
limits  of  the  imfx)scd  theme  allowed  the  au¬ 
thor  to  perfect  the  task  in  a  comparatively 
small  book. 

The  reader  is  impressed  by  the  evident 
timeliness  of  this  study.  It  might  seem  easily 
that  the  advance  of  the  Bolsheviks  to  power 
finally  relegated  Bakunin  to  the  remote  ar¬ 
chives  of  history  as  a  baseless  utopian,  and 
that  the  only  reason  for  the  interest  toward 
Bakunin  today  might  be  the  fact  that  anarch¬ 
ism  played  some  role  in  such  a  comparatively 
recent  event  as  the  Civil  War  in  Spain.  But 
Pyziur’s  book  proves  something  else.  The  au¬ 
thor  sifted  out  of  Bakunin’s  impenetrable  psy- 
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chology,  thinking,  writing,  and  activity  what 
remains  most  essential  to  this  personality,  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  Russian  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement.  One  discovers  in  Baku¬ 
nin  a  first-rate  source  of  the  perennial  Russian 
revolutionary  complex  which  finally  bore  the 
U.S.S.R.  We  suddenly  see  that  Lenin,  who 
repudiated  Bakunin  and  accepted  Marx,  was 
much  closer  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 
As  Saint-Simon  became  the  anticipator  of  our 
managerial  age,  so  Bakunin  became  the  prede¬ 
cessor  of  Russian  lk)lshevism,  of  its  scKial  and 
political  system.  In  this  way  Pyziur’s  b<K)k, 
strictly  limited  to  essentials  of  Bakunin’s 
teaching,  is  also  an  important  contribution 
toward  the  understanding  of  contemporary 
Soviet  Russia. 

Jurii  Lavrynenko 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

*  G.  C.  Berkouwer.  The  Triumph  of  Grace 
In  the  Theology  of  Karl  Barth.  Cirand 
Rapids,  Mich,  Eerdman,  1956.  414  pages. 
$4.95. 

In  a  probing,  detailed  analysis  which  reveals 
a  profound  study  of  the  whole  of  Barth’s  the¬ 
ology  and  a  deep  understanding  of  Scripture, 
Berkouwer,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
at  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam,  pre¬ 
sents  the  thesis  that  Barth’s  central  affirmation 
is  the  triumph  of  (iod’s  unmerited  grace. 
(x)untering  tbe  criticisms  that  Barth  expounds 
a  “desperation  theology’’  rrx)ted  in  the  doubt 
and  despair  of  the  twentieth  century  or  a  “dis¬ 
tance  theology’’  wherein  (»od  is  “wholly  oth¬ 
er,’’  Berkouwer  stresses  that  “crisis  theology’’ 
points  to  the  triumph  of  CJod’s  grace  in  spite 
of  man’s  inadequacies. 

In  order  to  clarify  Barth’s  fx>sition,  Ber¬ 
kouwer  presents  a  critique  of  the  history  of 
dogma,  including  influences  on  and  criticisms 
of  Barth,  false  parallels  to  Barth’s  position 
(universalism,  Marcionism,  perfectionism, 
etc.),  and  false  or  inadequate  theologies  of 
grace.  TTie  bulk  of  the  book  is  concerned  with 
a  careful  delineation  of  Barth’s  “dialectical 
theology’’  of  election  and  rejection,  grace  and 
sin,  gospel  and  law,  reconciliation  and  judg¬ 
ment,  and  their  relation  to  the  central  thesis 
of  the  triumph  of  grace,  lierkouwer  sharply 
criticizes  the  flaws  in  Barth’s  determination 
to  espouse  a  Christocentric  theology,  but  his 
criticisms  are  consistently  tested  on  the  basis 
of  a  careful  perusal  of  Scripture  and  in  the 
light  of  Barth’s  total  theology. 

Berkouwer ’s  careful  analysis  of  Barth’s  af¬ 
firmations,  in  his  interpretations  of  confusions 
revolving  around  Barth’s  theology,  and  his 
frank  criticisms  of  Barth  make  the  book  es¬ 


sential  reading  for  those  interested  in  the 
dogmatics  of  a  contemporary  theologian 
whose  influence  upon  religious  thought  has 
been  extensive, 

/.  Clayton  Feaver 
Univertity  of  Oklahoma 

**  David  J.  Dallin.  The  Changing  World  of 
Soviet  Russia.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale 
University  Press,  1956.  ix  -j-  422  pages, 
ill.  $5. 

This  book  is  an  expansion  and  development 
of  The  Real  Soviet  Russia  by  the  same  author, 
published  in  1944.  In  jxjint  of  time,  however, 
it  has  a  far  wider  sweep  and  undertakes  both 
a  more  penetrating  analysis  and  a  number  of 
far  broader  generalizations.  The  writer  has 
surveyed  lx)th  internal  and  external  develop¬ 
ments  in  Soviet  affairs  in  so  far  as  they  are 
known  in  the  West  and  has  attempted  to  trace 
a  pattern  and  give  a  broad  interpretation.  One 
must  admit  tbe  author’s  deep  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject  and  his  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  under¬ 
standing  the  Soviet  Union,  while  disagreeing 
with  many  of  his  conclusions.  Anyone  who  is 
endeavoring  to  keep  abreast  of  internal  con¬ 
ditions  or  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  find  this  lNK>k  indisfiensable. 

Stuart  R.  Tompl{ins 
University  of  Toronto 

^  ].  F.  C.  Fuller.  A  Military  History  of  the 

Western  World.  Ill;  From  the  Seven 
Days'  Battle,  1862,  to  the  Battle  of  l.ryte 
Gulf,  1944.  New  York.  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
1956,  xii  -|-  666  pages,  ill.  $t). 

Whatever  prestige  the  author  achieved  with 
his  first  two  volumes,  he  thoroughly  deflated 
with  the  third  which  he  presents  not  as  a  his¬ 
torian  but  as  a  partisan  critic  with  many  axes 
of  his  own  to  grind.  Instead  of  objectivity  he 
indulges  in  vitufx-rative  language,  ladling  it 
out  particularly  to  F.  D.  R.  and  Winston 
('hurchill. 

Samples;  “ffis  (Churchill’s)  partner  in  this 
negation  of  statesmanship  was  the  American 
President  who,  obsessed  by  the  collection  of 
votes,  sedulously  cultivated  the  Communists 
and  their  fellow  travellers,  who  held  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  fxjwer  in  New  York  State.’’  “This  as 
tonishing  story  of  how  the  Japanese  were 
maneuvered  into  war  by  President  Roosevelt 
is  summed  up  by  Admiral  Theobald  .  .  .’’ 
“.  .  .  whereas  in  the  military  sphere  .  .  .  the 
generals-in<hief  increasingly  became  the  rub- 
l)er-stamps  of  a  host  of  technicians  and  indus¬ 
trialists,  on  the  political  plane  (xjwer  increas- 
ingly  passed  from  cabinets  and  parliaments 
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into  the  hands  of  single  statesmen  .  .  .  who  at 
times,  advised  as  they  were  by  military  simple¬ 
tons  and  political  crackpots  and  deluded  by 
their  own  propaganda,  committed  the  most 
egregious  strategical  and  political  blunders.” 
‘”rhis  sublime  nonsense,  christened  by  the 
President  the  ‘United  Nations’  .  . 

British  Cieneral  Fuller’s  anti-American  atti¬ 
tude  sticks  out  like  a  sore  thumb  from  his 
treatment  of  the  Civil  War  right  through  to 
the  end  of  World  War  Two,  while  a  subrosa 
sympathy  for  Hitler  and  his  ilk  can  not  always 
be  denied.  Too  bad! 

Siegfried  Wagener 
/4llentparl(,  Colo. 

**  Albert  C}u^rard.  The  IJfe  and  Death  of 
an  Ideal.  France  in  the  Classical  Age. 
New  York.  Braziller.  1956.  x  -|-  391 
pages.  $5. 

Ferdinand  Bruneti^rc’s  pattern  of  Formation 
(1515-1610),  Perfection  (1610-1715),  and 
I>ecadencc  (1715-1789)  for  the  history  of 
classical  French  literature  is  followed  again 
in  this  account  of  the  evolution  of  French  cul¬ 
ture  from  the  accession  of  Francois  I  to  the 
Revolution  of  1789.  But  Ciu^rard’s  study  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  the  literary  phases  of  the 
classical  attitude:  Tlte  manner  in  which  it 
made  itself  a  manifest  influence  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  |X)litical,  and  social  spheres  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  well.  Also,  there  is  an  attempt  to  orient 
the  first  period,  the  Renaissance,  to  preceding 
centuries;  the  relationship  of  the  last  period, 
the  Age  of  F.nlightenment,  to  the  Napoleonic 
era  is  likewise  established.  Hiere  are  a  chrono¬ 
logical  summary  of  events  between  1491  and 
1815,  a  selected  bibliography,  and  a  thorough 
index.  TTiis  book  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
general  reader  and  the  student  alike;  it  fur¬ 
nishes  a  comprehensive  and  quite  competent 
view  of  the  classical  ideal. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

(leorge  F.  Kennan.  Soviet- American  Re¬ 
lations,  1917-1920.  I:  Russia  Leaves  the 
War.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1956.  xiii  544  pages,  ill.  -f- 
16  plates.  $7.50. 

This  volume  which  records  events  in  the 
Soviet  Union  from  the  seizure  of  power  by 
the  Bolsheviks  down  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  gives  a  detailed  but 
remarkably  clear  picture  of  all  the  complex 
developments  of  the  forces  at  work.  Kennan 
manages  to  clear  up  a  number  of  controversial 
issues,  of  which  [xrrhaps  the  most  important 
is  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  coopera¬ 


tion  between  the  United  States  and  the  Allies 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
other,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  of  the  Soviet 
Congress  to  ratify  the  treaty.  We  can  now  see 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  for  this. 

One  must  admire  the  diligence  and  the 
meticulous  care  with  which  the  tangle  of 
events  is  unravelled  by  Kennan,  but  it  is 
hard  to  suppress  the  feeling  that  some  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  Bolshevik  aims  and  obfectives 
would  have  gone  far  to  clarify  the  picture. 
Most  of  the  mistakes  of  the  time  were  due  to 
the  complete  failure  of  the  West  to  take  the 
measure  of  these  basic  purposes  and  to  assume 
that  the  Bolsheviks  could  be  induced  to  aban¬ 
don  or  modify  them. 

Stuart  R.  Tompl(ins 
University  of  Toronto 

Oliver  I^aFarge.  A  Pictorial  History  of 
the  American  Indian.  New  York.  Crown. 
1956.  272  pages,  ill.  $7.50. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  or  so  an  amazing 
interest  in  the  American  Indian  has  developed 
in  this  country.  Whole  libraries  of  books  about 
them,  their  social,  economic,  and  political  life 
and  their  arts  have  been  published.  Tliis  vol¬ 
ume,  by  I^Farge,  complements  Red  Man’s 
America  by  Ruth  Underhill,  1953,  and 
L.  R.  H.  Appleton’s  Indian  Art  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  1950. 

This  pictorial  history  of  the  American  In¬ 
dian  is  frankly  intended  for  the  layman  with 
intellectual  curiosity.  It  is  also  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  reading  for  our  handsome  young 
Indians  in  colleges  and  universities,  who  are 
being  totally  submerged  in  the  white  man’s 
world.  It  is  much  more  than  a  history.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  American  Indian  from  pre-Co¬ 
lumbian  or  pre-Viking  days  to  the  present. 
Without  becoming  tedious  it  portrays  in  some 
detail  the  life  of  the  Indians  in  all  sections  of 
North  America.  It  covers  the  main  events  of 
their  known  history,  their  wars  and  alliances 
with  the  French  and  the  British. 

It  points  out  the  many  differences  between 
the  tribes  from  tbe  Carolinas  to  the  North¬ 
west,  from  Maine  to  Southern  California.  The 
most  fascinating  part  is  the  story  of  their  cus¬ 
toms  and  religions  and  ways  of  life,  the 
changes  that  developed  with  contact  with  the 
not  always  noble  white  conquerors;  all  this  is 
handled  with  great  insight  and  sympathy. 

The  assembling  of  several  hundred  illustra¬ 
tions  from  many  sources  was  in  itself  a  for¬ 
midable  task.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more 
could  not  have  been  reproduced  in  color.  Even 
so,  the  book  is  indeed  a  fine  contribution  to 
Americana. 
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Oliver  LaFarge  did  archeological  work  in 
Arizona  for  Harvard,  in  Mexico  and  Guate- 
mala  for  Tulane.  He  was  Research  Associate 
at  Columbia,  a  Director  of  many  societies  in¬ 
terested  in  Indians,  their  protection,  and  their 
arts.  He  held  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  in 
1941^2  and  has  been  on  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Anthropology  Laboratory  of  Santa  Fe. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  score  of  books;  the  best 
known  to  the  layman  is  probably  his  very 
successful  Laughing  Boy,  a  novel  of  the  Nava- 
jos  in  transition  that  won  the  Pulitzer  prize 
in  1929.  Since  the  death  of  Clark  Wissler,  La¬ 
Farge  probably  knows  as  much  about  Indians 
as  any  man.  In  addition,  he  has  more  than  a 
mere  scientific  interest  in  Indian  welfare;  he 
can  also  write.  LaFarge  was  partly  responsible 
for  giving  the  Navajos  a  written  language. 

O.  B.  Jacobson 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Karl  A.  Wittfogel.  Oriental  Despotism: 
A  Comparative  Study  of  Total  Power. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press. 
1957.  xix  -|-  556  pages.  $7.50. 

A  study  of  (a)  Total  Power;  (b)  Oriental 
Despotism;  (c) — the  author's  chief  contribu¬ 
tion — hydraulic  economy,  one  in  which  water 
control  (drainage  or  irrigation)  is  paramount. 
But  the  three  do  not  coincide.  The  result  is  a 
very  learned  blur:  a  circle  with  three  centers 
and  no  circumference.  The  work  is  impres¬ 
sive  in  its  array  of  facts  and — within  each  sec¬ 
tion — its  organization  of  thought.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  alone,  notes,  bibliography,  index,  cov¬ 
ers  105  pages,  and  the  table  of  contents  thir¬ 
teen.  It  will  be  consulted  with  profit  by  the 
social  scientist.  But  for  the  general  reader,  it 
is  unconvincing.  The  author  states  dogmati¬ 
cally:  Man  is  an  ideological  animal.  I  demur, 
although  fully  conscious  that  I  am  a  man,  an 
animal,  and  an  ideologist.  Here  again  the 
three  centers  fail  to  coincide.  Ideologies  are 
epiphenomena,  rationalizations  of  instinctive 
desires. 

Albert  Gufrard,  Sr, 
Stanford  University 

John  George  Stoessinger.  The  Refugee 
and  the  World  Community.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 
1956.  viii  -|-  239  pages.  $4.50. 

TTtis  is — unfortunately — a  most  timely  book. 
For  as  long  as  sovereignty  remains  one  of  the 
criteria  of  the  human  association  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  state,  there  will  probably  be 
refugees.  Men  normally  obey  the  state.  But 
there  are  notable  instances  of  dissenters,  of 
nonconformists,  of  oppositions  to  those  in  au¬ 


thority  in  almost  every  age.  They  pay  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  grappling  with  Leviathan.  While  even 
democracies  have  at  times  departed  from  their 
professed  principle  of  tolerating  multiformity, 
all  totalitarian  regimes — Communist,  Nazi, 
or  Fascist — applying  to  government  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  barracks,  not  only  crush  the 
nonconformist  but  every  so  often  label  entire 
groups  of  people  “enemies  of  the  state”  in  or¬ 
der  to  demonstrate  the  power  of  the  totali¬ 
tarian  oligarchy  and  to  prevent  any  bona  fide 
opposition  from  emerging.  Neither  the  Lea¬ 
gue  of  Nations  nor  the  United  Nations  has 
been  able  to  protect  man  from  becoming  an 
international  refugee,  a  person  without  a 
homeland,  without  a  passport  and,  therefore, 
without  a  legal  claim  to  his  existence.  In  spite 
of  the  remarkable  efforts  of  Fridtjof  Nansen, 
the  first  High  Commissioner  for  refugees  un¬ 
der  the  League  of  Nations,  in  spite  of  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  of  the 
UN  which  resettled  over  a  million  refugees 
from  Communism,  man — individual  man — 
is  still  without  an  effective  spokesman. 

In  this  brilliantly  written  book,  replete  with 
facts  and  drama,  John  (i.  Stoessinger,  a  most 
promising  young  social  scientist,  analyzes  the 
various  refugee  movements,  particularly  since 
World  War  One,  and  the  res{X)nse  of  the 
world  community  to  them.  Stoessinger  brings 
to  his  study  not  only  the  political  scientist’s 
knowledge  of  the  (X)litical  structures  of  our 
time  but  he  also  shows  a  fine  understanding 
of  the  “refugee  psychology,”  an  aspect  which 
must  be  of  special  significance  to  agencies  and 
personnel  dealing  with  the  rehabilitation  of 
refugees.  Stoessinger’s  book  is  a  challenge  to 
all  men  and  women  who  would  not  like  to 
see  their  environment  converted  into  a  jungle. 
It  should  be  read  throughout  the  world. 

Joseph  Dunner 
Grinnell  College 

**  Peter  Viereck.  The  Unadjusted  Man:  A 
New  Hero  for  Americans.  BtiSton.  Bea¬ 
con.  1956.  ix  -j-  339  pages.  $5. 

In  his  newest  essays,  Peter  Viereck  wages  a 
stout  fight  for  the  unadjusted  man.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  he  argues,  is  not  that  overadjusted  per¬ 
sonality  who  is  a  product  of  our  over-indus¬ 
trialized,  commercialized,  standardized,  mass- 
educated  life  and  value  system.  Neither  is  he 
the  never-adjusted  or  Bohemian  “misunder¬ 
stood  genius.”  Rather  he  is  one  who  is  ad¬ 
justed  not  to  the  age  but  to  the  ages. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  Viereck 
whacks  impartially  against  superficial  liberals 
— e.g.,  those  soft  toward  Communism — and 
against  the  nationalist  rightists.  He  defends 
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sturdily  that  conservatism  which  he  identifies 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  with  inward 
conscience,  even  with  lyricism,  against  attack 
by  extremist  egalitarians  and  abstract  rational¬ 
ists,  some  of  whom,  he  believes,  have  been 
willing  to  torture  men  to  death  in  order  to 
achieve  their  idea  of  the  good  life  or  to  prove 
their  belief  in  the  perfectability  of  man. 

Still,  in  the  midst  of  this  “gcx>d  fight"  a 
realist  may  suddenly  get  the  feeling  that 
Viereck  is  somewhat  like  Witherington — 
fighting  on  his  stumps.  That  is,  the  immediate 
victory  still  appears  to  Ixrlong  to  the  overad- 
justed  mass-man  of  the  present  industrial 
world,  while  the  future  seems  to  belong  to 
those  who  intend  to  keep  right  on  struggling 
for  Utopia  which,  however  unobtainable,  re¬ 
mains  the  dream  of  man. 

A  sadder  fact  is  that  some  of  those  who 
would  fight  with  Viereck  u{X)n  some  fronts, 
and  even  u|Xin  their  stumps,  may  susfiect  after 
reading  him  carefully  that  he  might  leave 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  and  take  to 
the  hills  when  he  finds  that  they  are  social 
scientists  who  believe  that  reason,  analysis, 
and  the  empirical  search  for  the  facts  are  ulti¬ 
mately  as  valuable  as  his  poetry  in  defeating 
the  obstacles — human  and  otherwise — which 
have  beset  us  from  the  first  day  when  we  be¬ 
gan  to  have  the  hofie  that  somehow  we  could 
climb  out  of  tho  primeval  slime. 

lohn  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Ol(iahoma 

James  H.  Mantinband.  Dictionary  of  Lat¬ 
in  IJterature.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1956.  vii  -f-  303  pages.  |7.50. 
The  editor’s  assurance  that  “the  whole  span 
of  classical  and  medieval  literature”  is  treated 
on  303  pages  represents  the  overstatement  of 

H  M 


A  Bihliography  of  Canadian  Cultural  Periodicalt  in 
Canadian  lahranet  hat  been  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  I’ortuauete  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto,  lliu  pamphlet,  which  sells  for 
$I.5U,  includes  publications  in  Fn^lish  and  French 
from  colonial  times  to  1950,  shows  place  of  origin,  the 
volume  and  usue  numbers  of  the  available  issues  and 
where  they  arc  hxratcd,  indication  of  whether  the 
(leriodical  was  still  bcina  published  in  1950  or  the 
date  of  discontinuance,  periodicity.  It  is  selective,  ex¬ 
cluding  newspapers,  mimeographed  material,  student 
publicatKins,  and  all  (>eri<Miicalt  of  merely  l(x:al  inter¬ 
est  or  preponderantly  religious,  political,  humorous,  or 
(uvenile.  I'he  compilers,  F.milio  Goggio,  Beatrice 
Corrigan,  and  Jack  M.  Parker  have  actually  seen  every 
Item  included  in  the  bibliography. 


the  year.  Anyone  familiar  with  these  litera¬ 
tures  immediately  realizes  that  very  many 
important  items  are  missing.  The  volume  is 
by  no  means  a  cheap  product  of  commercial¬ 
ism — on  the  contrary,  a  rather  expensive  one. 
And  this  fact  withal  answers  the  inevitable 
question:  Cui  bono? 

Luitpold  Wallach 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

*  Maxim  Newmark.  Dictionary  of  Spanish 
Literature.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1956.  vii  -|-  352  pages.  $7.50. 

This  useful  tool  for  the  student  of  Spanish 
literature  is  noteworthy  for  its  simplicity  and 
clarity.  It  covers  institutions,  major  and  many 
minor  writers,  literary  genres,  schools  and 
movements,  titles  of  works,  fictional  charac¬ 
ters,  periodicals,  anonymous  masterpieces, 
numerous  American  and  a  few  British  His¬ 
panists,  metric  terms,  and  other  words  and 
phrases  having  a  special  significance  for  lit¬ 
erature.  As  a  manual  for  quick  reference  and 
identification  it  is  warmly  recommended.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  cover  the  usual  area  of  study  in¬ 
cluded  in  college  courses,  that  the  information 
is  concise,  broad,  and  necessarily  incomplete, 
and  that  the  literary  aspect  is  emphasized  (see 
Hernin  C^rt^s),  Complete  objectivity  has 
been  achieved. 

Titles  as  entries  are  given  in  the  same  bold 
face  type  as  the  other  entries,  which  may  be 
disconcerting  to  some  but  might  have  been 
done  for  uniformity.  There  are  some  spelling 
inconsistencies  and  proofreading  errors.  How¬ 
ever,  these  small  flaws  are  compensated  by 
careful  cross-referencing.  It  is  gratifying  that 
I^tin  America  is  also  covered. 

B.  G.  D. 

M  M 


Voyages  Press  (35  West  75th  St.,  New  York  23) 
is  a  new  enterprise  which  will  issue  in  small  editions 
important,  relatively  unknown  foreign  works  in  new 
translation  and  original  work  by  English  language 
writers.  Additional  ventures  will  be:  occasional  foreign 
language  publications  for  distribution  abroad,  contri¬ 
butions  of  general  interest  by  practitioners  of  arts 
other  than  literature.  “Regular  editions'*  (SI. 50  per 
copy)  will  be  limited  for  the  present  to  500  or  750 
copies,  while  the  “limited  signed  editions"  (S3. 50  per 
copy)  will  consist  of  50  copies  on  special  paper,  num¬ 
bered  and  signed  by  the  author  or  translator.  Already 
announced  arc:  The  Great  Improvitation  and  New 
Selected  Poems  by  Adam  Mickiewicz;  Twenty  Poems, 
Cecil  Hemley;  The  Old  Man’s  Road,  W.  H.  Auden; 
Herodias,  St^phanc  Mallarm^. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

{ For  other  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  “Head-Liners") 


^  Josep-Scbastia  Pons.  Uibre  de  les  set 
sivelles.  Barcelona.  Sclccta.  1956.  216 
pages.  35  ptes. 

On  a  rainy  October  morning  in  the  autumn 
of  life,  the  urge  to  write  returned  to  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  Roussillon  poet,  resulting  in  an 
exquisite  collection  of  literary  prose  that  ex¬ 
hales  the  fragrance  of  upland  meadows  and 
valleys,  evoked  with  such  rarely  delicate  per¬ 
ception  in  the  thin,  clear  air  of  the  lofty 
Pyrennees. 

So  indigenous  are  the  very  realistic  shep¬ 
herds,  farmhands,  cork  and  mushroom  gath¬ 
erers  that  they  almost  imperceptibly  blend 
into  the  age-old  legends  of  this  remote  coun¬ 
tryside  in  the  snowy  silence  of  winter,  under 
the  lash  of  violent  tempests,  in  the  sparkle  of 
renascent  Spring  or  the  serene  tranquillity  of 
sunny  September. 

This  blending  into  the  very  tradition  of  the 
land  delightfully  culminates  in  L’amor  i  el 
papagai,  the  one-act,  airily  sketched  romance 
of  a  castle  of  troubadour  days. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

*  Zdenifk  N^fmeiek.  Tvrdd  zemi.  New 
York.  Nikladem.  n.d.  238  pages. 

Zdenifk  N^meifek’s  last  novel,  “TTie  Hard 
Country,”  is  a  story  about  Josef  Navara,  a 
Czech  exiled  in  the  rugged  woodland  of 
northern  Canada.  In  broad  outline,  the  novel 
poses  the  problem  of  all  exiles:  the  adjustment 
of  uprooted  man  to  new  life  conditions  and 
demands.  The  hardships  of  Navara  working 
in  a  sawmill  put  to  the  test  both  his  physical 
and  moral  capacity  for  survival.  His  con¬ 
frontation  with  the  past  occurs  when  he  is  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  the  family  of  the  woman  he  had 
loved  some  twenty-odd  years  ago.  This  meet¬ 
ing  is  a  challenge  to  the  integrity  of  human 
relations.  The  climax  of  the  story  is  resolved 
in  a  positive  sense.  In  the  end,  Navara  mar¬ 
ries  the  daughter  of  the  woman  he  had  once 
loved  and  returns  to  his  enterprise  in  the 
Canadian  woods,  reaffirming  the  novel’s  hope¬ 
ful  message  that  a  good  life  in  exile  is  possible. 

Milada  Souchowa 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

*  Miloslav  J.  Brouilek.  Ceskoslovensl{d  tra- 
gedie.  The  Author.  1956.  422  pages. 

This  is  the  story  of  Czechoslovakia’s  gradual 
progress  toward  bolshevization.  Its  thesis  is 


somewhat  fantastic,  namely,  that  the  liberal 
Czech  party  (which  bears  the  confusing  name 
“National  Socialist”)  whose  head  was  Dr. 
Eduard  Benei,  was  actually  responsible  for 
this  process  by  giving  the  Communists  its  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  at  all  critical  moments.  The 
book  is  very  well  documented,  in  fact,  it  con¬ 
tains  so  many  literal  quotations  and  so  little 
interpretation  that  it  is  often  unintelligible  to 
the  reader  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Tlie  author,  a  sensitive  (and  learned)  Social 
Democrat  and  admirer  of  T.  G.  Masaryk, 
deeply  regrets  the  barbarization  of  the  Czechs 
and  Slovaks,  partly  caused  by  Nazi  rule, 
which  enabled  them  to  evacuate  the  Germans 
indiscriminately  after  World  War  Two.  The 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  prove  that 
the  key  persons  working  with  the  Czechoslo¬ 
vak  section  of  the  Free  Europe  Committee  are 
cynical  former  Communist  collaborators  who 
share  the  guilt  in  ('zechoslovakia’s  falling  prey 
to  Ckimmunism,  and  who  therefore  can  never 
win  the  respect  of  freedom-loving  Czechoslo¬ 
vaks. 

Wilma  A.  Iggers 
University  of  Arl{ansas 

*  Harald  Nielsen.  Karen  Blixen:  Studie  i 
litteraer  Mystil^.  K0t)enhavn.  Borgen. 
1956.  110  pages.  8.50  kr. 

This  is  a  rather  sharp  criticism  of  the  author 
of  the  former  best  seller  Seven  Gothic  Tales, 
Countess  Karen  Blixen.  Nielsen  does  not  be¬ 
grudge  the  Countess  a  bright  clever  style  on 
the  surface,  but  he  does  not  feel  that  she  has 
much  depth,  still  less  docs  he  admire  her  sex 
and  death  complexes.  He  feels  that  the  Count¬ 
ess  is  decidedly  a  sterile,  unproductive  spirit 
who  actually  reminds  him  of  Ibsen’s  Hedda 
Ciablcr,  proud,  cruel,  and  empty  inside.  A 
brilliant  artisan  and  no  more.  Tliis  is  an  inter¬ 
esting,  well  written  b(K)k,  but  not  very  flatter¬ 
ing  to  the  Countess. 

Stefdn  Einarsson 
Johns  Hopf(ins  University 

^  Karl  Bjarnhof.  Stjernerne  blegner.  K0ben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1956.  275  pages.  19.75 
kr. 

Karl  Bjarnhof  is  not  a  new  name  in  Danish 
literature.  He  has  published  two  novels  and 
a  collection  of  stories  before.  He  is  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  I^rnmark  because  of  his  regular  series 
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of  short  stories  on  the  Danish  radio,  f  lis  latest 
book,  “The  Stars  Are  Turning  Pale,”  is  an  au¬ 
tobiography  of  a  schoolboy  in  a  provincial  city 
in  Denmark.  Bjarnhof  describes,  in  the  first 
person,  the  experience  of  the  lad,  who  is  grad¬ 
ually  losing  his  sight.  Hiis  impressionable 
boy’s  diary  takes  the  readers  from  the  first 
day  when  the  boy  noticed  that  he  could  not 
see  well  until  the  day  when  he  was  admitted 
to  an  institute  for  the  blind  in  Copenhagen. 

Milimir  Drazic 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Library 

Frederik  Paludan-Muller.  Scener  af  Adam 
Homo.  K0benhavn.  Ciyldendal.  1956.  301 
pages.  19.75  kr. 

One  of  Denmark’s  perennial  classics — first 
published  in  1842 — has  now  Ix'en  reissued 
with  a  set  of  new  illustrations.  This  volume 
contains  alK)ut  a  fourth  of  the  original  Adam 
Homo,  and  is  edited  by  F.  J.  Billeskov  Jansen 
who  also  wrote  the  foreword.  TTie  illustra¬ 
tions  are  striking  woodcuts  by  Jane  Muus, 
who,  in  delineating  this  work  by  Frederik 
Paiudan-Miiller,  has  realized  her  life’s  am¬ 
bition. 

Professor  Billeskov  Jansen  skilfully  per¬ 
forms  an  operation  which,  at  first,  might  seem 
murderous.  But  in  cutting  this  long  poem 
concerning  a  man  (Everyman)  and  his  fate, 
told  through  a  series  of  edifying  and  unedify¬ 
ing  amorous  adventures  culminating  in  sal¬ 
vation  through  true  love,  the  editor-surgeon 
might  well  have  saved  this  nineteenth<entury 
epic  from  complete  oblivion  imposed  by  the 
present  generation. 

Hie  key  scenes  selected  are  unified  by 
means  of  explanatory  notes.  The  printing  is 
good  and  the  woodcuts  have  been  reproduced 
by  a  special  process  to  preserve  their  original 
quality.  ' 

Kathleen  Chase 
Norman,  Okja. 

Ole  Sarvig.  Climt.  K0benhavn.  Gylden- 
dal.  1956.  117  pages.  12.50  kr. 

As  suggested  introduction  to  previpus  poems 
and  notably  Kvangeliernes  fiilleder  Belyst  af 
denne  Tid,  these  radio  talks  and  articles  by 
Denmark’s  inspired  poet  and  nonconformist 
religious  commentator  offer  rewarding  medi¬ 
tations  for  us  “spiritually  exiled”  of  the  atomic 
age,  with  genuine  Christian  principles  as 
guideposts  towards  a  solution.  Strongly  em¬ 
phasizing  that  the  picture  of  a  “common  real¬ 
ity”  is  lost  forever,  Sarvig  still  thinks  a  new 
ethics  for  modern  man  possible  through  a 
recognition  of  the  changing  stages  of  history 
as  phases  in  the  evolution  of  the  human  mind. 


On  this  basis  he  has  keen  remarks  on  timely 
topics,  besides  valuable  studies  of  the  Danish 
psalmist  Kingo  and  the  Norwegian  painter 
Munch. 

Thor  /.  Beck 
Hanover,  Ind. 

**  Willem  G.  Van  Maanen.  Al  lang  geleden. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  1956.  166  pages. 
7.90  fl. 

The  story  of  the  disorientation  of  Thomas 
Kemp,  a  Dutch  Resistance  hero,  is  brought  to 
a  crisis  by  a  proposal  of  his  native  town  to 
decorate  him.  He  feels  that  his  return  to  his 
family  and  his  shop,  together  with  the  busi- 
ness-as-usual  atmosphere  around  him,  consti¬ 
tute  treachery  to  the  war-dead.  A  visit  to  his 
native  city,  a  brief  erotic  adventure,  the  sui¬ 
cide  of  a  comrade,  and  talks  with  a  sardonic 
young  Jewish  woman-associate  of  Resistance 
days  bring  him  to  see  that  he  is  using  his  feel¬ 
ings  to  justify  his  neglect  of  his  wife.  A  sim¬ 
ple,  vivid,  and  convincing  story. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Leo  Vroman.  De  adem  van  Mars.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1956.  121  pages.  4.90  fl. 
This  short,  partly  autobiographical  novel  by 
1^0  Vroman,  the  talented  Dutch  poet,  artist, 
and  scientist  now  living  in  the  United  States, 
lacks  neither  the  poetic  phrase  nor  scientific 
detachment.  Writing  in  the  first  person,  Vro¬ 
man  finds  ample  scope  for  his  own  caprice  as 
he  presents  glimpses  of  the  idiocy  of  war.  The 
reader  is  given  a  series  of  impressionistic 
sketches,  if  not  a  novel,  as  the  hero  witnesses 
the  invasion  of  Holland,  escapes  to  England, 
and  serves  briefly  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
until  he  is  captured  and  sent  to  Japan  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  After  the  B-29  raids  he  finds 
his  way  to  the  United  States,  where  he  sur¬ 
vives  New  Year’s  Eve  in  New  York  as  well  as 
life  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

Seymour  L.  Flaxman 
New  Yorl(  University 

**  Karl  Ristikivi.  Hingede  66.  Lund.  Eesti 
Kirjanike  Kooperatiiv.  1953.  307  pages. 
$3.75. 

In  this  allegoric  satirical  novel  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Gulliver’s  Travels,  the  author,  an  Es¬ 
tonian  refugee  writer  in  Sweden,  gives  a  first- 
person  account  of  his  wanderings  on  a  New 
Year’s  Eve.  By  chance  he  enters  the  house  of 
a  mysterious  dead  man.  He  meets  many 
strange  people  who  talk  to  him  as  if  they 
knew  him.  Finally,  in  a  court  session  in  which 
various  people  have  to  testify,  he  is  asked  to 
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explain  why  he  entered  the  house  without 
permission.  His  answer  is  that  he  was  afraid 
to  stay  outside.  The  court  labels  him  a  coward 
and  a  refugee,  and  he  is  ordered  to  leave  the 
house — which  he  gladly  does.  One  cannot 
even  begin  to  tell  details  of  this  highly  inter¬ 
esting  novel,  loaded  with  aphorisms  and  satire. 
The  complete  lack  of  a  central  idea  probably 
is  supposed  to  point  to  the  absurdity  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  life. 

Undo  Raun 
Chicago  Public  Library 

**  Maurice  Roelants.  Schrijvers,  wat  is  er 
van  de  mens?  /.  Brussel.  Manteau.  1956. 
256  pages. 

Coming  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who  is  him¬ 
self  an  important  writer  and  critic,  and  involv¬ 
ing  criticism  and  evaluation  of  other  signifi¬ 
cant  writers,  this  is  a  noteworthy  book.  Names 
represented  in  this  Literary  Hall  of  Fame  are 
Hugo  Claus,  Fran^oise  Sagan,  Maurice  Gil¬ 
liams,  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Marnix  Gijsen,  Henry 
de  Montherlant,  Richard  Minne,  and  Karel 
van  de  Woestijne.  The  individuality  of  a 
writer  is  the  significant  element  in  all  criti¬ 
cism — his  relation  to  others,  his  art,  life.  This 
is  the  measure  of  a  writer’s  work,  and  also  the 
measure  of  the  critic,  according  to  Roelants. 
“My  criticism  is  worth  no  more  nor  less  than 
I  am  worth.” 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

**  Lia  Timmermans.  De  ridder  en  zijn  gade. 
Brugge.  Descl6e  de  Brouwer.  1955.  261 
pages.  80  Bel.  fr. 

Young  Henri  Verboven  is  ambitious,  vain, 
and  honest,  but  in  his  wife  Judith  ambition 
is  coupled  with  cunning  efficiency  and  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose.  She  drives  Henri  relentlessly 
to  financial  success,  from  wire  messenger  to 
couturier  to  war-profiteer,  and  finally  to  in¬ 
dustrialist  and  pseudo-knight,  owner  of  a 
castle.  With  the  wiles  of  affected  feminine  vul¬ 
nerability  and  through  inexhaustible  energy 
Judith  dominates  Henri  and  the  rest  of  her 
environment.  But  their  children  grow  up  to 
become  decadent  misfits,  and  in  ripe  middle 
age  the  knight  and  his  lady  are  condemned  to 
live  lives  of  empty  pomp,  pretense,  and  bore¬ 
dom.  TTie  saddest  part:  They  will  probably 
never  realize  it. 

Although  this  is  not  an  important  novel, 
the  satire’s  realism  capably  combines  gentle 
humor  and  irony  in  a  vivid  presentation  with 
a  devastating  portrayal  of  this  selfish  ambi¬ 
tion  and  hypocrisy.  Caricatures  are  carefully 
avoided:  Henri  especially  remains  thoroughly 


human  in  his  cowed  weakness,  but  even  in 
Judith  the  traces  of  a  lost  potential  of  integrity, 
love,  and  compassion  remain  vaguely  visible 
below  the  surface  of  sham  and  ruthlessness. 

Baay 

Grinnell  College 

*  r^.  Kalma.  Shal(espeares  wuri(  yn  Frysl(e 

oersetting.  1.  Drachten.  Laverman.  1956. 
236  pages.  12.50  ff. 

Though  Shakespeare  has  been  translated  in 
Friesland  since  the  days  of  Rinse  Posthumus 
(1790-1859),  the  set  now  being  published  by 
the  Fryske  Shakespeare  Stifting  marks  the 
first  complete  translation  of  the  great  Pinglish 
bard  into  the  language  of  that  country.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  late  Douwe  Kalma  (1896- 
1953),  the  gifted  poet,  author,  and  critic  who 
in  1915  launched  the  influential  Young 
Frisian  Movement.  This  volume,  the  first  in 
a  contemplated  series  of  twelve,  contains  three 
comedies:  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Ijove's 
Labour's  Lost,  and  Two  Gentlemen  of  Vero¬ 
na.  Judging  from  this  initial  volume,  Kalma’s 
translation  will  prove  to  be  an  eminently 
satisfying  and  genuinely  aesthetic  piece  of 
work.  T^e  versatile  poet  has,  on  the  whole, 
rendered  Shakespeare  both  faithfully  and 
beautifully.  Unfortunately  the  editor  has  in¬ 
advertently  left  out  a  few  lines  from  two  of 
the  plays. 

Bernard  /.  Fridsma,  Sr. 

Calvin  College 

**  D.  A.  Tamminga.  Balladen.  Drachten. 

Laverman.  1956.  59  pages.  4.50  fl. 

As  a  writer  of  ballads,  Douwe  Tamminga  has 
no  peer  in  contemporary  Frisian  literature. 
The  nineteen  ballads  in  this  collection  (some 
of  which  already  appear  in  Balladen  en  IJeten, 
1942)  are  the  product  of  an  inspired  poet  and 
an  accomplished  artist.  Based  largely  on  his¬ 
torical  and  legendary  material,  these  poems 
depict  episodes  from  the  Frisian  past  with 
dramatic  and  epic  power.  Tamminga  com¬ 
bines  a  mastery  of  the  Frisian  idiom  with  a 
devoted  poetic  craftsmanship.  Among  the  six 
translations  there  is  one  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe’s 
The  Raven.  Presumably  the  rendition  of  a 
work  of  art  in  another  language  never  attains 
the  quality  of  the  original;  as  a  translation, 
however,  this  (x>em  is  unsurpassed. 

Bernard  /.  Fridsma,  Sr. 

Calvin  College 

**  Alfonso  Rfodri'guezj  Castelao.  Os  Velios 
Non  Deben  de  Namorarse.  Vigo.  (>alaxia. 
1953.  84  pages.  20  ptas. 

Although  this  three-act  farce  had  been  sue- 
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ccstfuily  performed  in  Buenos  Aires,  this  first 
edition  was  published  three  years  after  the 
author’s  death  in  1950. 

Each  act  is  a  different  story  of  Death  pun¬ 
ishing  an  old  man  for  his  unseasonable  amor¬ 
ous  intentions.  The  use  of  masks,  talking  por¬ 
traits,  variations  in  the  si7.e  of  the  stage,  and 
the  sfiecial  attention  paid  to  colors  show  that, 
as  CJastelao  himself  says,  “this  is  a  work 
imagined  by  a  painter  and  not  by  a  writer.’’ 
The  technical  construction,  stagecraft,  and 
human  qualities  of  this  work  demonstrate  the 
dramatic  possibilities  of  (lalician  and  cause 
one  to  regret  that  Castelao’s  example  has  not 
lieen  followed  up  in  the  developing  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  masque.  Lawrence  A.  Sharpe 

University  of  North  Carolina 

*  Vasiles  Moskoves.  Sten  Koruphe  tou 
Monte  Smith.  Athenai.  Mavrides.  1956. 
325  pages. 

The  hero  of  this  well  written  novel  is  Menas 
Deles,  a  self<onfident  and  highly  successful 
Athenian  dramatist  who  has  been  reared  in 
an  austere  attitude  to  despise  the  love  which 
the  ladies  are  so  willing  to  give  him.  On  a 
visit  to  Rhodes,  where  most  of  the  action 
takes  place,  he  strikes  up  an  acquaintance 
with  a  young  photographer,  Nireas,  who  takes 
him  home  and  makes  him  one  of  the  family. 
Deles  falls  madly  in  love  with  the  sister  of 
Nireas,  Stergia,  and  the  family  fleeces  him 
thoroughly  when  he  wishes  to  marry  her. 
Finally  she  rejects  him  and  he  tries  to  commit 
suicide  but  is  saved  by  a  physician  who  has 
suffered  a  great  deal  from  a  psychotic  wife. 

Tlie  story  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  the¬ 
atrical  world  of  Athens  and  a  still  better  one 
of  the  island  of  Rhodes  with  its  antiquities 
and  s()ecial  mode  of  life.  It  is  an  interesting 
picture  and  the  novel  is  well  worth  reading. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

*  lll^s  Kaezer.  Ne  f^lj  szolgdm  fdl^ob.  feri- 
ch6  ostroma.  Hdrom  a  csillag.  Kossuth 
Ijtfos  zsidaja.  Tel-Aviv.  Uj  Kelet.  1953, 
1954,  1955-56,  1955-56.  310,  327,  288,  307 
pages. 

This  Magyar  tetralogy  by  a  Hungarian  Jew¬ 
ish  writer  now  in  London  was  also  published 
in  English  by  Methuen.  As  a  novel-series  it 
has  few  equals  in  Hungarian  literature  and 
none  about  Hungarian  Jews.  It  is  a  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  a  {x>or  Jewish  family  in  the  province, 
fiK'used  on  single  members  of  subsequent  gen¬ 
erations.  Among  the  Cientiles,  they  are  held 
together  by  family  ties  and  by  their  religion. 
They  are  oppressed  and  when  they  reach  a 


degree  of  prosperity,  they  lose  it  in  outbreaks 
of  violence.  But  this  is  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  age  of  reforms;  also, 
the  Jews  are  imbued  with  optimism  and  un¬ 
tiring  diligence.  Though  despised  and  often 
persecuted,  they  participate  in  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  progress.  This  is  the  epic  of  Hungarian 
Jewry  on  the  eve  of  their  reception  into  the 
nation. 

For  the  reader,  the  epic’s  humane  and  virile 
spirit  is  tempered  by  melancholy,  since  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  later,  now,  Hungarian  Jewry,  hav¬ 
ing  lost  its  majority,  is  near  to  national  and 
cultural  extinction.  'These  novels,  with  affec¬ 
tionate  yet  realistic  description  of  Jewish  life 
in  Hungary,  are  a  memorial. 

Robert  Major 
New  York^.  N.  Y. 

Aron  Tamisi.  Szegdnysig  szdrnyai.  Buda¬ 
pest.  Sz^pirodalmi  Knonyvkiado.  1954. 
425  pages. 

Aron  Tamisi,  Transylvania’s  most  outstand¬ 
ing  writer,  has  been  living  in  Budapest  since 
the  war.  His  works  were  denied  publication 
for  many  years  during  the  Rikosi  regime,  but 
in  1954  he  was  |)crmitted  to  publish  his  two 
autobiographic  novels  and  a  voluminous  col¬ 
lection  of  fifty  of  his  best  short  stories. 

In  ail  his  works  Tamisi  sides  with  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed,  and  the  most  recent  stories 
in  this  collection  give  a  premonition  of  his 
future  role  in  the  “writers’  revolt’’  which 
initiated  the  Hungarian  Revolution. 

One  of  his  first  stories,  “Mihilyka,  szip- 
pants!”  (“Little  Mike,  Sniff!’’),  was  written 
during  his  stay  in  America.  'This  little  story, 
which  deals  with  the  rivalry  of  two  peasant 
lads  for  the  hand  of  the  village  beauty,  re¬ 
flects  many  of  Tamdsi’s  virtues — his  deep  love 
of  life  and  love  for  his  own  people  of  the 
Sz^kely  region,  their  famed  wittiness  which 
he  fully  adopted,  and  his  faith  in  transcen¬ 
dental  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  this  story  also 
reveals  several  of  his  limitations — a  certain 
looseness  in  composition,  a  predilection  for 
the  anecdotal  manner,  and  a  rather  narrow 
range  of  subjects. 

The  last  short  story  “Szegenys^g  szirnyai’’ 
(“'The  Wings  of  Poverty’’),  written  in  1953, 
seems  to  contain  Tamisi’s  literary  creed  which 
is  stated  by  an  old  Sz^kely  peasant  who  says: 
“llie  just  are  oppressed  by  the  false,  the  in¬ 
dustrious  by  the  thievish,  and  the  poor  by  the 
rich.  Let  us  swear  that  we  will  abolish  this 
unfairness  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  re¬ 
place  it  by  the  world  of  the  just.’’ 

Istvdn  Csicsery-Rdnay 
University  of  Maryland 
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*  Andrcjs  Johansons,  cd.  Dziva  Dzeja. 

Stockholm.  Daugava.  1955.  545  pages. 
The  Latvians,  for  centuries  under  colonial 
oppression,  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
cultivate  a  national  literature  of  their  own  un¬ 
til  rather  recently  (see  Zenta  Maurina,  Trends 
in  Latvian  Literature,  B.A.  29:2).  The  only 
forms  of  literary  self-expression  were  for  a 
long  time  folk  song  and  fairy  tale.  The  be¬ 
ginnings  of  significant  literature  go  back  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  first  serious 
achievements  date  from  the  turn  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century.  TTiis  short  span  of  time  was  ob¬ 
viously  not  enough  to  evolve  a  mature  prose 
style  and  a  representative  dramatic  form.  Con¬ 
sequently,  m^ern  writers  had  no  indigenous 
tradition  to  inspire  them  in  the  drama  or 
novel.  Rut  the  poets  could  engage  in  a  creative 
dialogue  with  the  rich  folk-song  tradition, 
which  most  of  them  did. 

Rainis  (1865-1929),  a  fine  dramatist,  was 
also  the  maker  of  modern  Latvian  poetry. 
He  could  have  turned  the  tide  away  from 
folk  song  and  romanticism  to  other  great  tra¬ 
ditions  of  occidental  poetry  past  and  present, 
but  he  endorsed  the  former  instead.  The 
somewhat  monotonous  lyrical  output  after 
Rainis,  frequently  in  a  minor  key,  can  be  sam¬ 
pled  by  an  English  reader  in  W.  K.  Matthews’s 
anthology  The  Tricolor  Sun  (Cambridge, 
1936).  As  to  the  present  anthology,  one 
might  agree  with  the  selection  of  ninety- 
nine  poets  from  a  period  of  only  ninety-nine 
years  for  a  purely  historical  survey,  but  one 
does  reject  this  kind  of  lyrical  deluge  in  a 
selection  that  is  entitled  Living  Poetry. 

There  is  little  doubt  about  Aleksandrs  Caks 
being  the  most  vital  among  I^tvian  poets 
after  Rainis.  He  began  his  poetic  career  as  the 
bard  of  the  capital  Riga,  under  the  influence 
of  Cjerman  Expressionists  and  Mayakovsky 
{My  Paradise,  1932).  Inspired  by  the  greater 
artistry  of  Pasternak,  the  collection  “Imagi¬ 
nary  Mirrors”  (1938)  contains  lyrical  medita¬ 
tions  and  love  poetry;  “Touched  by  Eternity” 
(1938-1940)  celebrates  in  very  modern 
hymnic  ballads  the  I^tvian  War  of  Libera¬ 
tion.  In  most  of  his  late  poems  (“Under  the 
I^fty  Star,”  1948)  the  imagery  of  Caks 
achieves  a  poignancy,  his  style  an  economy, 
his  language  a  richness,  his  rhythm  a  com¬ 
plex  musicality  not  rivalled  by  any  other  l^t- 
vian  poet.  Caks  certainly  is  worthy  of  inter¬ 
national  recognition. 

Poets  now  in  exile,  such  as  Lazda,  Strclerte, 
Eglitis,  Snikere,  and  Mierkalns,  are  assurance 
for  the  continued  survival  of  I^tvian  poetry. 

Ivar  Ivasl( 
St.  Olaf  College 


Edvard  Beyer.  Hans  E.  Kincl{.  Livsangst 
og  livstro.  1:  Fra  "Huldren”  til  “Drifte- 
l(aren.'’  Eros  og  det  nasjonale.  Oslo.  Asche- 
houg.  1956.  xvi  -f-  559  pages.  40  kr. 

In  this  extensive  volume  Edvard  Beyer  con¬ 
siders  the  first  part  of  Hans  E.  Kinck’s  literary 
career,  his  essays,  studies,  and  poetical  works, 
from  his  earliest  attempts  and  his  first  pub¬ 
lished  novel  Huldren  in  1892  to  his  drama  in 
verse,  Driftel^aren,  in  1908.  Along  with  de¬ 
tailed  biographical  information,  Beyer  pene- 
tratingly  analyzes  the  works  studied  in  the 
light  of  their  background  and  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  author  and  his  development. 
Kinck,  the  man,  no  less  than  the  highly  gifted 
and  individualistic  writer,  emerges  vividly 
from  the  pages  of  this  brilliant  and  scholarly 
study,  which  is  indeed  a  major  contribution 
to  the  history  of  Norwegian  literature. 

Richard  Hecl{ 
University  of  North  Dalfpta 

**  C)dd  Halvorsen.  Fremmed  fugl.  Oslo. 
Gyldendal  Norsk.  1955.  249  pages.  19.50 
kr. 

In  this  first  novel,  the  author  centers  his  theme 
on  the  racial  problem  in  the  United  States,  as 
expressed  in  the  life  of  six  American  univer¬ 
sity  students  of  as  many  different  national 
backgrounds.  Their  neighbor,  a  young  Jew¬ 
ess,  is  killed  in  an  automobile  accident.  The 
question  whether  it  might  have  been  a  suicide 
deeply  agitates  her  student  friends  and  leads 
to  much  soul-searching  on  their  part.  While 
weighted  with  moral  and  philosophical  dis¬ 
cussions,  the  story  reveals  knowledge  of  the 
milieu  and  a  fair  degree  of  psychological  in¬ 
sight. 

Richard  Beck 
University  of  North  Dal(ota 

^  Halvor  J.  Sandsdalen.  Lyset  fra  andre 
sida.  Oslo.  Gyldendal  Norsk.  1956.  73 
pages.  12.50  kr. 

Sandsdalen  is  a  poet  of  much  originality  in 
language  and  thought.  He  has  been  especially 
fortunate  in  choosing  the  moment  for  lyrical 
expression,  and  the  some  forty  poems  in  this 
collection  are  replete  with  genuine  emotion. 
The  imagery  inspired  is  unusually  felicitous, 
and  the  seriousness  of  the  themes  is  modified 
by  a  few  rare  flashes  of  humor.  The  quality 
of  Sands<lalen’s  verse  in  Svarte  Strander  has 
been  refined  and  improved  in  this  volume, 
and  his  position  as  one  of  Norway’s  most 
promising  young  poets  is  strengthened  hy  this 
new  book. 

Ixtunrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentud^y  Libraries 
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*  Francis  Bull,  cd.  Norsl^^e  portretter.  For- 
jattere.  Oslo,  Gyldendal  Norsk.  1956.  280 
pages,  ill.  SK)  kr. 

Based  on  the  collections  of  the  Norsk  Portrett- 
arkiv,  this  monumental  collection  of  sculp¬ 
tures,  paintings,  drawings,  and  even  cartoons 
of  Norwegian  authors  is  an  indispensable 
reference  work  for  any  student  of  literary  his¬ 
tory.  The  artist’s  portrayal  of  beetle-browed 
Bj0rnson  or  Ibsen  of  the  high  forehead  often 
tells  a  story  that  no  review  or  critical  essay 
will  bring  out.  TTie  scope  of  the  work  ranges 
from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  from  Holberg  to  Nordahl  Grieg,  Bull’s 
introduction  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
iconography  of  Norwegian  literary  history. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Libraries 

*  I^iv  Amundson,  ed.  Brev  til  Henril{ 
Wergeland  1827-1845.  Oslo.  Cappelen, 
1956.  480  pages.  45  kr. 

Between  the  years  1918  and  1940  Didrik  Arup 
Seip  and  Herman  Jaeger  published  Henrik 
Wergeland’s  writings  in  a  definitive  edition 
of  twenty-three  large  volumes.  Jaeger  died  in 
1938  and  Professor  I^iv  Amundsen  took  his 
place  as  co-editor  of  the  work.  Although  the 
present  volume  does  not  con  .in  writings  by 
the  poet  himself,  it  has  the  same  format  and 
makeup  as  the  earlier  series  and  stands  di¬ 
rectly  in  line  with  the  great  edition.  The  ma¬ 
terial  now  published  is  mainly  from  the 
Wergeland  collection  in  the  University  Li¬ 
brary,  Oslo,  but  many  letters  have  also  been 
brought  together  from  private  sources  in  and 
outside  of  Norway,  relatively  many  from 
Sweden,  The  book  is  one  that  no  adequate 
library  interested  in  Scandinavian  letters  can 
afford  to  be  without. 

Theodore  Jorgenson 
St.  Olaf  College 

*  Antonio  Augusto  Soares  Amora.  Manuel 
Fires  de  Almeida:  Um  Critico  Infdito  de 
Camdes.  Sao  Paulo.  Universidade  de  Sao 
Paulo.  1955.  195  pages. 

Amora  has  edited  one  of  the  many  unpub¬ 
lished  writings  of  Pircs  de  Almeida  (1597- 
1655),  a  Jesuit-trained  priest  from  fivora. 
Founded  strictly  on  Aristotelian  principles, 
his  “Examination  ...  of  the  attributes  of  the 
epic  and  how  Luis  de  Camoes  has  kept  them 
in  his  Lusiads"  of  1638  is  the  first  attempt  at 
coolly  systematic  criticism  in  Portugal,  largely 
under  the  influence  of  Italian  critical  theory. 
Though  awkwardly  written,  Amora’s  exten¬ 
sive  introduction  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  and 


its  impact  on  literary  analysis.  Misprints  dis¬ 
figure  the  volume  badly;  a  corrected  edition 
is  promised. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

*  M.  Cavalcanti  Proen^a.  Roteiro  de  Ma- 
cunatma.  Sao  Paulo.  Anhembi.  1955.  355 
pages.  Cr|70. 

The  outstanding  prose  work  of  Brazilian 
Modernism  is  unquestionably  Mirio  de  An¬ 
drade’s  novel  Macunaima,  a  “rhapsody,”  as  he 
termed  it,  fusing  elements  of  folklore  from 
all  regions  of  his  vast  and  varied  country.  E)e- 
spite  the  charm  imparted  by  Mirio’s  verve 
and  wit  and  the  highly  nationalistic  savor  of 
his  style,  the  subtlety  and  diversity  of  the  al¬ 
lusions  and  the  quantity  of  popular  turns  of 
expression  employed  make  the  book  difficult 
reading  even  for  Brazilians.  Proen^a  has  ren¬ 
dered  real  service  in  providing  this  extended 
commentary,  which  does  much  to  clarify  ob¬ 
scure  elements  of  folklore  and  language.  A 
cha[)ter-by<hapter  exegesis  of  the  text  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  section  on  popular  usage  as 
exemplified  therein,  a  lengthy  glossary,  a 
study  of  the  work’s  evolution,  and  essays  on 
the  biographical  clement  and  other  aspects  of 
this  singular  composition.  One  may  not  agree 
with  all  of  Procn^a’s  conclusions,  but  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  understanding  of  Macunaima 
and  the  art  of  Mirio  de  Andrade  is  of  un¬ 
questionable  value. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl( 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Joao  Guimaraes  Rosa.  Corpo  de  Baile.  2 
vols,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympio,  1956.  823 
pages. 

The  primary  impression  received  by  the  read¬ 
er  of  the  seven  narratives  composing  this  col¬ 
lection  is  that  of  a  stylistic  tour  de  force. 
Throughout  the  work’s  vast  length,  the  pres¬ 
entation  follows  the  language  and  mode  of 
thought  of  the  uncultivated  rural  inhabitants 
of  Minas  CJerais.  There  is  unquestionably  a 
tellurian  poetry  to  many  turns  of  expression 
(the  author  in  fact  calls  his  stories  “poems”); 
but  much  is  so  local  as  to  be  obscure  or  incom¬ 
prehensible,  even  to  many  Brazilian  readers. 
TTic  real  disadvantage  lies  in  the  effect  of 
monotony  which  ultimately  results,  especially 
as  the  narrative  threads  arc  exceedingly  tenu¬ 
ous — in  the  case  of  “Cara-dc-Bronze”  almost 
non-existent.  One  feels  with  Plfnio  Barreto 
that  the  author  would  have  done  better  to  re¬ 
serve  his  rural  style  for  dialogue.  Yet  one  can¬ 
not  deny  that  Guimaraes  Rosa  is  a  profoundly 
national  writer,  possessed  of  genuine  talent. 
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and  that  he  is  making  a  unique  contribution 
to  Brazilian  literature  today. 

R.  E.  Dimmlcl( 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Joao  Cabral  de  Melo  Ncto.  Duas  Aguas 
(Poemas  Reunidos).  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Olympic.  1956.  270  pages. 

In  this  volume  of  collected  works  (including 
several  previously  unpublished),  the  author 
has  established  a  general  division  between 
poems  to  be  studied  in  solitude  and  verses  to 
be  read  to  a  listening  audience.  Within  the 
two  sections,  the  order  is  the  reverse  of  that 
of  composition,  the  present  being  considered 
psychologically  nearer  and  more  vivid.  The 
effect  of  this  arrangement  is  anticlimactic: 
The  difference  between  the  deeply  personal 
feeling  and  expression  of  “Uma  Faca  S6 
IJimina”  and  the  rather  conventionally  mod¬ 
ernistic  verses  of  “Pedra  do  Sono”  is  striking 
evidence  of  the  remarkable  progress  Joao 
Cabral  de  Melo  Neto  has  made  in  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years — a  period  in  which  he  has  risen  to 
top  rank  among  contemporary  Brazilian  poets. 

R.  E.  Dimmiclf^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Jos^  Lins  do  Rego.  Meus  Verdes  A  nos. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympic.  1956.  351  pages. 
CrSlOO. 

Long-time  admirers  of  Jos^  Lins  do  Rego,  on 
taking  up  his  latest  work,  will  experience  a 
strange  feeling  of  having  read  it  before.  In¬ 
deed,  this  book  of  childhood  memoirs  might 
very  easily  be  interchanged  with  Menino  de 
Engenho,  the  first  volume  of  the  Sugar  Cane 
Cycle.  Episodes  and  characters  are  repeated 
throughout,  the  latter  in  many  cases  even 
bearing  the  same  names.  It  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  provide  a  clearer  demonstration  of  the 
autobiographical  nature  of  the  early  “novel.” 
Since  the  author’s  talent  resides  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  description  of  his  personal  ex¬ 
periences,  even  as  a  variation  on  an  old  theme 
Meus  Verdes  Anos  should  provide  much 
pleasure,  and  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  social 
document  is  not  to  be  questioned. 

R.  E,  Dimmich 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  B.  S.  Meylakh,  ed.  Russ^iie  povesti  XIX 
viel^a.  2  vols.  Moskva.  Croslitizdat.  1956. 
xxxii  -j-  507  pages,  542  pages  -|-  7  plates. 
10.80,  10.70  r. 

The  Sixties  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Rus¬ 
sia  are  characterized  by  great  changes  :  po¬ 
litical  reforms  after  the  defeat  in  the  Crimean 
war,  followed  by  unconsummated  hopes  and 


expectations,  the  transformation  of  the  village 
community,  and  the  emergence  of  the  intelli¬ 
gentsia.  In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Russian  literature  acquired  world¬ 
wide  significance.  Yet  the  literary  scene  was 
represented  not  only  by  the  giants  but  by  a 
number  of  secondary  writers  who  also  con¬ 
tributed  during  this  time  to  Russian  letters 
and  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  had  been  al¬ 
most  forgotten  by  the  general  public.  The 
present  collection  now  attempts  to  recover  at 
least  a  few  examples  of  their  prose. 

P.  I.  Melnikov-Pechersky,  N.  V.  Uspensky 
(a  cousin  of  the  mure  famous  Cdeb  Uspen¬ 
sky),  V.  A.  Sleptsov,  S.  T.  Slavutinsky,  P.  V. 
Zasodimsky,  Marko  Vovchok  (she  wrote  both 
in  Russian  and  Ukrainian),  A.  I.  Levitov, 
N.  F.  Bazhin  are  included.  All  have  different 
backgrounds,  and  many  vary  in  their  politi¬ 
cal  leanings  from  conservative  to  populist. 
But  all  of  them  were  interested  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  problems  of  Russia  of  their  time  and 
with  various  degrees  of  mastery  they  depicted 
the  peasants,  small  government  officials  and, 
above  all,  the  raznotchintsy  and  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries. 

Encouraged  by  the  acclaim  with  which 
Russian  readers  met  the  previous  two  volumes 
of  selected  Russian  prose  published  in  1950 
and  the  two  volumes  published  in  1952  cov¬ 
ering  the  Twenties-Thirties  and  the  Forties- 
Fifties  respectively,  the  State  Publishing 
House  decided  to  prepare  the  present  two 
volumes.  Formerly  scattered  throughout  vari¬ 
ous  periodicals  and  long  out-of-print  in  book 
form,  the  works  of  these  once  nearly  forgot¬ 
ten  writers  will  again  occupy  a  modest  yet 
rightful  place  with  Russian  readers. 

George  Harjan 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

**  Boris  P.  Vysheslavtsev,  Vechnoye  v  russ- 
koi  filosofii.  New  York.  Chekhov.  1955. 
297  pages.  $L 

Tlie  title  of  this  posthumous  work  by  an 
eminent  Russian  ^migr<‘  (d.  1954)  may  be 
translated,  “What  is  of  Permanent  Value  in 
Russian  Philosophy";  the  author  says  he  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  “formulate  the  tradition  of  Rus¬ 
sian  philosophy  for  future  generations.”  But, 
in  fact,  this  book  is  only  peripherally  related 
to  Russian  philosophy.  It  is  rather  a  series  of 
(occasionally  penetrating)  studies  of  Russian 
and  Western  writers  and  thinkers — Pascal, 
Descartes,  Pushkin,  Dostoevsky — and  medi¬ 
tations  on  topics  drawn  from  literature, 
philosophy,  and  theology — the  nature  of  trag¬ 
edy,  the  antinomy  of  freedom  and  necessity, 
self-knowledge,  memory,  values;  political  au- 
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thority;  personal  immortality,  Christian  love 
and  Buddhist  compassion,  etc.  The  pervasive 
influence  is  that  of  (German  thinkers:  Kant, 
Fiusserl,  Scheler,  N.  Hartmann,  and  Jung. 
Vysheslavtsev’s  characteristic  doctrines — the 
collective  unconscious,  "ethical  sublimation," 
the  "antinomian”  character  of  being  and  ex¬ 
perience — arc  concisely,  if  somewhat  tech¬ 
nically,  restated.  George  L.  Kline 

Columbia  Vnivertity 

**  F..  N.  Tigerstedt,  cd.  Ny  illustrerad  svensk^ 
htteraturhistoria.  II.  Stockholm.  Natur 
och  Kultur.  1956.  634  pages. 

The  first  volume  of  the  new  Swedish  history 
of  literature  lacked  some  unity  and  evenness 
from  chapter  to  chapter.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  the  different  writers’  methods  of  presen¬ 
tation  did  not  differ  too  greatly  to  distract 
from  the  value  of  the  work.  In  this  second 
volume,  on  the  other  hand,  the  differences  are 
more  marked.  Some  chapters  are  quite  suit¬ 
able  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  and 
other  ones  assume  a  fair  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  subject. 

Carl  Fehrman,  professor  at  the  University 
of  Lund,  opens  the  volume  with  a  well  com¬ 
posed  chapter  on  the  (Caroline  period.  He  is 
careful  to  give  definitions  of  the  terms  he  uses 
and  he  assumes  very  little  preknowledge  of 
the  field  on  the  part  of  his  reader.  Professor 
Sten  Lindroth  gives  an  excellent  picture  of 
Swedenborg  and  the  theories  about  this  man 
and  his  theories.  Arvid  Hj.  Uggla  has  also 
succeeded  in  giving  a  penetrating  picture  of 
('arl  Linnaeus. 

l^nnart  Breitholtx  and  Nils  Af7.elius  have 
approached  their  material  in  another  man¬ 
ner.  In  several  instances  they  assume  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  knowledge  in  their  field 
on  the  part  of  the  reader.  They  do  not  provide 
him  with  the  background  material  but  dis¬ 
cuss  recent  findings.  Afzelius  opens  his  chap¬ 
ter  on  Bellman  by  informing  us  that  the  for¬ 
mer  picture  presented  of  the  Swedish  ballad 
writer  is  no  longer  held  by  specialists.  This  is 
(juite  true.  But  Afzelius  does  not  tell  us  how 
ifellman  had  been  presented  in  earlier  ver¬ 
sions.  This  knowledge  is  essential  for  an 
understanding  of  the  chapter. 

The  final  section  is  about  the  Cmstavian 
period  and  is  written  by  Professor  Emeritus 
Sverker  Ek.  It  is  quite  informative  but  lacks 
composition.  The  bibliography  is  invaluable 
in  this  volume  as  in  the  first  one,  and  the  il¬ 
lustrations  are  excellent,  but  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  are  marked  by  unevenness. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stocl(holm 


*  Yngve  Bjornstam.  Gallergrinden.  Stock¬ 
holm.  LT.  1955.  252  pages.  14.50  kr. 

The  author  tells  his  story  in  the  form  of  a 
diary  of  a  twenty-year-old  Stockholm  boy, 
Helmer.  Brought  up  in  a  fatherless  lady-doc¬ 
tor’s  home,  Helmer  spent  his  childhood  read¬ 
ing  books  for  adults  and  never  learned  to 
work,  for  his  mother  was  too  busy  with  her 
friends.  Occasionally  stealing  money  from  his 
mother  or  her  friends,  he  spent  it  drinking 
in  taverns.  Finally,  the  mother  decided  to 
put  him  in  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
underdeveloped  youth.  His  whole  life  as  well 
as  his  association  with  other  boys  at  the  insti¬ 
tution  is  unhappy.  Nevertheless,  his  new  love 
for  Flva,  a  girl  at  a  similar  institution  for  girls, 
brings  him  faith  and  strength  to  start  a  new 
life  with  her. 

Milimir  Drazic 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Library 

Olle  Ohlson.  Tornet.  Stockholm.  Nor- 
stedt.  1956.  147  pages.  11  kr. 

In  addition  to  the  title  story,  “TTie  Tower,” 
which  describes  man’s  hard  struggle  for 
existence  by  using  the  legendary  example  of 
how  the  tower  of  Babel  was  built,  there  are 
two  other  short  stories  of  about  equal  length 
in  this  book,  “The  Brown  Eyes”  and  “The 
He-Man.”  The  former  explores  a  complex 
father-son  relationship  in  the  isolation  of  an 
outlying  lighthouse.  The  latter  is  a  not  en¬ 
tirely  successful  attempt  to  link  the  anguished 
brutality  of  a  stone-age  savage  to  that  of  a 
Nazi  concentration  camp  commander.  All 
the  stories  in  this  debut  publication  contain 
passages  of  forceful  and  impressive  writing 
as  well  as  striking  imagery;  however,  in  other 
places  they  move  all  too  slowly  and  become 
monotonous  through  their  unrelieved  high- 
pitched  seriousness. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  Michigan 

*  Cjosta  Svard.  Stormen.  Stockholm.  Wahl- 
striim  4c  Widstrand.  1956.  213  pages.  15 
kr. 

Reminiscent  of  the  memorable  portraits  of 
life  in  northern  Sweden  by  Ivar  I^-Johansson, 
(fosta  Svard's  tale  of  the  lumberjack  Auj^ust 
Storm  and  his  family  exudes  the  authentic  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  timber  country  in  the  remote 
northern  provinces.  Nature,  beasts,  and  hu¬ 
man  beings  are  blended  into  a  broad  picture 
of  the  region,  but  at  the  same  time  Svard 
draws  a  fine  character  study  of  old  Storm  and 
his  family.  There  is  abundant  humor,  some¬ 
times  exaggerated,  and  cKcasional  pathos, 
somewhat  overdrawn.  The  background  is  bet- 
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ter  than  the  narrative,  hut  Svard  is  a  novelist 
of  considerable  promise  who  may  well  de¬ 
velop  a  stronger  appreciation  for  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  fiction. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Olle  Svensson.  De  blindas  flyl(t.  Stock¬ 
holm.  LT.  1955.  198  pages.  13.50  kr. 

TTiis  carefully-wrought  symbolic  novel  probes 
deeply  into  the  central  human  problem  of 
loneliness  and  the  impossibility  of  erasing 
one’s  own  past.  A  plodding  stonecutter’s  sen¬ 
sitive  son,  with  an  irresistible  urge  to  escape 
from  a  stunted  small-town  home  in  Sweden, 
Bees  to  America  and,  upon  returning  six 
years  later,  his  parents  dead,  his  circumstances 
easy,  his  marriage  prospect  bright,  still  does 
not  find  himself  truly  free  and  capable  of 
conventional  happiness  because  of  a  lingering 
feeling  of  loneliness. 

The  book  is  full  of  humor  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  disturbed  lives.  TTie  style  is 
terse,  with  sentences  simple  and  elliptic. 

Thor  /.  Recl{ 
Hanover,  Ind. 

Bertil  Malmberg.  Klaviatur.  Stockholm. 
Bonnier.  1955.  76  pages.  13.75  kr. 
Malmberg  plays  on  the  Swedish  poetic  idiom 
as  skilfully  as  any  piano  virtuoso  on  his  in¬ 
strument.  Full  of  vague  intimations,  his  verse 
is  none  the  less  compelling  for  its  innate  ar¬ 
tistry  in  presenting  a  poet’s  dream  world. 
With  utmost  economy  of  words  Malmberg 
can  conjure  up  a  whole  world  of  experiences 
and  visions,  often  with  striking  figures  and 
clever,  but  pertinent  allusions.  Klaviatur  is 
not  Malmberg’s  best  verse,  but  it  is  charac¬ 
teristic. 

iMwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Libraries 

Sven  Stolpe.  Stefan  George  och  andra 
studier.  Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1956.  253 
pages  -}-  4  plates.  17.50  kr. 

This  collection  of  essays  on  Cieorge,  Friedrich 
Cfundolf,  Paul  Claudel,  Bertil  Malmberg, 
Harry  Martinson,  and  Sven  Lidman  is  a  ma¬ 
ture  piece  of  contemporary  critical  writing. 
Half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Cieorge  in  a 
happy  blend  of  biography  and  critical  analy¬ 
sis.  Another  long  essay  deals  with  Gundolf, 
placing  special  emphasis  on  his  relations  with 
George  and  his  circle.  These  two  essays,  or 
groups  of  essays,  arc  a  signBcant  contribution 
to  the  literary  history  of  twentieth  century 
(rermany  and  deserve  a  far  wider  audience 
than  they  can  possibly  reach  in  their  present 


form.  The  short  essay  on  Claudel  as  a  drama¬ 
tist  is  a  sensitive  and  perceptive  analysis  of 
one  of  the  truly  distinguished  French  play¬ 
wrights  of  our  century. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentud^y  Libraries 

**  Stepan  Rudansky.  Spivomovl(y.  New 
York.  Surma.  1956.  305  pages.  $3. 

Surma  Book  Company  has  published  an  al¬ 
most  complete  collection  of  works  by  Stepan 
Rudansky  (1833-1873),  a  noted  Ukrainian 
poet.  TTic  book  includes  Rudansky’s  lyrics, 
ballads,  and  fables,  especially  his  famous 
spivomovt^y  (versified  folk  anecdotes). 
Among  his  historical  narrative  poems  is  the 
widely  known  “Pavlo  Polubotok” — about  the 
Ukrainian  Hetman  kidnaped  by  the  Russian 
czar  Peter  the  Great.  In  the  book  arc  included 
also  some  translations,  among  which  are  frag¬ 
ments  from  Homer’s  Iliad. 

Rudansky’s  poems  won  for  him  wide  popu¬ 
larity  among  Ukrainian  readers.  Some  of  his 
lyrics,  for  example  Poviy,  vitre,  na  Vkrayinu, 
are  sung  like  folk  songs. 

The  book  is  supplemented  by  Ivan  Lyzaniv- 
sky’s  article  about  the  poet. 

Yar  Slavutych 
U.  S.  Army  Language  School 

^  Jaroslav  B.  Rudnyckyj.  U krainian-Cana- 
dian  FoU^lore  and  Dialectological  Texts. 
Winnipeg.  Ukrainian  Free  Academy  of 
Sciences.  1956.  273  pages.  $2, 

This  book  contains  Ukrainian  talcs,  proverbs, 
anecdotes,  and  various  songs  which  Professor 
Rudnyckyj,  University  of  Manitoba,  has  gath¬ 
ered  among  some  half  million  Ukrainians 
who  live  in  Canada.  In  the  texts  one  notes 
many  dialectal  words  as  well  as  peculiar  pho¬ 
netic  and  morphological  features  which  were 
widely  used  on  the  Ukraianian  ethnographic 
territory  under  Polish  domination.  Now  these 
features  arc  dying  out  in  the  united  Ukraine 
because  literary  Ukrainian  is  being  spread, 
through  schools  and  press,  even  to  the  remot¬ 
est  provinces.  Consequently,  Rudnyckyj’s 
publication  greatly  enriches  Ukrainian  dia¬ 
lectology. 

Yar  Slavutych 
U.  S.  Army  Ijtnguage  School 

**  Alain  Bosquet.  Anthologie  de  la  poisie 
amSricaine.  Paris.  Stock.  1956.  317  pages. 
1,200  fr. 

Composing  an  anthology  is  no  easy  task; 
translating  poetry  from  American  English 
into  French  is  hard,  especially  if  the  face-en- 
face  juxtaposition  reveals  shortcomings  and 
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regrettable,  but  perhaps  inevitable  losses  of 
metrical  intricacies.  (Ogden  Nash  I)  Alto- 
gether,  however,  the  present  volume  is  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  Franco- American  literary 
bridges.  It  starts  with  Anne  Bradstreet  and 
ends  with  D.  G.  Hoffman,  born  in  1923,  and 
includes  a  few  popular  poems  of  Indian  and 
Negro  inspiration.  Tlie  subdivisions  are:  (1) 
The  classics  (through  Melville);  (2)  Poe, 
Whitman,  Emily  Dickinson;  (3)  The  South 
and  Imagism;  (4)  From  Crane  to  Viereck; 
(5)  After  World  War  Two.  The  modern 
authors  receive  relatively  much  attention,  and 
the  historical  introduction  as  well  as  the  short 
bio-bibliographical  notes  are  clear  and  in¬ 
formative.  Marianne  Honwit 

University  of  California 

**  Paul  Kruger,  ed.  Correspondance  de 
Georg  Hrandes.  II:  UAngleterre  et  la 
Russte  (2  parts).  Copenhague.  Rosen- 
kilde  &  Bagger.  1956.  xxxix  249  pages 
-j-  8  plates;  99  pages.  40  kr. 

I.ess  varied  than  the  first  volume,  but  more 
revealing  of  the  literary  activities  and  organi¬ 
zations  l)ehind  the  fame  of  Brandes!  His  suc¬ 
cess  was  not  by  chance,  but  by  design,  even 
though  consciously  he  was  only  expressing 
his  liberal  convictions  and  seeking  support 
among  other  liberals.  The  chief  corresfxtndents 
here  represented  are  Edmund  Gosse  and 
Prince  Kropotkin.  To  the  former  Brandes 
writes  in  Danish,  while  Ckisse  uses  English. 
The  correspondence  with  the  Russian  exile  is 
in  French.  It  is  amazing  how  urbane  are  the 
anarchist  and  collectivist  and  how  purposeful 
and  simple  the  literary  man.  Also  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  (fOSse,  the  Englishman  comes 
off  well. 

Brandes  often  sounds  almost  too  incom¬ 
petent.  Apparently  he  had  no  feeling  for  lit¬ 
erature  except  insofar  as  it  represents  main 
currents  of  ideas,  and  thus  he  did  not  know 
what  to  say  or  think  of  some  poets,  since  he 
did  not  feel  anything.  If  one  was  an  atheist 
that  was  more  or  less  enough.  But  to  his  in¬ 
equities  we  owe  some  very  fine  comments  by 
Ck)sse  who  was  at  that  time  pushing  Swin¬ 
burne  and  writing  Gray.  Practically  all  the 
major  names  of  the  period  are  mentioned, 
Scandinavian,  French,  and  English,  and  here 
and  there  one  finds  a  good  anecdote.  I  liked 
best  Peter  Kropotkin’s  reaction  to  old  Helen 
Terry,  playing  Juliet  opposite  cavernous¬ 
voiced  Henry  Irving.  But  apart  from  such 
detail,  the  book  is  an  excellent  chapter  in  the 
history  of  European  liberalism,  a  history  that 
still  awaits  writing.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 


UNESCO.  Study  Abroad,  fjudet  i  I'itranger. 

Estudios  en  el  extranjero.  Vll.  Paris. 

UNESCO.  1955.  703  pages.  $2. 

In  a  day  when  it  seems  that  a  considerable 
fraction  of  the  student  population,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  postgraduates  and  post-post¬ 
graduates,  have  discovered  the  delights  of 
study  abroad,  this  volume  offers  a  fascinating 
panorama  of  opportunities.  It  lists  2,078  fel¬ 
lowships  offered  in  1955-56,  of  which  507  are 
offered  by  the  United  States  and  84  by  U.N. 
or  its  agencies.  There  are  71  countries  repre¬ 
sented.  Many  of  the  fellowships  are  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  grantees;  therefore,  counted  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  there  are  more  than  50,000  fellow¬ 
ships  offered. 

The  introduction,  printed  on  a  different 
color  of  paper  for  each  of  the  three  languages, 
explains  the  organization  of  the  material  in 
the  book,  gives  advice  to  applicants,  discusses 
evaluation  of  fellowships,  points  out  goals  to 
be  achieved,  and  surveys  the  past  record. 

The  volume  is  organized  as  follows:  The 
offers  made  by  international  organizations  are 
printed  in  the  three  languages;  others  are 
printed  in  one  of  them  (e.g.,  India:  English; 
Venezuela:  Spanish;  Italy:  French).  A  system 
of  symbcils  indicates  the  held  of  study,  to  what 
nationals  it  is  open,  upon  what  conditions,  in 
what  country  it  is  to  be  done,  financial  assist¬ 
ance,  duration,  etc.  The  listing  is  by  countries 
alphabetically  and  each  offer  has  a  key  num¬ 
ber.  This  section  is  followed  by  a  list  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries  to  whom  the  fellowships  are  open 
(by  countries),  showing  the  fields  of  study, 
where  it  may  be  done,  and  the  key  reference 
to  the  description  of  the  offer.  A  general  in¬ 
dex  gives  the  awarding  agencies  or  the  names 
of  the  fellowships,  if  different. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  Arthur  M.  Selvi,  Lothar  Kahn,  Robert  C. 

Soule.  Folklore  of  Other  Ijinds.  New 

York.  Vanni.  1956.  xv  -f-  279  pages,  ill. 
$5. 

This  is  a  collection  of  tales,  legends,  proverbs, 
songs,  rhymes,  riddles,  and  games  from  lit¬ 
erary  as  well  as  from  folkloristic  backgrounds 
(French,  Italian,  CJerman,  and  Spanish-Span- 
ish  American).  Selections  are  varied  with  old 
favorites  as  well  as  little-known  offerings.  The 
tales  are  in  English,  although  they  are  not 
actual  translations.  The  other  genre  appear  in 
the  original  languages  with  translations,  side 
by  side.  This  will  be  a  helpful  book  to  teach¬ 
ers  at  various  levels  for  enriching  their  offer¬ 
ings  in  history,  literature,  and  language. 

fohn  E.  Keller 
University  of  North  Carolina 


Periodicals  at  Large 


French 

Allemagne.  IX:  46,  47. — “Bulletin  bime*triel  d’in- 
formation  du  Comit^  Fran^ait  d'Echanges  avee  I'AUe- 
magne  Nouvclle.” 

Lei  Annalei  Conjerencia.  No*.  74,  75,  76. — Marcel 
Achard  on  Alphonse  Allais. — Le  thfdtre  de  Bernard 
Shaw,  Andr^  Mauroii. — George*  Ravon  on  Andr^ 
Roustin. 

le  bayou.  XX;68. — Flaubert  et  Huy  imam  au  Chd- 
teau  de  Barbe-Bleu,  Pierre  Lambert. 

Btdletin  de  I'Acaddmie  Roy  ale  de  Langue  el  de 
IJtibrature  Franfoitet.  XXXI  V:3. — Le  naturaliime 
ipiritualitte  de  lorii-Karl  Huytmant,  Marcel  Lobet. 

Bulletin  det  Etudet  Portugaitet  et  de  Vlmtitut 
Franfait  au  Portugal.  No.  19. — L'ideologie  religteuie 
dam  la  "CrSnica  dot  feitot  de  Guinf  de  Gomel  Eanet 
de  Zurara,  Margarida  Barradai  de  Carvalho;  Charlei 
Magnin  (1793-1862).  Coniidfralioni  autour  de  deux 
traductiom  fran^atiei  det  Luiiades,  J.-B.  Aquarone; 
section  in  tribute  to  the  late  Abbe  Pierre  David. 

U  Bulletin  det  Uttrei.  XVIII;183,  XIX:184,  185.— 
Rivarol  1956,  Henri  Rambaud. — Henri  Massis  in  me- 
moriam  Paul  Lardanchet. — Relour  au  pobme,  Albert 
Loranquin. 

Cahiert  det  Amis  de  Han  Ryner.  No*.  43,  44. — 
Ryneriana. 

Cahiert  du  Sud.  XLIII:338,  339. — Special  section 
on  Savonarola,  with  articles  by  A.  Renaudet,  et  al. 
and  selected  translations  of  sermons,  poems,  and  other 
texts;  Le  cat  Gootieni,  Jean  Cassou;  Marie-Josephe 
Rustan  on  Joe  Bousquet’s  Let  capitalet;  Jacques  R^da 
on  Jean  Follain. — Ren^  Nelli  and  Ren6  Lavaud  exam¬ 
ine  Jaufri  and  Flamenca  under  the  pertinent  heading 
Aux  originet  du  roman  ptychologique;  Charles  Salle- 
franque  on  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez;  L^on-Gabriel  Gro* 
on  Franz  Hellen*. 

Chronique  Soriale  de  France.  LXIV;7-8,  LXV:1. — 
On  Catholiquet  de  droite?  Catholiquet  de  gauche? — 
Joseph  Folliet,  et  al.  on  recent  events  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Critique.  Nos.  115,  116,  117. — Philippe  Garcin  on 
Fontenelle;  0«  va  la  poftte  ambricaine,  Georges-Al- 
bert  Astre;  Jean  Duvignaud  on  aspects  of  theater; 
Dominique  Bagge  on  Ibsen. — Piero  Bigongiari  on 
Eugenio  Montale;  Monique  Nathan  on  Michel  Butor; 
Ren^  Leibowitz  on  Debussy’s  PelUat  et  Melitande. — 
Emily  Bronte  et  le  mal,  George*  Bataille;  Nathaniel 
Tarn  on  Alberto  de  Lacerda;  Robert  Champigny  on 
"Pogo”;  Let  grandt  couranti  de  I'etthitique  contempo- 
ratne,  Denis  Huisman  &  Andr6  Vergez;  Phenominolo- 
gie  el  ralionalitme,  Raymond  Ledrut. 

Difente  de  I'Homme.  IX:97,  98,  X:99,  100.— 
Pierre  Briant  on  the  Belgian  painter  Cieotge*  Higuet. 
— Jean  Arabia  on  Rembrandt. — L'hhtque  de  Guyau, 
Andr6  Respaut. — L'homme  et  la  civilitation,  H.  Hers- 
covici.  Faich  issue  with  supplement  L'Unique,  for¬ 
merly  independently  published  perUxlieal. 

Document!.  XI:  12,  XII:  1. — Le  "Cercle  de  Griin- 
wold,"  Paul  Schalltick. — Goethe  et  la  France,  Wil¬ 
helm  Hausenstein. 


Ecritt  de  Parit.  No*.  144,  145,  146. — Political  ar¬ 
ticle*. 

Eiprii.  XXV:  1,  2,  3. — Lettre  i  Franfoit  Mauriac, 
Hubert  Juin;  Le  diable  "engagi,"  Pierre  Emmanuel; 
Paul  Ricoeur  on  Pierre  Th^venaz;  La  fataliti  hon- 
groite,  Eva  Farago. — Special  issue.  Let  midecint  trout 
parlent  de  la  midecine. — Michel  Aucouturier  on  Boris 
Pasternak;  Le  "Traite  de  mitaphytique"  de  Jean 
Wahl,  Paul  Rkoeur;  Le  tilence  d'Aragon,  H.  Juin. 

Etudet.  XC:1,  2,  3. — Anouilh  et  let  riglementt  de 
comptet,  Louis  Barjon. — Peur  el  poeiie.  L'angoiite 
de  vitrre  chen  Henri  Michaux,  Jean  Onimus. — La  crite 
de  I'opira:  Menotti,  Landowihy,  Henri  de  Carsalade 
du  Pont;  Louis  Barjon  on  Maupassant,  Ramuz,  Ber- 
nano*. 

Let  Etudes  Clatiiquet.  XXI V:4,  XXV:  1. — L‘ex- 
pSrtence  de  Piammilique  (Hfrodote,  11,  ii),  A.  Sal¬ 
mon;  L'inierprHation  de  la  bataille  d’Aclium  par  let 
poetei  latini  de  1‘ipoque  augutieenne,  Fr.  L^on-Mar- 
cien;  Let  dfbutt  de  Racine,  Joseph  Fonsny;  Le  tent 
de  I'hiitoire  en  humaniUt,  Jean  Laloup. — Twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  issue.  La  "convertion"  de  Paul  Clau¬ 
del,  Henri  Guillemin;  "L'OdyttSe,"  pobme  de  fidbliU, 
Joseph  Courtoy. 

Let  Etudet  Philotophiquei.  XI  :4. — Ptychanalyte 
issue. 

Etudes  Soviftiquet.  No*.  106,  107,  108. — Political 
and  cultural  articles,  propagandistically  slanted. 

Europe.  XXXV:  133-134. — Special  issue  in  me- 
moriam  Bertolt  Brecht,  with  contributions  by  Pierre 
Abraham,  Johannes  K.  Becher,  et  al. 

France-Atie.  XI:  124. — Ren^  Guinon  et  la  critique, 
Jean-Louis  Grison;  special  section  Hommage  h  Victor 
Segalen,  Francis  de  Miomandre,  et  al. 

France-Europe.  X:48,  49. — "Politique,  ^conomique 
et  litt^raire." 

U  lournal  det  PoHet.  XXVI:  10,  XXVII: I,  2.— 
Alain  Messiaen  on  Th^ophile  Briant;  PoHie  et  tenta- 
tion,  Andr^  Miguel. — ('harle*  Le  Quintrec  on  Pierre 
B^arn;  Franz  Hellen*  on  Michel  Manoll. — Issue  on 
Italian  poetry. 

Let  Languei  Modernet.  LI;1. — Featuring  the  annu- 
aire  of  the  Association  des  Professeur*  de  Langues 
Vivantes  de  I'Enseignemrnt  Public. 

Laroutte  Mentuel.  No*.  508,  509,  510. — Chtar  San- 
telli  in  memoriam  Han*  Carossa;  Gaston  Picard  in 
memoriam  Andr^  Demaison. — Andri  Aymard  on 
Jerome  Carcopino;  La  riforme  de  I'icrilure  chmone, 
Rene  Ristelhueber;  Fernand  Braudel  in  memoriam 
Lucien  Febvre. — Jean  Camp  in  memoriam  Pio  Baroja. 

Let  Leltrei  Nouvellei.  V:45,  46,  47, — Le  "phe 
sublime"  de  julet  Verne,  Marcel  Mor6;  Virginia  Woolf 
et  I'umvert  fiminin  (1),  Jean-Jacques  Mayoux. — 
Mayoux  concl.;  lot  martingale  de  Saini-Eirremond, 
Philippe  Garcin;  Le  "Journal  poftique"  de  Miguel  de 
Unamuno,  Ricardo  Paseyro. — Uon  Pierre-Quint  on 
Miroslave  Kerl^ja;  William  BechJord  et  I'etthitique 
de  I'ennui,  Olivier  de  Magny. 

Le/  Lettret  Romanes.  XI:  1. — Piguy  et  Romain 
Rolland.  Meture  d'une  amilii  (1),  Bernard  Guyon. 
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Livre  et  I’Ettampc.  No.  9. — “Rcvuf  de  la 
Soci^  dc*  Bibliophile*  et  Iconophilet  de  Belgique.” 

Livret  dr  France.  VII  :9,  10. — Francis  de  Miomandre 
on  Valery  Larbaud. — Roland  I>ofgel^,  Serge  Grout- 
sard  on  FraiKU  Carco. 

Marginalet.  XII  :52. — Paul  IJautaud,  Jules  Renard 
et  leur  tempt,  Jean  Rousselot. 

Martyas.  XXXVI:333.  XXXVlUiii.— Emmanuel 
Ijockac  ou  I’optimitme  du  dhetpoir,  Rcn^  M^jean. — 
Line  intgme  de  Jules  Verne,  Sully-Andr^  Peyre. 

Mercttre  de  France.  No*.  1 121,  1122,  1123. — 
Poftique  et  poitie  de  Pierre  Reverdy,  Ga^n  Picon; 
Le  meilleur  ami  de  Mohire:  Chapelle  (I),  Georges 
Mongr^dien. — Mongr^dien  concl.;  Let  demeuret  part- 
ttennet  de  Mohire,  Pierre  Molise. — Jacques  Cripet, 
Jean  Pommier. 

Monde  Nouveau.  No*.  106,  107,  lOS-109. — Sartre 
a  parU,  Brice  Parrain;  Histoire  du  Chevalier  det  Grieux 
et  de  Manon  l.etcaut,  Ftirmble;  Image  et  mythologie 
(I),  Rrn^  de  Sober;  Aux  Jrontieret  du  IJthi  (on 
Nietzsche),  Pierre  Klottowtki. — Iji  criation  httfrasre 
chet  Jean  Giraudoux,  Jean-Bernard  Raimond;  La  vie 
et  I' oeuvre  d‘ Artaud,  Jean  Pfeifler;  de  Sober  concl. — 
IjTt  animaux  maladet  de  la  prose,  Ricardo  Pateyro; 
Riflexiont  tur  le  patti  de  Part,  Marcel  Lecomte;  Une 
signature  inconnue  de  Girard  de  Nerval:  Bachaumont, 
Jean  Richer. 

/wi  Nouvelle  Nouvetle  Revue  Franfaite.  V:49,  50, 
51. — Ijs  dialectique  de  Hegel  (I),  Jacques  Maritain; 
/-a  parole  prophitique,  Maurice  Blanchot;  l.e  souvenir 
dans  '“Dominique,"  Philippe  Garcin;  Bourgeoisie  et 
poitie,  Albert-Marie  Schmidt;  Jean  Dutourd  on  Paul 
l>autaud. — Maritain  concl.;  Brecht  et  le  digoAt  du 
thidtre,  Maurice  Blanchot. — M.  A.  in  memonam  Va¬ 
lery  Larbaud;  D'un  art  tans  avenir,  Maurice  Blanchot; 
Culture  riahste  et  ptychanalyte,  D.  Fernandez. 

Ijs  Parisienne.  No*.  40,  41,  42. — “Bonne*  nouvellet" 
(sampling  of  short  stories). — Special  section,  Quelquet 
rijiexiont  tur  le  "Malaise"  ou  Vingt  am  en  77,  a 
Utopian  faniasu. — Specul  section,  L'etpnt  et  la  lettre. 

l^  Pentie.  No*.  70,  71. — Let  cent  ant  de  George- 
Bernard  Shaw,  Pierrette  I^  Corre;  Citanne,  ta  soli¬ 
tude  et  ton  tourment,  Francu  Jourdain;  "L'affaire  det 
dictionnairet,"  Henri  Mitterand;  Samuel  Sillen  on 
Walt  Whitman  (concl.);  L' histoire  de  la  philotophie 
ett-elle  une  science?  Maurice  Gaveing. — Auguste  Bar- 
hier,  poete  interdit,  Georges  Cogniot;  lot  conception 
du  monde  de  Dostoievthi  et  le  mouvement  det  idiet 
en  Rutsie  au  XIX*  tiicle,  L6on  Robel;  "Le  tiicle 
amincain"  et  Stejan  Heym,  Renaud  de  Jouvenel. 

l.a  Pentie  Catholique.  No.  45—46. — A  propot  de 
Fart  tashohque  d'au/ourd'hui  en  Suisse,  A.  (iarreau. 

Pentie  Franfoite — Fediration.  No*.  2,  3,  4. — Spe¬ 
cul  sectKin,  Aspects  de  la  cancaturr,  Marcel  Aym6,  et 
al. — Special  section,  Jrunettet  d'AJrique  Notre,  Robert 
Delavignette,  et  al.;  Huytmant,  premier  prisident  de 
I'Acadfmie  Goncourt,  Guy  Chattel. — Special  section, 
Thidtre  1957,  Jacques  Lemarchand,  et  al. 

Points  et  Contrepointt.  No.  38. — Du  R.  P.  Daniilou 
i  Vincent  Mutelli,  Jean  Loity. 

Preuvet.  No.  70. — L'octohre  hongroit,  Francois 
Bondy;  Entretien  avec  Jiminet,  Mario  Maurin;  Jean 
Camp  on  Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez;  Cioran  et  la  tentation 
du  ndant,  Claude  Mauruc. 


Let  4  Dauphins.  No.  3. — Bertolt  Brecht  et  la  guerre 
dans  "Mere  Courage,"  Marcel  Houde;  La  poitie 
Jran^aite  contemporaine  ou  Critique  de  quelques 
critiques,  Philippe  de  Vendeuvre;  Coincidences  du 
rythme  dans  la  mutique  et  I'architecture,  Philippe 
Carton;  L'dge  d'or  de  la  mutique  italienne  (III), 
George*  de  Saint-Foix. 

Quo  Vadit.  IX:98-99-i00. — Anne  de  la  Mant6ga 
on  Vincent  Mutelli;  L'affaire  Oscar  Wilde  et  set  com- 
mentairet,  Guillot  de  Saix. 

Relations.  No*.  194,  195. — Barrault  parmi  nous, 
Cieorges-Henri  d'Auteuil,  S.J. — L'aventure  au  thedtre, 
Georges-Henri  d'Auteuil,  S.J. 

Revue  de  la  Miditerranie.  No.  76. — L'art  de  la 
hiographte,  Henri  Perruchot;  Station  Littril  .  .  .  Mai- 
larmi  continue,  Andr6  Lebois. 

Revue  d'Esthittque.  IX:2. — Poitie  et  mytthique, 
R.  P.  Luc-Henri  Gihoul. 

Revue  de  Synthete.  LXXVII:2. — Lionard  de  Vinci 
et  let  mtectet,  F.-S.  Bodenheimer;  La  Kahbale  du 
point  de  vue  religieux,  philotophique  et  historique, 
Henri  S6rouya;  Puissance  persuasive  du  message  radto- 
phontque,  D.  VictorofT. 

l^a  Revue  du  Caire.  XIX:195-196,  XX;197. — A  la 
dicouverte  de  la  mutique  pharaonique,  Hans  Hick- 
mann;  Le  probleme  de  I'intercomprihention  univer- 
telle,  M.  M.-D. — Reprisentationt  de  la  vie  quotidienne 
dans  Part  itlamique  igyptien,  Mohamed  Moustapha; 
A.  I’apadopoulo  on  Dora  Isella  Russell;  Rilhe  et 
PEgypte,  Hans  Hickmann. 

La  Revue  Franfaite.  Nos.  83,  85. — Issue  on  Le  Sud- 
Ouest  AJricain. — Issue  on  Le  Portugal  intulaire  et 
d'outre-mer. 

l.a  Revue  Libirale.  No*.  16,  17. — Let  premiers  con¬ 
tacts  du  monde  arabe  et  de  Bytance,  anon. — Let 
philosophies  amincainet  modemet,  anon. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  XII:I2,  XIII:1,  2. — Jacques 
Romane  on  Jules  Supervielle. — Special  section  on  the 
Mast. — V.-P.  Bol  on  Saint-John  Perse. 

La  Revue  Philotophique  de  la  France  et  de  PEtran- 
ger.  1956:4. — Le  problime  de  la  pertonnaliti,  Henri 
Baruk;  Note  sur  Freud  philotophe,  Didier  Anzieu. 

La  Revue  Thidtrale.  X:34. — Nicettiti  d'un  Thidtre 
d'Oc,  Charles  Camproux;  Petite  histoire  du  thidtre 
actuel  en  Etpagne,  Berrurd  Dupriez;  H^l^ne  Breuleux 
on  Ren6  Morax. 

Simoun.  VI:24. — Special  section.  Aspects  de  la  lit- 
tirature  populaire  algirienne. 

Synt kites.  XI:  126- 127,  128,  129.— E.  Noulet  on 
Roger  Gootsent;  Paul  VoHry  telon  lui-mime,  Marie- 
IxHiite  Godin. — Du  mot  "poite"  et  du  mot  "poitie," 
H6l^ne  H.  Du  Bois;  Immoraliti  et  exittentialitme, 
F^licien  Challaye. — 1-a  triple  mission  det  universitit, 
Jean-Louit  Scrvait;  Le  lied  romantique  allemand, 
Fr6d6ric  Zuckerkandl. 

La  Table  Ronde.  No*.  109,  Ill.— Cynthia  Grenier 
interviews  William  Faulkner  on  the  art  of  the  novel; 
Pour  une  ptychanalyte  du  cinima,  Raymond  De 
Becker. — Issue  devoted  to  Maurice  Barr^. 

Timoint.  IV;I4. — Digniti  de  Pintelligence,  Ig- 
ruzio  Silone;  Andre  Nemeth  on  Jozsef  Attila;  Andre 
Prudhommeaux  on  Jules  Illy«. 
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Les  Tempt  Modernet.  Xn:132-133. — Special  istue, 
Le  toaiUiime  polonatt. 

^  Thidtre  de  Belgique.  No.  10. — Richly  illustrated 
bi-monthly  issued  by  the  Centre  Dramatique  de 
Belgique. 

I 

Vie  et  Langage.  Noa.  57,  58,  59.—L'Mture  chi- 
noite,  LA>n  Thomas. — Signaux  itinerairet  pictographi- 
quet,  Alberto  Menarini. — ProbUmet  canadient,  Ren^ 
de  Chantal. 

U  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nos.  42^,  425,  426.— Theo¬ 
logical  (Catholic)  articles. 

German 

Antaret.  IV:8,  V:l. — Walter  Rosengarten  on  Max 
Jacob;  Karl-August  Gdtz  on  Jacques  Maritain;  Franz 
von  Rexroth  on  Arthur  Rimbaud. — JJermann  Kesten 
on  Emile  Zola;  Joseph  llieisen  on  Anatole  France. 

Atlatiiit.  XXIX:1,  2,  3. — Ungarn  und  untere  gei- 
ttige  Welt,  Karl  Ker6nyi. — Mainly  devoted  to  China. 
— Mainly  on  Italy. 

Aufbau.  XII;  12. — Begegnungen  mit  Romain  Roi- 
land,  Konstantin  Fedin;  Rolf  Schneider  on  Klaus 
Mann;  Dte  grotten  Romane  Theodore  Dreitert,  Karl- 
Heinz  Schiinfclder. 

Begegnung.  XII: I,  2,  3,  4,  5. — Um  Graham  Greenet 
Weltbtld.  Anselm  Riid,  OSB.—Spanitche  Dtchfung 
auf  Deuttch,  Karl-August  Giitz;  Inge  Meidinger-Geise 
on  Heimito  von  Dodcrer. — Alexander  Batdus  in  me- 
moriam  Karl  Muth. — Kurt  Bchrsing  on  Georg  Biich- 
ner;  Stiejhtnd  Novelle,  Georg  Hermanowski;  Gunther 
Busch  tn  memonam  H.  L.  UeiKken.—Kulturpreite, 
Georg  HermanowskL 

Bertelsmann  DREI,  1957:1,  2,  3. — Illustrated  maga¬ 
zine  in  three  parts:  Untere  Illuttrierie,  Unterhaitung 
und  Witten,  Glucl^lich  leben. 

Bodentee-Zeiitchnft.  VI;2-3.— Gian  Caduff  on 
Martin  Schmid;  C.  S.  Benedict  on  Willy  Hess. 

Die  Buchbetprechung.  1956:12,— Anon,  on  Johan¬ 
nes  von  Guenther.  Independent  publication  discon¬ 
tinued,  to  be  merged  with  Der  Biblioihekar. 

Buih  in  der  Zeit.  1:3. — Begegnung  mit  Spanien, 
Karl-August  Gdtz. 

Bucherei  und  Bildung.  VIII;  12,  IX:1,  2.— Die 
Rolle  det  Buchet  in  den  vertchiedenen  Lebenthreiten, 
Eduard  Spranger.— Hans  Freyer  on  the  book  exhibit 
Im  Brennpun^t:  Zeitgetchichte. — Erfahrungen  mit 
Boohmobilet,  Willi  Wendling. 

Buchertchiff.  VI:12-12a,  VII:1,  2.—Die  Kuntt  der 
Ertdhlung,  anon. — Anon,  in  memoriam  Gabricia  Mis- 
tral. — Anon,  on  Georg  Trakl. 

colloquium.  XI:I,  2,  i.—Von  Spinoaa  bit  Einstein, 
von  Heme  btt  Kafl^a,  Hermann  Levin  GoldKhmidt — 
Man  tapesiert  nicht  mehr  Kuntt,  Peter  Krieger.— 
Sehntucht  noth  dem  akfidemitchen  Dtetteitt,  anon. 

Deutsche  Bibliographie.  Dat  Deutsche  Buth.  1956:6. 

— “Auswahl  wichtiger  NeuerKheinungen." 

Deutsche  Literaturteitung.  LXXVILll,  12, — "Fur 
Kritik  der  internationalen  Wissenschaft." 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXXII:12,  LXXXIII;!,  2.— 
Saturtvissenschaft  und  Uteratur,  Peter  Bamm;  Uber 
Hemet  Gedtchte,  Golo  Mann;  Ernst  Alker  on  Use 
Langner. — Buchproduhtton  und  Buchmstrht  m  der 


tosvfetitchen  Besattungttone,  Karl  Rauch;  Zur  Gegen- 
wanssituation  det  tchongeittigen  Schnfttumt,  Richard 
Sexau;  Vergil  und  Holderlm,  Karl  Ker^nyi;  Else 
lMth.er- Sc  hitler  und  ihr  blauet  Klavier,  Marianne 
Kesting. — Amerihanitche  lntellel(luelle  von  Europa 
getehen,  Wilhelm  Rdpke;  Deutsche  Kultur  in  der 
Meinung  Amen^at,  Eric  Marcus;  Louise  von  Sachten- 
Weimar,  Carmen  Kahn-Wallerstein;  Michael  Gutten- 
brunner  on  Georg  Trakl. 

Dohumente.  XII :6,  XIIIil.- Po/»ircAe  Schrifttteller 
der  Gegenwart,  Oskar  Jan  TauKhinski. — Dat  Deuttch- 
landbild  der  Spamer,  Jos<  Luis  Aranguren;  Louis  Bar- 
jon  on  Camus's  La  chute. 

Erletenet.  1956:7. — “Die  Zeiuchrift  mit  welt- 
weitem  Horizont." 

Forum.  111:36,  IV:37,38. — Vom  Ahern  und  Veraiten 
der  Mutih,  Ernst  Krenek. — Franz  Taucher  on  Joseph 
Roth. — Endre  Enczi  on  the  role  of  Hungarian  writers 
in  the  October  1956  events;  Ungarn  und  die  fransd- 
tischen  Intellehtuellen,  Francois  Bondy;  Auf  dem 
Weg  turn  abstrahten  Theater,  Claus-Hcnning  Bach- 
mann;  Der  hetmhehe  farotlav  HaJe\,  Max  Brod. 

Die  Gegenwart.  XII: I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. — k.  on  Erich 
Maria  Remarque's  Der  tchwarte  Obelith- — Kauder- 
weltch,  t.g.—Friednch  Schlegel,  gu. — a.g.  on  pub¬ 
lisher  Jacob  Hegner. — Tolstoi — echt  und  faltch, 
M.V.B.;  "Die  Rauber,"  Mannheim  1957,  Dolf  Stern- 
berger;  Po<a,  Wilhelm  llausenstein. — k.  on  Bertolt 
Brecht's  Simone  Machard. 

gehort-geleten.  1956:12. — "Die  Manuskripte  der 
interessantesten  Sendungen.” 

Geitt  und  Tat.  XI;I2,  XII:1,  2.— Der  deuttche  Film 
und  tern  Publicum,  Gerhard  Schocneberner. — Zehn 
lahre  deutscher  Rundfunl(,  Walter  D.  Schultz. — 
Heinnch  Heine — enttellt  und  wirl(lich,  Arthur  Seehof. 

Historische  Zeittchrift.  CLXXXII:3.— Zw  Ge- 
schichte  von  Florent  im  Cmquecento,  Willy  Andreas; 
Die  Idee  det  europditchen  Gleichgewichts  bei  fohannet 
von  Muller,  Edgar  Bonjour;  Ober  Lenms  Anfinge, 
Peter  Scheibert;  Geittkirche  und  Rechttkirche,  Karl 
Bosl. 

Hochland.  XLIX:3.— Rainer  Specht  on  Mateo  Ale- 
min's  Gusmdn  von  Alfarache;  Friedrich  A.  Hansen- 
Ldve  on  Walter  Benjamin;  Werner  Richter  on  John  P, 
Marquand. 

Homo.  VII :4. — "Zeitschrift  fiir  die  vergleichende 
FoTKhung  am  Menschen." 

Humanitmut  und  Technik.  IV:2. — "Zeitschrift  zur 
ErfoTKhung  und  Pflege  der  Menschlichkeit." 

Institut  fitr  Autlandtbeaiehungen  Mitteilungen.  VI: 
7.— Belgium  issue.  Of  particular  interest  to  B.A.  read¬ 
ers  is  the  entire  section  "Dichtung  und  Sprache"  (do. 
272-287). 

Die  Kultur.  V:75,  76,  77,  78. — Hans  Werner  Rich¬ 
ter's  open  letter  to  Jean-Paul  Sartre. — Moderne  amen- 
kanitihe  Dramattk,  Edwin  Burr  Pettet.— J,  H.  m  me- 
mortam  Arturo  Toscanini. — Getprich  mit  Georg  Lu- 
kact,  Viktor  Woroszylski. 

Uteraturanteiger.  VII :!.— "Fiir  das  allgemeine  wis- 
senschaftliche  Schrifttum/AuswahIberichL” 

Merkur.  X:12,  XI :1,  2. —  Vom  deutschen  Roman, 
Max  Rychner;  Henry  Govertt  on  Carl  Zuckmayer; 
Hermann  Broths  theoretitche  Schriften,  Karl  August 
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Horn. — Hant  Banzigrr  on  Kafka'i  Der  Bau;  Wand- 
lungrn  des  txpreaioniimut,  Werner  Hofmann. — 
Madfleme  und  Andrf  (itde,  Jean  Schlumbergcr;  Dte 
Frage  der  lakralen  Sprache,  Curt  Hohoff;  Mansoni 
und  Nievo,  Karl  Augun  Horit;  Carl  Rothe  on  Hant 
CaroMa. 

Der  Monat.  IX;99,  100,  101. — Ungarns  Augenl>licJ( 
der  Freiheii,  Fran^oit  Bondy;  Bilang  det  Moxart- 
lahret,  Horn  Koegicr;  Max  Rychncr  on  the  Hof* 
mannnhal-Burckhardc  corretpondcncc. — Rudolf  Har* 
tung  on  Hant  Egon  Holthuien't  Dae  St  fuff;  Hant 
Sahl  on  Richard  Friedenthal't  Die  Well  in  der  Sun- 
tchale;  Ckxly  Sutcr  on  Giinthrr  Weitcnborn. — Kivarolt 
lunger — oder  Jungeri  Rtporol?  Herbert  Liithy;  Hell- 
mut  laetrich  on  |ochcn  Klepper't  diariet. 

Muiteriprache.  1956:12,  1957:1,  2. — Dot  Komiiche 
in  der  Sprache,  Wolf  Sluyterman  v.  Langeweyde; 
Heines  Lnrelei  und  thr  Urhild,  Harald  Woerth. — Max 
F.ylh  und  die  Muuersprache,  Rudolf  Max  Heegc. — 
S|>ecial  ittue  on  Sprache  in  der  evangelischen  Kirche, 
Gutlav  E.ntz,  et  al. 

Neue  Deutsche  Uieratur.  IV:8. — Heine  und  Polen, 
Roman  Kartt;  Urtula  Miinchow  on  Erich  Weinert; 
(iedanften  urn  den  alien  Fontane,  F.  |.  Raddatz. 

Das  Neue  lournal.  Vl:l,  2,  3,  4,  5. — “Aktuellet  und 
Wittentwertet  in  Wort  und  Bild.”  (Formerly:  Bon¬ 
ner  Hefie). 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  LXV11:4. — Special  tectUm 
on  Thomat  Mann  (Therxlor  Heuti,  et  al.);  Albert 
Schulze  Vellinghauten  on  Jean  Cocteau. 

Dte  Neue  Schau.  XV11:12,  XV1I1:1,  2,  l.—Macht 
und  Ohnmathi  des  Wories,  Eugen  Kutch;  Franz 
Heinrich  P<jhl  on  Rilke. — Hant  Katdorff  in  me- 
monam  Ludwig  Klaget. — Otkar  Beyer  on  painter 
Karl  Schmidt-RottlufT. — Bernhard  Martin  on  Paul 
Gerhardt. 

Philosophisches  lahrhuch  der  Gdrres-Gesellschaft. 
Vol.  64. — Topical  tcholarly  articlet,  mainly  on  philo- 
tophical,  theological,  hittorical,  and  artittic  tubjeett. 

Die  Politische  Meinung.  1956:7,  1957:  8,  9. — 
“Monatihefte  fiir  Fragen  der  Zeit." 

Das  Schonste.  1956:9,  10,  11. — “Die  Monatttchrift 
fur  alle  Freundc  der  tthdnen  Kiintte." 

Schweixer  But her-Zeilung.  XV:  1,  2. — Moderns  Psy- 
chologie  und  Glauhe,  Stefan  Sonnt. — Beim  Lesen 
Rohert  Walsers,  Konrad  Banniger. 

Schweixer  lournal.  XX111:1,  2,  3. — Bucher — in 
wenigen  Zeilen,  anon. — Mainly  on  culitury  topict. — 
Mainly  on  houting. 

Schweixer  Monatshelie.  XXXVLIO,  11,  12. — 

Thomas  Manns’ leixies  Werl{,  Paul  Altenberg;  Arthur 
Hany  on  Albin  Zollinger. — Zur  Psychologie  des  Fern- 
sehens,  Arnold  Weber.— Frrtor  Hugos  Erlebnis  der 
Schweix,  Hantret  Jacobi;  tupplement  Gegenwart  und 
Zu^unlt,  C.  G.  Jung. 

Schweixer  Rundschau.  LV1:10,  \\-\2.— -Gertrud 
von  le  Fort,  Dichlenn  der  Geichichie,  Hugo  Bruggit- 
ter. — Ittue  devoted  to  problemt  of  the  “Big  City.” 

Sinn  und  Form.  VIII  :5-6. — Oherichreitung  und  in- 
leniiidisretchtie  Menschwelt  in  der  Mutil(,  Erntt 
Bloch;  Psychologie  und  Uieraiurwiisenschall,  Wil- 
lum  Rote;  Dte  Uuellen  der  Voil(sdichtung,  Pierre- 
Louit  Flouquet;  Uher  Herne,  Roman  Kartt. 


Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXXII:3,  4,  5. — Hubert  Becher, 
S.J.  on  Gertrud  von  le  Fort. — Piuchl(ins  Verhdltnis 
xur  Religion,  Johann  Kr.ibetz. — Ignatius  und  das  Buch, 
Hubert  Becher,  S.J.;  Moderns  chnstliche  Kunsi,  Her¬ 
bert  Schade,  S.J. 

Texts  und  Zeichen.  11:6,  111:1. — Ruc^l>licl(end  au} 
den  Surrealismut,  Theodor  W.  Adorno;  Adamovt 
Doppelspiel,  Bernard  Dort;  Die  afrUanische  Kultur 
und  die  Freiheit,  Janheinz  Jahn. — Zertchwatxie  Dich- 
tung,  Walter  Mutchg;  Die  Ak^tualitat  der  Hegelschen 
Asthetik.,  Max  Bente;  Heinrich  Boll  on  Arno  Schmidt't 
Dm  steinerne  Herx;  Hant  Magnut  Enzentberger  on 
ffenry  Miller;  Helmut  Heittenbiittel  on  Ingeborg 
Bachmann;  Metamorphosen  der  modernen  schwedt- 
schen  Literatur,  Gunter  Klingmann. 

Universiias.  XI:12,  X1I:1,  2. — Ernst  lunger  und  die 
angeltdchsiiche  Lileraiurttriiil^,  Augutt  Clou. — Die 
moderns  Kuntt  und  die  Wirl;lichl(eit,  Emil  Preetoriut; 
Beethoven,  Joteph  Schmidt-Gorg. — Das  Kollel(tiv  und 
der  Eintelne,  Karl  Jatpert;  Die  Schnjtrollen  vom  To- 
ten  Meer  und  ihre  Bedeulung,  Karl  Georg  Kuhn;  Will 
Grohmann  on  Fa-ntt  Barlach. 

Verlags-Praxis.  111:12,  IV:  1,  2. — Article!  pertaining 
to  all  atpeett  of  publishing. 

Vierleliahrshelte  tiir  Zeitgeschichte.  V:l. — Ge- 
tchichte  und  Getchichtswitienichalt,  Hermann  Heim- 
pel;  Mussolini  und  Deutschland  1922-1921,  Falgar  R. 
Roten;  Antidemo^ratisches  Denizen  in  der  Weimarer 
RepuhlH,  Kurt  Sontheimer. 

Wehslimmen.  XXV:12,  XXVLl,  2.— Dr.  K.  on 
Carl  Zuckmayer  at  tixty;  Peter  Hornung  on  young 
German  writing  tince  1945  (concl.). — K.  Wolff  on 
Erhart  Kattner;  G.  Pallmann  on  Pietro  Aretino;  anon, 
on  Gerd  Gaiter. — Willi  Fehte  on  Gerhart  Pohl;  Die 
xehnte  Muse,  Werner  Kukwid;  Kabarett  xsvischen 
xwei  Stiihlen,  Thaddaus  Troll;  Hannt  Arent  on  Wal¬ 
ter  Bauer;  Der  Priesterroman,  Dr.  Rendenbach. 

Welt  und  Wort.  XI:  12.  XII  :1,  2.— Das  Alterswer^ 
Hans  Albrecht  Mosers,  Fritz  Kndller;  Simon  Glat’t 
telf-portrait. — Vom  Leben  der  Sprache  in  dieser  Zetl, 
Friedrich  SchreyvogI;  Herbert  Hupka  on  Max  Her- 
mann-Neitte;  Carossas  letxte  Dichtung,  Jotef  Muhl- 
berger;  Ennnerungen  an  Federico  Garcia  Lorca,  Hell- 
mut  Drawt-Tychten;  autobiographical  tketch  by  Carl 
Zuckmayer. — Vom  Aul  und  Ab  literanscher  Stromun- 
gen,  Fritz  Kndller;  Jotef  Miihlberger  on  Ippolito 
Nievo't  Pisana;  Hermann  Katack't  telf-portrait. 

Wirbendes  Wort.  VII  :2. — Dichtung  und  Deutung, 
johannet  Pteiffer. 

Wort  in  der  Zeit.  11:11,  12,  III:  1,  2.  3.— Fritz 
Diettrich  on  Martin  Buber;  Gerhard  Frittch  on  Chri- 
ttine  Butta. — Fritz  Utinger  on  Rudolf  Kattner;  Rudolf 
Kattner  on  Rainer  Maru  Rilke. — Wieland  &hmied 
on  Theodor  Kramer;  Reporter  oder  Dichler?  Rudolf 
Henz;  Alfred  Holzinger  on  Rudolf  Stibill. — Georg 
Tra^l,  Wilhelm  Alt;  Kennxeichen  moderner  Lyril(, 
Erntt  Jurgal. — Begegnungen  mil  Theodor  Daubler, 
Fritz  Diettrich;  Rudolf  Bayr  on  present  day  Austrian 
writing  in  the  provinces;  Kurt  Lothar  Tank  on  Robert 
Mutil't  diariet,  aphorisms,  essays,  and  addresses. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  X:ll-12,  X1:I,  2. — Library  ar¬ 
ticlet  and  txM>k  reviews. 

Zeitschrift  tiir  Deutsche  Philologie.  LXXVI:L — 
Indra,  Thor  und  Heracles,  Franz  Rolf  Schroder; 
Schuld  und  Siihne  in  Hartmanns  "Gregorius"  und  in 
der  fruhscholasuschen  Theologte,  Hildegard  Nobel. 
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Zdtwende—Die  Neue  Pure  he.  XXVIII:!,  2,  3.— 
Der  Embruch  des  Techmschen  in  die  Mutik.,  Joachim 
E.  Bcrendt. — Friedrich  Langenfass  on  Luther  litera¬ 
ture  during  the  last  decade. — Dat  Ende  des  protestanti- 
schen  Indtvtdualismus,  Reinoid  von  Thadden-Trieg- 
lafT. 

Die  Zukunft.  1956:12,  1957:1. — Political  articles 
and  book  reviews. — Die  Aussenseiter  werden  Klassi- 
h,er,  Hans  Heinz  HahnI. 

Spanish 

dhside.  XXI:I. — Una  Hama  aJ  viento.  Porfirio  Barba 
Jacob,  Alfonso  Junco;  Correspondencia  (VII),  Ray¬ 
mond  Foulche-Delbosc,  Alfonso  Reyes. 

America.  XLIX:  1-2-3,  L:  1-2-3. — La  regiSn  de  los 
bosques,  Abraham  Arias  Larreta;  l^iras  mexicanat, 
Carlos  Jinesta;  Canarios  en  el  Nuevo  Mundo,  Felix 
Duarte;  Juana,  la  grande,  Julieta  Carrera. — La  novela 
y  su  tiemea,  Ciro  Alegria;  Perionalidad  y  obra  poitica 
de  Mariano  Brull,  Dora  Isella  Russell;  El  espiritu  de 
Erasmo  en  el  Nuevo  Mundo,  Enrique  de  Gandla. 

Armas  y  l^tras.  Xlll:7,  8. — El  prodigio  Motors, 
Juan  Antonio  Diaz  Durin;  E!  teatro  en  Italia,  Juliin 
Gillego;  E!  teatro  en  Grecia,  Juliin  Gillego;  Don  Al- 
Jonso  de  America,  Pedro  Juan  Labarthe. — Lo  que  un 
estudiante  etpera  de  la  poesia,  Jean  Bessalel;  Cincuenta 
afios  de  Aljonso  Keyes  escritor,  Juan  Carlos  Ghiano. 

Asomante.  XII:3,  4. — Short  stories  by  Emilio  S. 
Belaval,  Tomis  Blanco,  Emilio  Diaz  Valcarcel,  Abe- 
lardo  Diaz  Alfaro,  et  al. — Ortega,  /oven,  Federico  de 
Onis;  Kecuerdos  de  Ortega,  Jose  Gaos;  other  articles 
on  Ortega  by  Emilio  S.  Belaval,  G.  1.  Geers,  Maria 
Teresa  Babin,  et  al. 

Bibliograma.  No.  16. — Detpedida  a  Vicente  Bar- 
bieri,  Josi  Luis  Romero;  Notas  de  un  critico,  Juan 
Carlos  Ghiano;  E!  paisa/e  en  nuestra  lileralura  (I), 
Augusto  Raul  ('ortazar;  Lugones  y  lot  criticos,  Lucilo 
Oriz;  Pablo  Kojat  Pat,  Jos6  Luis  Lanuza. 

Cicl6n.  11:6. — Freud  y  la  literatura,  Lionel  Trilling; 
Freud  a  lot  den  anot,  Enrique  Collado  Portal;  Mau¬ 
rice  Blanchot  on  Freud. 

Cienciat  Sodalet.  VII  :38. — Tendendas  actualet  de 
la  investigaadn  arqueoldgica  en  AmSnea  Latina, 
Clifford  Evans;  El  campetino  haitiano  y  tu  gobierno, 
Jean  L.  Comhaire. 

Criterio.  XXIX:1271,  1272-73-74,  1275-76,  1277. 
— El  estado  impersonal,  Francisco  F.duardo  Trusso. — 
Christmas  number.  La  Biblia  y  el  origen  de!  hombre, 
Jorge  Mejia;  Juan  Kamdn  y  tu  premia,  Francisco  Luis 
Bernirdez. — Apunte  barojiano,  Francisco  Luis  Bernir- 
dez. — Pierre-Hcnri  Simon  on  La  chute  by  Albert 
Camus. 

Cuadernot.  Nos.  22,  23. — De  grata  recordaddn 
(Juan  Valera  y  Alberto  Jimenez),  Am6rico  Castro; 
Vigenda  de  lo  etpahol  en  Amirica,  Jorge  Mahach; 
Aspectos  de  la  dvilitaddn,  Aldous  Huxley;  Encuentro 
con  don  Miguel,  S.  Serrano  Ponccia;  Unamuno  y  la 
idea  de  la  realidad,  )oU  Ferrator  Mora;  Juan  KamSn 
Jimenet,  poeta  maxima,  Eugenio  Florit;  Pio  Baro/a  y 
su  obra,  Ramon  Sender;  Cuatro  tight  de  poesia  his- 
panoameruana,  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade. — Homenaje 
a  Gabriela  Mistral,  Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  Germin  Ar- 
ciniegas,  Luis  Alberto  Sinchez,  Romulo  Gallegos, 
Jorge  Carrera  Andrade. 

Etpiral.  VII  :64. — Odo  y  creaddn,  Clemente  Air6; 
Hombre  y  tiempo  en  las  dot  Amdicat,  Waldo  Ross. 


Estudiot  Americanos.  XII:57-58. — La  mutica  en 
Minas  Gerais  durante  el  tiglo  XVIII,  Francisco  Curt 
Lange;  El  tema  de  AJnea  en  la  literatura  antillana, 
R.  G.  Coulthard. 

El  Heraldo  Sabaneho.  111:2. — Articles  on  don 
Modesto  Cordero  Rodriguez  by  Jos^  R.  Cordero  LtSpez, 
Manuel  G.  Nin,  Samuel  Irizarry,  et  al. 

Humanitas.  111:7. — Ortega  y  la  idea  de  la  todedad, 
Jos6  Ferrator  Mora;  Aspectos  metajiticot  en  el  penta- 
miento  de  Unamuno,  Arturo  Garcia  Astrada;  Origen 
cldtico  de!  renacimiento,  Federico  Borghini;  Vida  y 
obra  de  Almajuerte,  Vicente  Atilio  Billone. 

Ibirica.  1V:12,  V:l,  2,  3. — Salvador  de  Madariaga 
(concl.),  Angel  del  Rio;  El  inconjormitmo  de  las 
nuevat  generacionet,  Ignacio  Iglesias;  excerpt  from 
La  era  de  Trujillo,  Jesiis  de  Galindez. — Pio  Baro/a  "El 
hombre  malo  de  Itxea,"  Antonio  Otero  Seco;  Menbn- 
det  Pelayo,  la  conjutidn  y  la  contpiraciSn,  Ramdn 
Sender;  Galindez  cont. — Gabriela  Mistral,  Victoria 
Kent;  interview  with  Salvador  de  Madariaga;  Galin¬ 
dez  cont. — Apelacidn  a  lot  estudiantet  universitarios: 
Im  vot  de  Joti  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Eduardo  Ortega  y 
Gasset. 

indice  de  artet  y  letras.  X:94,  95-96. — Freud:  Sut 
taltot  y  paradofat,  Juan  J.  L6pez  Ibor;  El  patdotismo 
de  Orgeta  y  Gasset,  Rafael  P6rez  Delgado. — Lot  ex- 
trahot,  FraneiKo  Perez  Navarro;  Men^ndet  Pelayo  en 
1956,  ]f)th  Marfa  Garcia  F.scudero;  alto  articles  by 
Juliin  Izquierdo,  Gregorio  Marafidn,  John  Lynch, 
Pedro  Siinz  Rodriguez,  et  al.,  on  Men^ndez  y  Pelayo; 
El  teatro  mat  pobre  de  Paris,  Joaquin  Jordi. 

Injormacionet  Danetat.  1956:10,  1957:11. — Una 
biblia  al  Jretco,  Ib  Sinding  Jensen. — La  confianta 
popular  y  el  poder  ettatal,  Stephan  Hurwitz. 

l^trat  del  Ecuador.  XI:  105. — El  arte  optimista  y 
antitrdgico  de  Motors,  Gyorgy  Rayki;  A  lot  cincuenta 
allot  de  Ibsen,  Pedro  Jorge  Vera;  Cartas  de  Gabriela 
Mistral  a  Benjamin  Carridn  ( 1927-1955), 

El  Libro.  VIII:90-92. — Rol  del  perioditmo  y  de  la 
literatura  en  la  cultura  de  lot  pueblos,  Gabriel  V.  Or¬ 
tiz;  anon,  on  Pio  Baroja;  anon,  on  Juan  Ram6n 
Jimenez. 

El  IJbro  y  el  Pueblo.  XIX;23. — Brief  sketches  of 
Spanish  and  Spanish-American  novelists  Jorge  Fer- 
retis,  Mauricio  Magdaleno,  Maria  Luisa  Ocampo, 
Juan  Rulfo,  Luis  Spota,  Agustin  YiAez,  Ciro  Alegria, 
Carmen  laiforet,  Eduardo  Mallea,  Manuel  Rojas,  and 
many  others.  ^ 

Mundo  Hitpdnico.  IX:105,  X:106. — Juan  Rum6n, 
el  andalut  universal,  Marti  Sancho;  El  Nobel  en  la 
clinica  y  muerte  de  Zenobia,  E.  N.  E. — El  "No-Gal(u" 
japonit,  Fernando  Garcia  Gutierrez. 

La  Nueva  Democraaa.  XXXVI  :4,  XXXVII:  1.— 
Ionesco  y  el  teatro  vanguarditia,  Juan-Jacobo  Bajarlia; 
El  Jatalismo  en  la  obra  de  Marta  Brunet,  Victor  M. 
Valenzuela;  El  centenario  de  Mendndet  Pelayo,  Luis 
Amador  Sinchez;  Im  literatura  y  mi  generacidn, 
Romualdo  Brughetti;  Kecordacidn  de  Maridtegui, 
Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. — Gabriela,  jedmo  te  recuerdol 
Pedro  Juan  Labarthe;  Adidt  a  Zenobia  Camprubi  de 
Jiminet,  Gast6n  Figueira;  Cuba  en  la  vida  y  en  la 
obra  de  Eugenio  Maria  de  llostot,  Gregrjry  Rabassa; 
Ortega  y  la  idea  de  Dios,  Jos^  D.  Camacho;  Huidobro, 
poeta  dijamado,  Antonio  de  Undurraga. 

Nueva  Re  vista  de  Filologia  Hitpdnica.  X:2. — Notsu 
de  linguistica  italo- hitpdnica,  con  ocasidn  de  dot 
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libro!  nuevot,  )oan  Curominat;  Dimemionet  ettiticai 
de  lat  "Cartat  marruecat,"  John  B.  Hughes. 

Repista  dt  Eitudtos  Politico/.  Nos.  89,  90. — Crisis 
de  la  polUua  como  aencta  moral,  Luts  Sinchez  Agesu. 
— Factores  itmeos  de  la  anarquia  hispanoamericana, 
lulio  Icaza  Tigerino. 

Revt/la  de  Filosofia.  XV;58-59. — ^Ftld/ofo  Menin- 
det  Pelayo?  Adolfo  Munoz  Alonso;  La  orientacidn 
filo/dfica  de  Menindet  Pelayo,  Constantino  Lascaris 
Oicnncno;  La  filosofia  espahola  en  la  segunda  mitad 
del  sigh  XIX,  Ramon  Ceftal,  S.).;  Don  Juan  Valera, 
fildsofo,  |uan  Zaragucta. 

Revt/ia  Eiuatoriana  de  Educaei6n.  VIII  :4i,  42.— 
EnseAanta  de  idtomas  extranjeros,  Carlos  Romo  Di- 
Vila. —  V trtuahdades  de  la  biografia,  Fernando  Chaves; 
El  maestro  Pedro  Henriquex  UreAa,  Jaime  Barrera  B.; 
Don  Andris  Bello,  maestro  de  Hispanoamirica,  G.  Al¬ 
fredo  Jicome. 

Repista  Fhspdnua  Moderna.  XXII  :3-4. — Alfonso 
Reyes:  vtda  y  obra,  Andr^  Iduarte,  Eugenio  Florit, 
Olga  Blondet;  Cartas  iniditas  de  Antonio  Machado  a 
Unamuno  (cont.),  Manuel  Garcia  Blanco;  Itinerario 
de  Pablo  Neruda,  Carlos  D.  Hamilton;  Ijs  literatura 
etpabola  Iremendi/ta  y  su  nexo  con  el  extstencialtsmo, 
Olga  P.  Ferrer. 

Repista  Nactonal  de  Cultura.  XVIILI 17-1 18.— 
Menindex  y  Pelayo  leido  otra  pex,  Mariano  Piedn- 
Salas;  Menindex  Pelayo  ante  la  obra  de  Bello,  Pedro  P. 
Harnola,  S.).;  Panorama  de  la  actual  literatura  uru- 
guaya,  Hugo  Emilio  Pedemonte;  Guillermo  Mordn: 
El  pentad  or  y  el  esentor,  Simdn  Romero  Lozano; 
Federica  de  Ritter  on  Walter  Month's  work  on  the 
sonnet;  Poesia  drahe,  Jacobo  Bentata. 

Repista  Shell.  V:2I. — Celebrating  its  fifth  anniver¬ 
sary.  Veintiseis  cartas  del  Libertador,  ).  L.  Salcedo- 
Bastardo;  Dos  siglos  de  filosofia  colonial  en  Vene- 
xuela  (1638-1800),  Juan  David  Garcia  Bacca;  Imagen 
de  Moxart,  Mariano  Picdn-Salas. 

Sur.  No.  243. — Pardbola  del  palacio,  Jorge  Luis 
Borges;  Comentario  tardio  sobre  Simone  de  Beaupoir, 
Rosa  Chacel;  Josd  Luis  Rios  Patrdn  on  Vicente  Bar- 
bieri;  tiuillermu  de  Torre  on  Mariano  Picdn-Salas. 

La  Torre.  IV;14,  V:17. — Amirico  Castro  y  la 
realidad  histdnia  de  Espaha,  J.  Rubia  Barcia;  Aproxi- 
matidn  a  IJger,  Damiin  Carlos  Baydn;  La  "Numan- 
eta"  de  Cerpantes,  Max  Aub;  Hispanoamirica  y  el 
mundo  occidental,  I.eopoldo  Zea;  Salpador  Brau,  pre¬ 
cursor  de  una  sotiologia  americana,  Eugenio  Fernin- 
dez  Mendez. — Theologia  diaboli,  F.  H.  Heinemann; 
/at  prosa  artistic  a  de  l^opoldo  Lugones  en  "La  guerra 
gaucha,"  Allen  W.  Phillips;  Un  mito  poitico  y  social 
del  Quattrocento:  la  ITimapera,  Pierre  Francastel. 

Unipersidad  (del  Litoral).  No.  33. — El  General 
San  Martin,  un  hombre  extraordinano,  Ernesto  Florit; 
El  cancionero  argentino,  Jos<  M.  Massini  Ezeurra; 
Sarmiento  y  las  bibliotecas  populares,  iXimingo  Buono- 
core;  Temdtua  griega  en  el  teatro  contempordneo 
franc  is,  Roberto  Rey  Rios;  Sobre  una  paloracidn  del 
pensamiento  de  Heidegger,  Angel  Jorge  Casarcs. 

Unipersidad  de  San  Francisco  Xapter.  XVII  :4 1-42. 
— Ideas  sobre  la  Unipersidad,  Enrique  Vargas  Sivila; 
El  doctor  Pedro  Vicente  CaAete  y  su  "Historia  fisica 
y  politica  de  Potosi,"  Gunnar  Mendoza  L.;  La  napidad 
en  Bolipia.  Musica,  danxa,  costumbres,  Julia  Elena 
Fortun. 


English 

Accent.  XVlIil. — Imagery  and  Uniperse  in  Dylan 
Thomas's  “18  Poems,"  Jacob  Korg;  Richard  B.  Vowles 
on  Martin  A.  Hansen;  "In  the  Penal  Colony":  Varia¬ 
tions  on  a  Theme  by  Octape  Mirbeau,  Wayne  Burns; 
Ulrich  Wcisstcin  reviews  Erika  Mann's  Das  letxte 
fahr. 

The  ACLS  Newsletter.  VII :3. — Some  Thoughts  on 
Humanists  and  the  Mass  Media,  Paul  L.  MacKcndrick. 

Africa  South.  1:2. — Articles  on  South  African  pub¬ 
lic  questions. 

American  Heritage.  VI1I:2. — The  Man  iVho  Killed 
Custer,  Stanley  Vestal;  Perry  Miller  on  Margaret 
Fuller. 

American  Poetry  Magaxine.  XXXVII :4. — “A  Project 
of  the  American  Literary  Association.” 

American  Quarterly.  VIII:3,  4. — The  Heroines  of 
Henry  Adams,  Edward  N.  Saveth;  John  Galt’s  Amer¬ 
ica,  (.:harles  E.  Shain;  English  Worhs  of  Sepenteenth- 
Century  Indians,  Walter  T.  Meserve. — "Miss  Lonely- 
hearts":  The  Imagery  of  Nightmare  (on  Nathanael 
West),  James  F.  Light;  Berhshire's  Golden  Age,  Rich¬ 
ard  D.  Birdsall;  Crane's  "Rend"  War  in  His  Short 
Stories,  E.  R.  Hagcmann;  The  Stamp  Act  in  Satire, 
Bruce  Ingham  Granger. 

The  Amencan-Scandinapian  Repiew.  XLV:1. — 
Matti  Aihio,  Kristian  Nissen. 

The  American  Scholar.  XXVI  :1,  2. — Robert  Wheel¬ 
er  on  David  Riesman's  The  Lonely  Crowd;  History 
and  Historical  Nopels,  Jay  Williams;  John  Linehan 
on  Santayana. — The  New  Compassion  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Nopel,  Edmund  Fuller;  Tarhtngton  and  the 
I920's,  Winfield  Townley  Scott. 

The  American  Society  Legion  of  Honor  Magaxine. 
XXVII  :4. — The  Spiritual  Values  of  Contemporary 
France,  Jean  Canu;  Recent  Posthumous  Proust  Publi¬ 
cations,  Albert  J.  Salvan;  In  Search  of  the  Pure 
"Ricit,"  Robert  Champigny;  Restif  de  la  Bretonne: 
Prophet  and  Precursor,  Marc  Chadourne;  Louis  joupet 
and  His  Reflections  on  the  Theatre  (ll),  H^l^ne  Har- 
vitt. 

Amincas.  VIII;  12,  IX;  1,  2,  3. — New  Argentine 
literature,  Bernardo  Verbitsky. — Reafe,  My  Home 
Town,  Gilberto  Freyre;  Adolfo  Soldrzano  Diaz  on  the 
Inter-American  Music  Center. — Children’s  Theater  in 
Rio,  Maria  Clara  Machado. — Maru  de  Lourdes  Tei- 
xeira  reviews  recent  Brazilian  books. 

The  Antioch  Repiew.  XVI  ;4. — Heinrich  Heine, 
Harry  Steinhauer;  Freud  and  the  Changing  Present, 
Erling  Eng;  Malcolm  Bradbury  on  F.  R.  Leavis. 

Approach.  No.  22. — Psyche's  Celebration:  Notes  on 
William  Jay  Smith,  Carroll  Arnett. 

The  Armenian  Repiew.  IX  :4. — Sopiet  Armenia 
After  Stalin,  Mary  Matossian. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXVlLll,  12,  XX VIII Parnell 
Bradbury  on  Bernard  Shaw;  The  Spirit  and  Substance 
of  Indian  Philosophy  (1),  P.  Nagaraja  Rao. — Rao 
concl. — Indian  Culture  in  Indonesia,  H.  I.  S.  Kanwar; 
Apanindranath  Tagore’s  Concept  of  Art,  Sudhir  Ku¬ 
mar  Nandi. 

The  Atlantic.  CXCIX;1,  2,  3. — Mailing  and  Judg¬ 
ing  Poetry,  W.  H.  Auden. — Whas  Russian  Students 
Thinh,  Merle  Fainsod. — The  Artist  as  a  Young  Man: 
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Letters  of  fames  foyce,  Stuart  Gilbert,  ed.;  The  Future 
of  Americtttt  Opera,  Lincoln  Kirstein;  Perspective  of 
Germany:  An  Atlantic  Supplement.  Of  iprcial  inter¬ 
est  to  B.A.  readers:  A  Literature  in  Transition,  Hans 
Egon  Holthusen;  Artists  and  Old  Age,  Gottfried 
Benn  (t);  Postwar  Theater,  Friedrich  Luft;  German 
Musical  Life,  Hans  H.  StuckenKhmidt;  Albert  Schulze 
Vellinghausen  on  painting,  sculpture,  architecture. 

BlacKfriars.  XXXVIII :442,  443,  444.— Religious  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Booh,s  and  Bookmen.  11:4,  5,  6. — Conspiracy 
Against  the  Novel,  John  McCormick;  Oswell  Blake- 
ston  on  Thomas  Hardy;  John  Atkins  on  Oscar  Wilde. 
— John  Atkins  on  John  Ruskin;  Kay  Collier  on  H.  G. 
Wells. — John  Atkins  on  Rudyard  Kipling;  anon,  on 
Simone  de  Beauvoir's  Let  mandarins. 

Book*  from  the  U.S.A.  1:1,  2,  .  .  a  new  pub¬ 

lication  that  will  try  to  describe  each  month  some  of 
the  imporunt  books  published  in  the  U.S.A." 

Canadian  Author  Cr  Bookman.  XXXII :3. — Sym¬ 
posium  Should  Authors  Publish  Their  Own  Book*"? 

The  Central  Literary  Magazine.  XXXVIII  :7. — The 
Mystery  of  Dedication  (1),  Eric  Knight. 

Chinese  Literature.  1957:1. — Kuan  Han-ching — 
Outstanding  Dramatist  of  the  Yuan  Dynasty,  Wang 
Chi'ssu. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  V;3. — Hollywood  Hunts 
the  White  Whale  (on  Moby  Dick),  Tyrus  Hillway. 

Commentary.  XXIII:1,  2,  3. — Radicalism  in  the 
American  Novel,  Richard  Chase;  Pagan  Symbols  in 
Jewish  Antiquity,  Erwin  R.  Goodenough. — Herman 
Melville  in  Jerusalem:  Excerpts  from  a  Journal,  Sho- 
lom  J.  Kahn. — Neo-Conservatism  and  American  Ut- 
erasure,  Richard  Chase;  Letter  to  a  Yiddish  Drama¬ 
tist  (on  Jacob  Gordin),  Simeon  Strunsky;  Freud,  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  Social  Reality,  Will  ficrberg. 

Comparative  Uterature.  VIII :4. — Lope  de  Vega 
and  "Las  Lagrimas  de  la  Madalena,"  Perry  J.  Powers; 
The  Imperfect  Tense  in  the  "Poema  del  Cid,"  Stephen 
Gilman;  Montaigne,  Reader  of  Plato,  Frederick  Keller- 
mann;  The  Rhetoric  of  Ineffability:  Toward  a  Defi¬ 
nition  of  Mystical  Poetry,  Lowry  Nelson,  Jr. 

Confluence.  V:4. — Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Liberalism  (concl.),  a  symposium. 

Cross  Currents.  VII:1. — Religious  articles. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXXVI  ;4. — Flowers  in 
Shakespeare,  A.  J.  Wm.  Myers;  America's  Premier 
"First  Night" — 1606  (on  Lescarbot's  Neptune's  The¬ 
atre),  F.  Fraser  Bond;  T.  N.  S.  Lennam  on  Rupert 
Brooke's  The  Great  Lover. 

Diogenes.  No.  16. — African-Negro  Aesthetics,  Leo¬ 
pold  S6dar  Senghor;  Marvels  and  Divination  in  An¬ 
cient  Italy,  Raymond  Bloch;  The  Hobo:  Myths  and 
Realities,  Alexandre  Vexiiard. 

Dissent.  IV:  1. — With  the  Yiddish  Writers  in  Si¬ 
beria,  Bernard  Turner;  Letter  to  Russian  Writers,  jean- 
Paul  Sartre. 

Drama.  No.  43. — The  English  Mystery  Plays, 
E.  Martin  Browne. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXXII:  1. — Verse  Chronicle, 
Padraic  Fallon;  The  Enchanted  Land:  Play  in  Three 
Acts,  George  Fitzmaurice. 


Eastern  World.  X:12,  Xl:l,  2. — Covering  S.  E. 
Asia,  Far  East,  Pacific. 

Encounter.  VIII: I,  3. — "On  Margate  Sands  .  .  .“: 
An  Autobiographical  Fragment,  Colin  Wilson. — From 
Clarissa  to  Temple  Drake:  Women  and  Love  in  the 
Clastic  Amentan  Novel,  Leslie  A.  Fiedler;  Scarlet 
Eminence:  A  Study  of  the  Poetry  of  Hugh  Mac- 
Diarmid,  Burns  Singer;  Cizanne  and  Hu  Critics, 
Lawrence  Alloway. 

Envoy.  11:2,  3,  4. — The  Kalighat  Bazaar  Paintings. 
Krishna  Riboud. — Robin  Denniston  on  Father  Hud¬ 
dleston. — Centenary  of  Indian  University  Education, 
Samuel  Mathai;  India  and  Africa:  An  Ancient  Part¬ 
nership,  Basil  Davidson. 

Epoch.  VIII:  1. — "A  Quarterly  of  Contemporary 
Literature.” 

Etc.  XIV:  1. — Uterature  as  Role-Playing,  Doris 
Garey;  Toward  a  Humanistic  Psychology,  A.  H.  Mas- 
low;  The  Learning  of  Symbolic  Behavior  and  Its  Im¬ 
portance  to  Education,  Richard  Dettering;  General 
Semantics  in  an  Interdisciplinary  Educational  Pro¬ 
gram,  Elwood  Murray,  James  E.  Perdue. 

The  European.  VIII:5,  6,  IX:1. — Cahir  Healy  re¬ 
views  De  Valera  and  the  March  of  a  Nation  by  Mary  C. 
Bromage;  Michael  Harald  reviews  Arthur  Koestler  by 
John  Atkins  and  A  Study  of  George  Orwell  by  Chris¬ 
topher  Hollis. — Cohn  Wilton's  "The  Outsider,"  anon. 
— Jean  Anouilh's  "Pauvre  Bitos,"  Jacques  Brousse; 
D.M.  reviews  Avrahm  Yarmolinsky's  Dostoevsky:  Hi* 
Ufe  and  An. 

European- Atlantic  Review.  VI  :4. — "First  Journal 
of  the  Atlantic  Community." 

Evergreen  Review.  1:1. — After  Budapest,  Jean-Paul 
Sartre;  Georg  Buchner,  Michael  Hamburger;  On 
"Lady  Chatterley's  Jjover,"  Mark  Schorer. 

Here  tr  Now.  Nos.  55,  56,  57. — "New  Zealand's 
Independent  Monthly  Review." 

The  Hibben  Journal.  LV:2. — After-Thought*  on 
Freud,  E.  S.  Waterhouse;  Myth,  Metaphysics  and 
Reality,  B.  M.  G.  Reardon;  Recent  Continental  The¬ 
ology,  E.  L.  Allen. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  IX:10,  11,  12, — “A 
monthly  report  on  developments  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Latin  America.” 

The  Hudson  Review.  IX:4. — The  Great  Grasp  of 
Unreason,  R.  P.  Blackmur;  B.  L.  Reid  on  Richardson's 
Pamela;  Pound,  "Haiku"  and  the  Image,  F.arl  Miner; 
The  New  Upper-Middle  Soap  Opera,  Herbert  Gold; 
New  Unet  in  English  Poetry,  John  Holloway;  Doug¬ 
lass  Parker  reviews  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien's  trilogy  The 
Lord  of  the  Rings;  Polynesia  and  Manhattan  in  Mel¬ 
ville's  Art,  Marius  Bewley;  Joyce  and  Hit  Critics, 
Robert  Martin  Adams. 

The  Humanist.  LXXXII:!,  2,  3. — Mittreit  of  Charles 
Dickens,  C.  G.  L.  DuCann;  Zola  the  Prophet,  Denys 
Val  Baker. — Philosophy  in  Ancient  China  (1),  J.  D. 
Bernal;  The  Cult  of  Passion  (on  I>enis  de  Rougemont), 
Oswell  Blakeston. — Bernal  concl.;  Heroes  and  Hero¬ 
ines,  D.  L.  Hobman. 

The  Indian  PE.N.  XXII:  11,  12,  XXIII :l.—fo/i^ 
Songs  in  India,  B.  Ch.  Chhabra. —  Mahfur:  Songbird  of 
New  Kashmir,  M.  K.  Tiku. — The  Short  Story  in  Urdu, 
N.  S.  Gorekar. 
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Ifttr  Bulletin.  Poetry  Reading!  at  the  New 

York  Poetry  Center,  Storm  I)e  Htrtch;  What  Are  Tele- 
t/mon  Writer!  Made  Of?  Gore  Vidal. 

Iriih  Writing.  No.  36. — “Forma"  and  "Concept"  in 
Ezra  Pound'!  Cantoi,  Donald  Davie;  fohn  Rcnehen  re- 
viewi  Scan  O’Faolain'i  The  Vanithing  Hero. 

Thf  fame!  Joyce  Review.  1:1. — The  Earliett  Sec¬ 
tion!  of  "Finnegan!  Wake."  M.  J.  C.  ilodgart;  Art  and 
Fortitude:  Joyce  and  the  "Summa  Theologica,"  J. 
Mitchell  Morve;  fame!  Clarence  Mangan,  famet  Joyce; 
Quett  and  Cycle  in  "Finnegam  Wake,"  Northroj)  Frye. 

fewiih  Affair!.  XII  :1,  2. — Cultural  Survival:  The 
Cate  for  Yidduh,  A.  A.  Roback;  Kurt  Tucholtky — 
(ierman  fewuh  Satirni,  Harry  Zohn. — Jewtth  Artittt 
in  England  7656-/956,  Charles  S.  Spencer;  Biblual 
Theme!  in  Retent  Fittion,  Harold  U.  Ribalow. 

The  fewiih  Quarterly.  IV;3. — The  Poetry  of  Yehu- 
dah  Halevy,  David  Fatterson. 

The  Journal  of  Aetthetin  fr  Art  Cnticitm.  XV:3. — 
"The  (lolden  Bough"  and  Modern  Poetry,  John  B. 
Vickery;  Communuation  and  Symbol  in  the  Work  of 
Art,  Ciillo  Dorflw;  The  Appreciation  of  Poetry:  A  Pro- 
potal  of  Certain  Empirital  Inquiriet,  F-rik  Gbtlind; 
Three  Note!  to  Diderot' t  Aetthetic,  Thomas  J.  Durkin; 
Blake' !  Quarrel  With  Reynold!,  Frederic  Will;  timer - 
ton'!  Philoiophy  of  Aetthetia,  Percy  W.  Brown. 

fudaitm.  VI:  1. — Sixty  Yeart  of  Genixah  Retearch, 
Norman  (iolb;  Akedat  Yitzhak — The  Rinding  of  Itaac, 
David  Polish;  Martin  Buher't  "Abtolute  PenonaJity," 
Mrir  Brn-Horin;  Solomon  Zeitlin  on  the  I>cad  Sea 
Scrolls;  Survey  of  Current  Theological  Literature,  Lou 
H.  Sillicrman. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XIX: I. — The  Human  Image, 
P'rancit  Fergusson;  German  Thought  Today,  Walter 
Kaufmann;  The  Metert  of  the  Intermediate  Poet!, 
(.ieiirge  Hemphill;  The  Fiction  of  Graham  Greene: 
Between  the  Horror  and  the  Glory,  R.W.B.  I.cwis;  The 
Fiction  of  Henry  Greene:  Paradoxet  of  Pleature-and- 
Pain,  James  Hall;  Richard  Ellmann  on  the  (loctry  of 
Wallace  Stevens;  The  Corretpondent  Breeze:  A  Ro¬ 
mantic  Metaphor,  M.  H.  Abrams. 

loindfall.  X:4. — Toltioi  on  Art,  J.  Y.  T.  Greig. 

lamdtcape.  VI :2. — “Magazine  of  Human  Cieogra- 
phy."  Time  and  Place  in  Ancient  America,  Carl  O. 
Sauer;  Dead  Citiet  in  the  American  Wett,  Paul 
Shepard. 

The  Ijondon  Magazine.  IV;I,  2,  3. — Poetry  and  In- 
viubility,  Jean  Caictcau. — Issue  devoted  to  the  work  of 
South  African  writers  including  an  article  by  William 
Plomer,  South  African  Writing. — Paul  Potts  on  George 
Orwell;  The  Umitt  of  Logic,  Herbert  Read. 

The  Marxut  Quarterly.  IV;  1. — Political  articles.  Pub¬ 
lication  discontinued. 

Mean/in.  XV;3. — fohn  Ruuell:  Auttralia't  Unknown 
Artut,  Bernard  Smith;  Guillaume  Apollinaire,  James 
R.  I.awlcr;  The  Structure  of  foteph  Furphy't  "Such  It 
Ijfe,"  John  Barnes;  In  memoriam  Flora  Eldenhaw 
(symiMisium). 

Midttream.  111:1. — few!,  Araht  and  Morality,  James 
T.  Farrell;  The  Intellectual  and  fewuh  Fate,  Norman 
Podhoretz;  The  Cave  Scroll!  Controver!y,  H.  L.  Gins¬ 
berg. 


Mind.  LXVI:261. — “A  Quarterly  Review  of  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Philosophy.” 

Modern  Fiction  Studie!.  11:4. — labyrinthine  Motif: 
fame!  Joyce  and  l^o  Taxil,  Marvin  Magalancr;  The 
Theme  and  the  Narrator  of  "The  Great  Gauby," 
Thomas  A.  Hanzo;  The  Allegory  of  Fonter't  "The 
Celettial  Omnibu!,"  Stewart  C.  Wilcox;  Thomat 
Wolfe'!  High  Sinfulnea  of  Poetry,  Floyd  C.  Watkins; 
Chrinian  Symbol!  in  "Ijght  in  Auguit,"  Beckman  W. 
Oittrell;  Figure!  of  Cabell,  Raymond  Himelick;  Peter 
Lisca  on  Steinbeck's  Of  Mice  and  Men;  Geoffrey  Wag¬ 
ner  on  Wyndham  Lewis's  The  Human  Age. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal.  XL:6,  XLI:1,  2,  3. — 
Ferdinand  de  Sauuure — Forerunner  of  Modern  Struc- 
turalum,  John  T.  Waterman;  G.  L.  Anderson  on  Orien¬ 
tal  literature  in  the  world  literature  program. — No- 
dier'!  Cntimm  of  the  " Dictionnaire  de  L' Acadimie 
Franfaue,"  A.  Richard  Oliver. — The  Metaphor  in  Lan¬ 
guage  Teaching,  Hugh  J.  Licbesny;  Fontenelle'!  Re¬ 
flection!  on  Language,  John  Van  F.crdc;  Annotated 
Bibliography  of  Modern  Language  Methodology  for 
1955,  Evelyn  Van  Ecnenaam,  comp. — Pedagogical  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Modern  Philology.  LIV:3. — Abraham  C.  Keller  on 
the  Euay!  of  Montaigne;  J.  P.  Thorne  on  Sidney's  An 
Apologie  for  Poetrie;  Sir  William  fonet  and  Edmund 
Burke,  Garland  H.  Cannon;  Carlisle  Moore  on  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

The  Month.  XVII  :1,  2,  3. — St.  Ignatiu!  of  Loyola, 
H.  O.  Evennett. — St.  Thomo!  of  Canterbv',  Leslie 
MacFarlane. — Iruh  Writing,  Denis  Donoghue;  Gabriel 
Fallon  on  the  Irish  theater. 

Muuc  b  Utter!.  XXX VIII: I. Unpubluhed 
Purcell  Setting,  John  P.  Cutts;  Bach't  Copiet  of  Am- 
merbach't  "Orgel  oder  Imtrument  Tabulatur"  ( 1571 ), 
Stanley  (iiMlman;  An  Approach  to  Stravmtky’ !  "Can¬ 
tata"  and  "The  Wedding,"  John  Garbutt,  Matthew  Pat¬ 
terson;  The  "Entertainment"  of  Charlet  II,  Eric  Half¬ 
penny. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXVI :3. — Virginia  Manierre 
on  I'homas  Mann. 

The  Norteman.  XV:  1. — Sweduh  Humour  (concl.), 
Yngve  Olsson;  The  Memoin  of  a  Child,  Stig  Dagcr- 
man. 

Origin.  No.  20. — Oral  Poetry,  Cid  Corman.  Publi¬ 
cation  discontinued. 

Partuan  Review.  XXIV;  1. — Radicalitm  Today,  Rich¬ 
ard  C'hase;  Hutory  and  Immortality,  Hannah  Arcndt; 
William  Barnett  on  Bernard  Shaw;  Freud  and  the  Am¬ 
biguity  of  Culture,  Hans  Meyerhoff;  Modern  Poetry: 
The  American  Accent,  G.  S.  Fraser;  Robert  Hivnor  on 
King  Lardncr. 

The  Pertonahit.  XXXVIII  :1. — Stendhal  Wat  a  Man, 
Max  Onman;  Aetthetic  in  a  Modern  Philotophy  of 
Ijfe,  .Allen  John  Workman;  Of  What  Ute  It  Meta- 
phytia?  Harry  Kuja. 

Philotophical  Studiet.  VIII:  1-2. — Topical  scholarly 
articles. 

The  Poetry  Review.  XLVIILI. — The  Poetry  of  John 
Redwood  Andenon,  Gwyneth  Anderson;  Henry 
Charles  Duffin  on  Walter  de  la  Marc;  Wilfrid  J.  Halli- 
day  on  the  poetry  of  Dorothy  Una  Ratcliffe. 
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Prairie  Schooner.  XXX:4. — Primitit'iim  in  Melville, 
Ray  B.  West,  Jr. 

Queen's  Quarterly.  LXIII:4. — French  Novelists  in 
Revolt,  R.  L.  Fauconnicr. 

Quest.  11:3. — "A  Bi-monthly  of  Arts  and  Ideas.” 

Renascence.  IX  :2. — Waugh:  End  of  an  Illusion,  Fred¬ 
erick  ].  Stopp;  Charles  Peguy:  Autohtographer,  Hans 
A.  Schmitt;  Influence  and  Originality  in  the  Poetry  of 
Hophtns,  R.  I.  Schoeck;  D.  R.  Howard  on  Dylan 
TTtomas. 

The  Review  of  Religion.  XXI:3-4. — Religious  ar¬ 
ticles  and  book  reviews. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  L;1I,  12. — Organ  of  the 
Ahmadiyya  Movement. 

The  Russian  Review.  XVI:  1. — Russian  Women, 
Ludmilla  B.  Turkevich;  Russian  Symbolists:  The  Mir¬ 
ror  Theme  and  Allied  Motifs,  Oleg  A.  Maslenikov. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXVIII XWX.l.— Charac¬ 
ter  Delineation  of  Women  in  the  Old  Icelandic  Sagas, 
L.  L.  Bjarnason. — German  Militarism  in  Strindberg’s 
"Die  Nachtigall  von  Wittenberg,"  Alexander  Schar- 
bach. 


playwrights  Arthur  Miller  and  Bertolt  Brecht),  Rich¬ 
ard  Findlater. — Authentic  Voices  (on  the  "younger 
generation”  of  British  writers),  W.  John  Morgan;  G. 
Ingli  lames  discusses  the  “fluctuating  fortunes  of  the 
metaphor”  in  contemporary  literary  criticism. — Rebels 
and  Timeservers  (on  novelists  of  the  Thirties),  K.  W. 
Gransden;  Mr.  Auden’s  Profession,  W.  W.  Robson; 
Cyril  Bibby  on  T.  H.  Huxley;  Charles  Tennyson  on 
Tennyson's  The  Idylls  of  the  King. 

The  Uhrainian  Quarterly.  XX ;4. — English  Echoes  in 
the  Stones  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  Ivan  Welyhorskyj. 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  XXVI  :2. — Walter 
de  la  Mare:  187  i-1956,  N.  J.  Endicott;  The  Literary 
Pattern  in  Australia,  A.  I).  Hope  Barker;  Fairley  on 
The  Dawn  in  Britain  by  Charles  M.  Doughty;  Plato's 
Use  of  Myth,  M.  D.  C.  Tait;  The  Artist  and  the  Rote 
(on  lames  |oyce’s  Ulysses  and  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist 
as  a  Young  Man),  Barbara  Seward. 

Universities  Quarterly.  XI  :2. — Mr.  l.eavit  on  Literary 
Studies,  W.  W,  Robson. 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXXIILl. — Dichens 
and  Shaw:  Cntics  of  Society,  Falgar  |ohnson;  Bernard 
Shaw  Remembered,  Stanley  Rypins;  Hawthorne  and 
Faulh^ner:  Some  Common  Ground,  W.  Van  O’Connor. 


Science  &■  Society.  XXI:  1. — Bertrand  Russell  on  War 
and  Peace,  Irving  Diuis  Horowitz;  Thorstein  Vleben 
Reconsidered,  Arthur  K.  Davis. 


VOKS  Bulletin.  No.  104. — Dmitry  Shottahovich, 
I.  Nestyev;  The  Kirghiz  Dramatic  Theatre,  Yuri  Osnos; 
Great  Poet  of  India  (on  Kalidasa),  V.  Kochergina. 


The  Slavonic  and  East  European  Review.  XXXI V  :84. 
— Ruthin,  Bely,  and  the  Solov'yovt,  O.  A.  Maslenikov; 
Fran  l-evstih  ( 1811-1887 ) ,  the  First  Representative  of 
Realism  in  Slovene  laterature,  A.  Slodnjak;  Interpola¬ 
tions  in  the  16th-Century  Muscovite  Chronicles,  N. 
Andreyev;  Turgenev’s  Art  in  "Spring  Torrents,"  R.  E. 
.Matlaw;  V.  V.  Rozanov:  A  Centenary  Appreciation, 
R.  Hare. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LV1:1. — Remember¬ 
ing  Classicism,  |ohn  Abbott  Clark;  Wyndham  l^wis 
and  fames  foyce:  A  Study  in  Controversy,  Geoffrey 
Wagner;  Political  Prophecy  in  "The  Pilgrim's  Tale," 
Russell  A.  Fraser;  fourney  Through  "The  Watte 
laind,"  A.  F.  Beringause;  Carlin  T.  Kindilien  on  the 
poetry  of  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese. 

Southwest  Review.  XLILI,  2. — Otis  Dozier: 
Growth  and  Maturity  of  a  Texas  Artist,  |erry  By¬ 
waters. — "The  Outsider":  Integrity  or  Integration? 
Archibald  Henderson,  |r. 

Soviet  Ijterature.  1956:12,  1957:1. — G.  V.  Plehha- 
nov,  M.  Lifschitz;  The  Yermolova  Theatre  in  Moscow, 
V.  Komissarzhevsky;  Howard  Fast’s  New  Novel,  A. 
Elistratova. — New  Tashs  for  Soviet  laterary  Historians, 
A.  Metchenko,  et  al.;  Evgeni  Chelyshew  on  the  Indian 
poet  Suryakant  Tripathi  Nirala;  Why  Did  Stendhal 
Call  His  Novel  "Le  rouge  et  le  noir"?  Boris  Reizov. 

Tamil  Culture.  V;4. — The  Prose  Worhs  of  Bharat  hi, 
K.  Zvelebil. 

Thought.  XXXI:  1 23. — Longfellow,  Preacher  and 
Poet,  Joseph  E.  O’Neill. 

Trace.  No.  20. — In  Search  of  the  Perfect  Booh,  Da¬ 
vid  Gunston;  directory  of  literary  periodicals. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLX1:959,  960,  961. — 
Whispers  of  Immortality  (on  contemporary  British 
verse),  K.  W,  Gransden;  No  Time  for  Tragedy?  (on 


Walt  Whitman  Newsletter.  11:4. — Toward  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition  of  "Leaves  of  Grass”:  An  Unpublished 
Whitman  Notebooh,  1855-56,  Harold  W,  BUxIgett. 

Western  Humanities  Review.  Xl:l. — Rolvaag's 
America:  An  Immigrant  Novelist’s  Views,  Charles 
Boewe;  Spanish  Humanism,  Anson  0>nant  Pi(ier; 
Washington  Irving  Discovert  the  Frontier,  Edgeley  W, 
Todtl;  The  Religious  Revival  in  Contemporary  litera¬ 
ture,  Charles  1.  Glicksberg;  The  Cate  of  the  Missing 
Abbey  (on  Wordsworth),  Bernice  Slote. 

The  Western  Review.  XXI;2. — William  Wiegand  on 
the  works  of  Arthur  Miller;  Heme,  Baudelaire,  Mal- 
larmf:  Atavism  and  Urbanity,  Kurt  Weinberg;  Critical 
Theory,  History,  and  Sensibility,  Murray  Krieger. 

Wings.  XllLl. — “A  Quarterly  of  Verse.” 

The  Yale  Review.  XLVI  :2. — Montaigne  and  the  Sav¬ 
age  Infirmity,  Thomas  M.  Greene;  The  Novel  and  Its 
Heroes,  Martin  Price;  Recent  Fiction:  The  Rate,  the 
Moment,  and  the  Milieu,  Dorothy  Van  Ghent. 

Various  Languages 

Tydshnf  vir  Letterhunde.  VI  :4. — Rembrandt,  H.  M. 
van  der  Westhuizen;  Hannes  Uyi  on  Debussy;  Prota 
en  die  Kuns,  Andre  P.  Brink. 

Vindrosen.  IV:  1. — Poul  Vad,  F.jler  Bille  on  Paul  la 
Cour. 

Het  Boek  van  Nu.  X:5,  6. — Pierre  H.  Dubois  on 
Hugo  Claus's  De  /foe/e  minnaar,  Raymond  Brulez  on 
Lu  Timmerman’s  De  ridder  en  zi/n  gade. — Pierre  H. 
Dubois  on  S.  Vestdi)k’s  Het  glinsterend  Pantter,  Pierre 
H.  Dubois  alt  duhter,  C.  J.  E.  Dinaux;  Pierre  H.  Du¬ 
bois  in  memoriam  Valery  Larbaud;  Max  .Schuchart  on 
William  Sansom. 

Mens  en  Kotmot.  XllLl. — P.  Krug  on  Seneca; 
Shaw’s  filotofie,  K.  Seshadri. 
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W ending.  XI;  12. — J.  Sperna  Weiland  on  Martin 
HeidrKKer. 

Dietithe  Warande  en  Belfort.  1956:10,  1957:1. — 
R.  F.  Lui«nt  on  Albrecht  Rodenbach;  Henri  Bruning 
on  feroen  BokH;  Jot  de  Haet  on  recent  Flemith  verte; 
II.  Hartwiik  on  recent  Finnish  writing. — Andr^  De- 
medts  on  Fj^nett  Claes. 

Nieuw  Vlaamt  Tifdtchrifl.  X:9,  10,  II,  12. — Prote, 
verte,  criticism. — Mathtlde  Tkomtu,  Garmt  Stuiveling. 
— Charlei-foieph  De  Grave,  Hubert  Lampo;  De  Lynel( 
in  Ihtem  werl(,  K.  L.  Juhannetten;  /.  P.  Sartre  in  onxe 
ti/d,  L.  Flam. — Het  Ettayiftiich  en  Literair-Hittoritch 
Proza,  Achilles  Mutsche. 

De  Pentcoop.  VII  J,  1,  5. — Adriaan  de  Roover  on 
Pierre  Kemp. — Henri  van  Crombruggen  on  Janus  Ler- 
nutius. — Holland!  Prota,  Paul  de  Vree. 

Streven.  X:l,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. — A.  Deblaere,  S.J.  on 
Cezanne;  W.  Peters  on  Angus  Wilson. — Bertolt  l^ecfit 
en  het  toneel,  Jan  Rot,  S.J.;  G.  Bekaert  on  Fernand 
I>ger.—  Atonale  poezie,  Kijl^doo!  of  gevangenit?  K. 
Heireman,  S.J.;  W.  Peters  on  Joyce  Cary. — Een  l(wart 
eeuw  Engelte  literatuur,  W.  Peters;  G.  Bekaert  on  Marc 
('hagall;  Cultureel  leven  in  Slovenie,  Johan  van  Os. — 
A.  Janssen  in  memoriam  Johannes  Jorgensen;  Fe- 
hruartzon  over  de  poezie  der  vi/ftigen,  Th.  Govaart; 
W.  A.  M.  van  Hrugten's  hommage  to  Men^ndez  y  Pe- 
layo. — Alhan  Berg  en  zi/n  dramatuch  werlt,  J.  van 
Atkcre;  "Verdivi[nend  lerland,"  W.  Peters. 

De  Vlaamte  Gidt.  XI.I:1,  2,  3. — Bij  fuan  Kam6n 
fimfnez  te  Havana,  Karel  Jonckheere;  Het  ti/dichnft 
"Ruimte,"  F.  van  Pastel. — Charles  de  Cotter  en  de 
Vlaamte  Beiveging,  A.  Gerlo. — Prose,  verse,  drama. 

Wett  Vlaanderen.  VI:!. — Issue  on  the  Gruuthuse 
palace. 

Wrtentchappeliilte  Ti/dingen.  XVI:  10,  XVII  :2. — 
De  U.S.A.  en  de  Frame  Nederlanden,  J.  M.  Gantois. — 
De  Nederlandte  wetenuhap  in  Auttralie,  A.  Lode- 
wyikx. 

De  Ttterne.  Xll:!,  2. — Inne  de  Jong  on  F..  Howard 
Harris's  The  Ijterature  of  Fnetland. — Y.  Poortinga  on 
Klaus  Groth. 

aut  out.  No.  36. — lot  natura  e  I'arte,  Giusta  Nicco- 
Fasola;  Percezione,  tignifii  ato  e  traniazione,  Gillo  Dor* 
lies;  F.ugenio  Garin  on  Filotofia  e  antifilotofia  by  Enzo 
Paci. 

Comunitd.  X;44. — L'analfahetitmo  in  Italia,  Lu¬ 
ciano  (iailino;  L'umanetimo  integrale  totto  accuta? 
I.uigi  Caiani;  Ijhri  politin,  Alda  Garosci;  Uhri  ingleti, 
Ugo  Vernai;  Chronathe  letterane,  Giorgio  Pullini. 

Convivium.  XXV:5,  6. — Prolegomena  ad  una  inter- 
pretazione  della  parola  "Stimmung."  II:  //  concetto  di 
"armoma  nnivertale"  da  Boezio  al  Petrarca,  Leo  Spit- 
zer;  Cotaenza  letteraria  del  Pulci  nel  "Morgante"  (ll), 
Ciaetano  Mariani;  Due  temi  mitologici  nel  nnatcimento 
tpagnolo,  Karl  Ludwig  Selig. — ll  canto  dedmo  del 
"Paradito,”  Bruno  Nardi;  La  "Divina  commedia" 
quote  fonte  ttonca,  Gina  Fatoli;  Ritmi  modernt,  Gio¬ 
vanni  Battista  Pighi. 

Filotofia.  VIII  :1. — l.a  cotcienza  morale  e  la  legge 
interiore  in  Plutarco,  Rodolfo  Mondolfo;  /  prohlemi  e 
ll  prohlema  della  logua  tratiendentale  l(antiana,  Fran¬ 
cesco  Barone;  Luigi  Stefanini  e  Timmaginitmo  cot- 
mico,  Giuseppe  A.  Roggerone. 


il  giornale  letterario.  IX:  1 1,  12,  X:l. — Traduzione  e 
recentioni,  Mario  Da  Venosa;  Un  giovane  poeta,  Giu¬ 
seppe  Colli.  Angiolo  Riancotti. — Quarant' anni  di  poe- 
tia:  Lionello  Fiumi,  Guido  Marta. — Giovanni  Papini, 
Ridolfo  Mazzucconi;  /.e  dimentioni  della  lirica,  Mario 
Gallo;  Itpirazione  tenza  regale  non  fa  poetia,  Lam- 
bcrto  Veriti. 

ll  Mulino.  V:ll,  12,  VI:1,  2. — Piero  Gobetti  pole- 
mitta  politico,  RafTaele  Colapietra;  Storia  e  tcienza  del 
linguaggio  figurativo  nel  metodo  critico  di  C,  L. 
Ragghianti,  Vittorio  Stella. — Solitudine  di  Montale, 
Pier  Luigi  Omtessi;  ll  "tonnete"  Soldati,  Renato  Ber- 
tacchini. — Devoted  to  articles  on  Communist  politics. 
— L'opera  di  Giovanni  Amendola  in  due  libri  re- 
centi,  Sabato  Visco. 

Narrativa.  1:3,  4. — Trenta  lettere  di  Fernandino  Pa- 
tini. — /  bozzetti  di  Caragtale,  G.  R. 

Paragone.  VII :84. — Heine  e  la  mutica  romantica, 
Luigi  Magnani;  Francesco  Squarcia  comments  on  lite¬ 
rary  criticism. 

il  pungolo  verde.  X:10,  Xl:l,  2-3. — Lea  Ferranti, 
poetetta,  Benito  Sablone. — L’Accademia  Mondiale 
degli  artitti  e  profettiomtti  inaugura  tolennemente 
TVlll  anno  accademico,  Avv.  Antonio  Della  Rocca. — 
Translation  by  Umberto  Liberatore  of  an  interview  by 
Abel  Plenn  with  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez. 

Quettioni.  No.  6. — Ragghianti:  Critica  e  filotofia. 
Albino  Galvano;  Pretetti  tulla  poetia,  Sergio  Pautauo. 

Rinatcita.  Xllhll,  12. — “Rassegna  di  politica  e  di 
culiura  italiana.” 

la>  Smeraldo.  X:6. — ll  Cairo,  nuovo  e  no,  Giovanni 
Comitso;  Creazione  e  mameritmo  nella  mutica  di  Stra- 
wmtby,  Giorgio  Vigolo. 

Societi.  XII  :5,  6. — Una  ditcuttione  tulla  dialettica, 
Nicolao  Merger;  Scuola  e  cultura  clattica,  Marino 
Raicich;  ll  cometto  di  letteratura  popolare  nelle  "Let¬ 
tere  cntiche"  di  Ruggero  Bonghi,  Emilio  Vuolo. — La 
parabola  di  Bertolt  Brecht,  Paolo  Chiarini;  Nievo  e  la 
letteratura  popolare,  Giuseppe  Petronio;  Pticologitmo  e 
tindicalitmo  di  Simone  Weil,  Gastone  Bollino;  Note- 
rella  hegehano-marxittica,  Francesco  Valentini. 

Lo  Spettatore  Ualiano.  IX:10-11-12. — Sulle  Alpi, 
Americo  Castro;  ll  carteggio  dello  Hegel,  Giulio 
Gratselli;  Un  "best-teller"  del  ‘600  e  una  tragedia  mo- 
derna,  Lia  Wainstein;  Pietro  Citati  on  Francesco  Leo- 
netti  and  Elemire  Zolla. 

Svizzera  Italiana.  XVI:I16-117,118,121  .—Stendhal 
e  Lugano,  Plinio  Bolla;  Nella  Zurigo  del  Seicento  un 
diavolo  di  "Brittano"  tcroccava  fiorini,  tcrivendo  in 
italiano,  Guido  Calgari. — La  tcienza  e  i  "Prometti 
tpoti,"  Reto  Roedel. —  L'ultima  mette  di  Thomas 
Mann,  Lavinia  Jollot  Mazzucchetti. 

Tempo  Pretense.  1:8,  9,  11:1,  2. — Agenda  (political 
and  cultural  comments),  Ignazio  Silone;  Tolstoi  e  il 
paradotto  della  ttoria  (1),  Nicola  Chiaromonte;  La 
criti  del  teatro  in  Italia,  Eraldo  Miscia. — Invito  a  un 
etame  di  cotcienza,  Ignazio  Silone;  replies  to  three 
questions  on  the  position  of  the  intellectual  in  today's 
world  by  Albert  Camus,  Enzo  Enriques  Agnoletti, 
Alfonso  Gatto,  Carlo  Levi,  Czeslaw  Milosz,  Alberto 
Moravia,  Mario  Motta,  Guido  Piovene,  Stephen  Spen¬ 
der,  Franco  Venturi,  Elio  Vittorini;  Chiaromonte  cont 
— Tre  domande  agli  intellettuali,  Felice  Balbo,  Jean 
Bloch  Michel,  et  al.;  ll  teatro  della  guerra  fredda.  Ill: 
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Samuel  Brrkett,  Luciano  Codignola;  Lo  scenario  e 
I'eroe  in  Balsac,  Roger  Calloit. — Commento  all' 
inchiesta  "Tre  domande  agli  intelleltuali,"  Nicola 
Chiaromonte;  L'amore  aisoluto.  Nota  lu  un  giovane 
narratore  polacco,  Czeslaw  Milosz;  Ritorno  di  Prato- 
Itni  e  Bigiaretti,  G.  .Sh  L'uomo  negativo,  E.  Z. 

Vila  e  Peniiero.  XXXIX:  novembre,  dicembre,  XL: 
gennaio. — Racine,  Maunac  e  una  vecchia  polemua, 
Francesco  Casnati;  Postermetici  e  neorealisti,  E.  N. 
Ciirardi. — ll  diritSo  alio  studio,  Agostino  Gemelli. — 
Elementi  per  un'interpretasione  del  mondo  giovanile, 
Giancarlo  Brasca;  L' ultima  opera  di  Brecht  e  le  vtcende 
del  comunttmo,  G.  A.  A. 

Samtiden.  LXVI:I,  2. — Kristian  Schjelderup  on  Al¬ 
bert  Schweitzer;  Norths  romanhilde  1956,  Egil  Ras¬ 
mussen. — DHt  fra  fpr  allehelgent  tpndag,  Carl  Keil- 
hau;  Steh  Pedersen  on  Sigmund  Freud;  Heine  og  ipde- 
dommen.  Max  F.  Brtinn. 

Kultura.  1956:1 10,  1957:  1 1  l-l  12.  I  U.—Antygona, 
Czeslaw  Milosz. — Biedny  h<tnteriUHl(ier  (review  of 
I^dnicki's  new  book  on  Pushkin),  Czeslaw  Milosz; 
Petrarha — patron  poetSw  (review  of  Parandowski's 
book),  A.  V. — Cxytajac  Tuhjdesa,  P.  Hostowiec;  Man¬ 
fred  Kridl,  Czeslaw  Milosz. 

Broteria.  LXIII:6,  LXIV:I,  2. — Edipo  e  a  Ijenda  de 
Judas,  num  Flos  Sanctorum  em  Portuguit  de  Quatro- 
centos,  Mirio  Martins;  A  Quanttdade  contra  a  Quali- 
dade  em  Arte,  Agostinho  Veloso. — Filologta  Cldssica  e 
Construfdo  Civil,  Abilio  Martins;  Valor  Poetico  do  Ro¬ 
mance,  Francisco  Costa;  Menendet  Pelayo  e  a  Cultura 
Portuguesa,  Aivcz  de  Lena;  M.  Antunes  on  Bernanos; 
Joao  Maia  on  Juan  Ramdn  Jimenez. — Cotta  cont.;  M. 
Antunes  on  Jacques  Maritain't  Creative  Intuition  in  Art 
and  Poetry;  P.  I),  on  Gabriela  Mistral. 

Gaxeta  Uterdna.  IV:5I,  52;  V:53. — O  Porto  Tern 
um  Undo  Teatro  e  Ti-lo-emot  Aberto  Toda  a  tpoca, 
anon. — O  "Amor  de  Perdifdo"  no  Teatro,  anon.; 
Jorge  Rodenbach,  Jorge  Ramos. — A  Arte  do  Uvro  no 
Congretto  da  Indiistna  Portuguesa,  Alvaro  Ribeiro. 

Revista  de  HistSria.  VII  ;27. — A  Nofdo  de  Destino 
em  Homero,  Linneu  de  Camargo  Schiitzer;  A  Poena 
Urica  em  Roma,  Aida  Costa;  "Florehat  Glim"  ,  .  . 
Investigofdo  do  Tdpico  do  Mundo  it  Avessas"  na 
Uteratura  Portugufta,  Segismundo  Spina. 

Novyi  Mir.  1956:12,  1957:1,  2. — Ittonsm  i  dogma, 
A.  Meichenko;  Uteraturnyie  Mamietl(i,  K.  Simonov. 
— Itpantl^ii  Vietier,  B.  Smirnov;  "Nyet"  i  "Da,"  A. 
Marianov;  Zhivoie  iedinstvo,  V.  Gerasimova;  Vier- 
nost  dietaliey,  M.  Shcheglov. — Na  chushbime  (me¬ 
moirs),  Lev.  Liubimov;  Subiehtivnyie  samiethi  (I* 
zapitnyhh  hnizheh),  Alexander  Fadeev;  O  hhoro- 
them  I  plohhom  (Iz  zamietoh  ob  ocherhie),  Boris 
Agapov;  Vsevolod  Vithniovthy  v  tvoH^h  dnievhil(al(h 
(review),  V.  Pertsov;  Dramatizm  prottogo  rasthaza 
(review  of  P.  Nilin's  Zhestohott),  M.  Alexeev;  O 
hazusakh  i  liaptutahh  (a  severe  criticism  of  1.  V. 
(lUtorov's  study  on  Pushkin's  tenth  chapter  of  Eu¬ 
gene  Onegin),  D.  Blagoy. 

Voprosy  Filosofii.  1956:6. — Razrabotha  G.  V,  Ple- 
hhanovym  istoricheshogo  rnatienalizma.  M.  1.  Sido¬ 
rov;  Borba  G.  V.  Plekhanova  protiv  neohantianthoi 
revizii  marxizma,  A.  F.  Okulov;  Ob  esteticheshikh 
idieiakh  G.  V.  Plekhanova,  V.  R.  Shcherbina;  Sig¬ 
mund  Freud  i  iego  ucheniie,  Harry  K.  Wells;  O 
pit'makh  V.  G.  Bielinkpgo,  L.  E.  lakobson. 


Znamia.  1956:12,  1957:1.  2.—Polmiethka  kar- 
toshki,  G.  Gorchakov:  Iz  arkhiva  G.  V.  Pliekhanova; 
Poeziia  mytli  i  borby  (review  of  V.  Oviechin's 
works),  E.  Starikova. — Put'  aktiora,  V.  lakhontov; 
"Spitannoie"  i  "sozdannoie,"  E.  Dobin. — Voztra- 
theniie,  N.  Il’ina;  Gonimyt  soviestiu  (a  review  of  V. 
Roujaily’s  “Hound  of  Earth”),  1.  Zheleznova;  Vrie- 
mia  zhit'  :  iremia  borot'ta  (a  review  of  E.  M.  Re¬ 
marque's  Zeit  zu  leben  und  Zeit  zu  sterben),  V.  Pan¬ 
kov;  lakhontov  concl. 

Zt'ietda.  1956:10,  II,  12. — Uteraturnyi  iazyk  i 
pisatieli,  V,  P,  Petushkov. — O  mastierstvie  i  riemieslie 
(on  Soviet  theater),  E.  Min;  Kak  inogda  pithut  rietzen- 
zii,  Y,  Vipper,  R.  Samarin. — Fakty  atomnogo  vieka, 
V.  Lvov;  Pitatiel  i  iego  gieroi,  V.  Nazarenko;  Dobro 
pozhalovat' ,  Parodiia,  D.  Moldavskii;  Udobnma  satira, 
L.  Ershov. 

Kn/Hevnost.  1956:11-12,  1957:1. — Ittok  zapad — 
akcium  zar?  1.  Sekuli^;  T.  S.  Eliot,  petmk  dramatUar  i 
filotof,  V.  Petri6 — H.  Heme,  T.  Manojlovi^. 

Bihliotektbladet.  XL1I:1,  2. — Organ  for  Sveriges  all- 
manna  Biblioteksfdrening.” 

Bokvdnnen.  XIII:  1. — Kulprt  Mellemtpil,  Tage  La 
Cour. 

Bl.M  (Bonniert  Utterdra  Magazin).  XXVI:  1,  2. — 
Uvrrtin  och  spriket,  Bertil  Malmberg;  Utterdr  revolt 
i  Ottruropa,  Nils  Ake  Nilsson;  Tord  Hall  on  Harry 
Martinson's  Aniara. — Ake  Nordin  on  Bjdrn-Erik  Hdi- 
jer;  Sven  Stol|)e  on  Roger  Martin  du  Gard. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXVLl,  2. — Nils  Holgertton  fylder 
50  dr,  Jgrgen  Ravn. — Nye  danske  bpger,  Jorgen  An¬ 
dersen. 

Samtid  och  Framtid.  XIV:  1. — Pdr  Ijtgerkvist  och 
aktualiteten.  Per  Meurling;  Strdtankar  k^mg  tvi 
"tpoksonater,"  Gabriel  la  Kassius;  Skatt  pi 
Anders  Byttner. 

Tiden.  XL1X:1,  2. — Flngagerad  prota,  Paul  Lind- 
blom. — Polent  nya  vdg,  Sven  Erik  Beckius. 

Multi-lingual 

The  American  German  Review.  XXII1:3. — Hermann 
Broch--Poet  and  Philosopher,  Robert  Breuer;  The 
Vienna  Burgtheater,  1955-1956,  Homer  W.  Fuller. 

The  Americas.  Xlll:3. — Some  Ideological  Aspects  of 
the  Conquest  of  the  Philippines,  John  l^ddy  Plielan. 

Annalet  Universitatit  Saravientit  (Phtlotophie-lM- 
tret).  IV:4,  V:l. — Scholarly  articles  and  book  reviews. 

Let  Cahiert  iMxembourgeott.  XX VIII  :6. — Vincent 
Monteiro  on  Jean  L'Anselme. 

El  Clarin.  No.  19. — til  "Martin  Fierro,"  de  Jotd  Her- 
ndndez,  Juan  Carlos  Taboada;  Fact  and  Fiction  in  "La 
casa  de  la  Troya,"  Richard  J.  A.  Kerr. 

Culture.  XVII ;4. — Lecture  et  telivition,  Rodolphe 
I^plante. 

Erasmus.  IX;9-I0,  11-12. — Scholarly  reviews  of 
scholarly  bor>ks  in  all  fields  of  learning. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  IX:4. — /-e  probltme  du  drame 
poHique  telon  T.  S.  Eliot,  Jacques  Voisine;  "Scrutiny"; 
A  Quarterly  Review  1912-1951,  Daniel  Nury;  Thomas 
Moore  aux  Etais-Unis,  G.  Marc  Hadour;  Gordon  Bot- 
tomley,  A.  J.  Farmer;  Le  voyage  et  let  voyageuses  dans 
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lei  romam  d'Ann  Bridge,  Iconic  Villard;  Keflexiont 
iur  "Ijet  extUt"  de  foyce,  Jean  Jacquot. 

Eludes  (iermaniquet.  XI  :4. — Maurice  Oillcville  in 
memoriam  Fernand  M<*»se;  Kluabeth  Eoenter- 
Nieittche  ou  Im  ioeur  ahutwe,  Richard  Rrxis;  Ben 
Brecht,  Karl  Kraut  et  le  "Kraut-Archiv,"  C.  Kohn. 

The  French  Keview.  XXX :3,  4. — L'annfe  lilinaire 
1955-56  en  France,  Jean  ('arduner;  Komain  Holland 
and  H.  G.  Welti,  William  T.  Starr;  Ren^  Girard  on  the 
contem{Kirary  French  novel;  Stendhal,  Hohhet,  le  cou¬ 
rage  et  la  colFre,  Jules  C.  Alciatrjre;  Major  Trends  in 
Pott- War  French  Criiiciim,  l.inton  C.  Stevens. — 
Angcjiiie  et  faniattique  tout  I'occupatton  allemande, 
Pier.'e  Aubery;  l^econte  de  Liile  et  le  paradtt  perdu. 
Carlo  R.  Francois;  Quelquet  remarquei  tur  le  style  de 
"L'elranger,"  Armand  Rrnaud. 

French  Studies.  XI: J. — The  Genesis  of  Voltaire's 
"Microm^gat,"  W.  H.  Barber;  The  Character  of  Lo- 
renxaccio,  Ronald  Grimsiey;  l-es  modahUs  du  tempt  et 
la  notion  de  I'acte  lihre:  Un  aspect  nighgi  de  la  pentee 
proustienne,  Ninette  Kailey;  Unanimitt  F.lements  tn  the 
Worhs  of  Durhheim  and  Verhaeren,  P.  J.  Norrish; 
The  Description  of  Tou/nt  in  Old  French  Verse  Ro¬ 
mances,  Cl.  I>.  West. 

German-Canadian  Kevieu/.  IX:I. — Getprochenet  in 
Kanada,  1 1.  N.  Milnes. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXX:1,  2. — The  Island  Epi¬ 
sode  in  Wieland'i  "Oheron,"  John  Fit7.ell;  "Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit":  Three  Versions  of  Reality  in  Franx 
Kafka,  (ieorjje  <iibian;  Die  Kummerou/  Homane  von 
Ehm  Welk,  Walter  Grossmann. — Die  Sprache  alt  Aut- 
druck,  Alfred  Senn;  Hcrlicrt  Ixdcrer  on  Arthur 
Schnitzler;  The  Humanity  of  Goethe's  "Iphigenie," 
R.  M.  Browning. 

Hitpania.  XXXIX:4,  XL;I. — Three  Contemporary 
Braxilian  Novels:  Some  Comparisons  and  Contrasts, 
heiitgt  I).Schade;  las  fecha  de  compoticidn  del  “Poema 
de  Mio  Cid,"  Bernardo  Cheuvate;  Mariano  luitorre  y  el 
cnolhtmo,  llomrro  ('astillo;  Recent  Developments  in 
the  Argentine  Theatre,  Thora  Sorenson. — Dante  y 
Dario,  Bernardo  (iicovate;  El  premia  N6hel  para  fuan 
Ram6n,  poeia  espahol  en  el  exilio,  Jeronimo  Mallo;  The 
Mexican  Ijterary  Scene  in  1956,  Rotiert  G.  Mead,  Jr.; 
Myth  and  Reality  in  "Don  Segundo  Somhra,"  T.  B. 
IrvinK:  Some  Fresh  "Perspectivat"  on  Galddt't  "Doha 
Perfeita,"  Richard  A.  Mazzara. 

The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  XXXVI: 
4,  XXXVII;!. — The  Historical  and  Social  Bm  kground 
of  “Fll  Periquillo  Sarniento,"  J.  R.  Sjiell;  fos^  de  la 
Riva-Aguero,  Peruvian  Historian,  Fred  Bronner;  Perdn 
and  After,  Fritz  L.  Hoffman. — Francisco  Encina  and 
Revisionism  tn  Chilean  History,  Charles  C.  Griffin;  The 
St.  Louis  University  Collection  of  fesuiiica  Americana, 
John  Francis  Bannon. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXV;  1. — A  New  Book  on  the  Art 
of  "The  Celestina,"  Ijeo  Spitzer;  Verbal  and  Concep¬ 
tual  Parallels  in  the  Plays  of  Alarcdn,  B.  B.  Ashcom. 

Intercdmbio.  XIV;10-I2. — Musica  folcUnca  e  mu¬ 
sic  a  popular,  Renato  Almeida. 

The  fournal  of  F'nglish  and  Germanic  Philology. 
LV1;I. — The  Meaning  and  Significance  of  Words¬ 
worth's  "Peele  Castle,"  C'harles  I.  Patterson;  Political 


Issues  in  "fultut  Caesar,"  Irving  Ribner;  Wilkins's  Re¬ 
visions  in  "The  Miseries  of  Inforsi  Manage,"  Glenn  H. 
Blayney;  The  "Anticlaudian"  and  Three  Passages  in 
the  "Franklin's  Tale,"  Mortimer  J.  Donovan. 

loitinoamerica.  IX:98. — fuan  Ramdn,  poeta  descono- 
cido,  Cristobal  Sarrias-Belgica. 

Ijetterature  Moderne.  VI  :5,  6. — La  poesia  isottea  net 
quattrocento,  Antonio  Pirornalli;  fean  Cocteau,  men- 
songeet  poFsie,  Antoine  Fongaro;  Inchiesia  sulla  poesia 
italiana  contemporanea,  F.milio  Raffaele  Papa,  ed.  (con* 
trib.  from  L.  Anceschi,  S.  Antoniclli,  P.  Bargellini,  F. 
Battaglia,  et  al.);  Br/usov  e  la  poesia  francese,  Olga 
Raggio. — Guida  alia  poesia,  Francesco  Flora;  fames 
foyce's  "Stephen  Hero,"  Joseph  Prescott;  Metodo  mo- 
nografico  e  metodo  progretsivo  nella  storiografia,  Man* 
lio  Ciardo;  Caratteri  e  miti  della  poesia  contemporanea, 
lone  Assirelli;  Lettere  di  Sherwood  Anderson,  Anna 
Maria  de  Dominicis;  Lo  Hemingway  dei  grandi  rac- 
conti.  Pier  Francesco  Paolini. 

l^uvente  Bi/dragen.  XLVI:l-2. — P.  D.  Stracke  S.f. 
en  de  Reinaert-proloog,  J.  van  Mierlo,  S.J. — Ferdinand 
Sauter  und  die  Wiener  Dichtung,  E.  J.  Goerlich. 

Ijetuvuc  Dienot  (lathuanian  Days).  VIII;I,  2. — Il¬ 
lustrated  Lithuanian-English  monthly  issued  from  Lot 
Angeles. 

Utterair  Paspoort.  XII:  102,  103. — J.  van  Gelen  on 
French  prize-winning  novels  in  1956;  Hans  de  Leeuwe 
on  Friedrich  Diirrenmatt;  R.  Bakkcr  on  Paul  Liautaud; 
De  duhtert  van  Cruz  y  Raya,  l^o  Peters. — Lucebert 
&  1^0  Peters  on  Bertolt  Brecht;  R.  Bakker  on  Andre 
.Salmon;  Max  Nord  on  Jean  Schlumlicrgcr's  Made¬ 
leine  et  Andri  Gide;  FJisabeth  Augustin  in  memonam 
Robert  Walser;  Johan  Jacob  on  Alfred  Polgar;  Blair 
Fuller  &  Robert  B.  Silvers  interview  Fran^oise  Sagan. 

Monatshefte.  XLVIII:7;  XLIX;I,  2.—Eine  Vermu- 
tung,  Stefan  Georges  Vbertragungen  aus  der  "Gott- 
hchen  Kombdie"  betreffend,  Erich  Berger;  Austprache 
und  "Sprechung"  bet  Klopttock,  Erich  Funke;  Cari¬ 
cature  in  Keller's  "Der  Grune  Heinric  h,"  Herbert  W, 
Reichert. — Friedrich  SchlegeTs  Essay  "On  Goethe's 
'Meister',"  Raymond  Immerwahr;  Georg  Kaiser's  Swan 
Song:  "Griechische  Dramen,"  Ian  C.  Loram. — 
Crete  hen  in  Urfaust,  Heinz  Politzer;  Heine  in  Spain 
( I H 56-67  J — Relations  with  Rosalia  de  Castro,  Alberto 
Machado  da  Rosa;  Heine  and  Hu  "Atta  Troll"  tn 
Spam,  Ignace  Feuerlicht;  Ortega  y  Gasset  and  German 
Culture,  Egon  Schwarz. 

The  Phoenix.  X:3,  4. — The  Politics  of  the  Historian 
Thucydides,  Malcolm  F.  McGregor;  Mattaire  and  the 
Classics  in  Eighteenth-Century  Britain,  F.  J.  Leli^vre; 
The  Fragments  of  the  Presocratic  Philosophers,  J.  A. 
Philip. — De  la  MFdee  d'Euripide  auxMedies  d' Anouilh 
et  de  feffert,  Maurice  Lebel;  Maecenas  and  the  Poets, 
A.  Dalzell;  Plato's  Atlantis  Myth:  "Timaeus"  or  "Cri- 
tias  "?  T.  G.  Rosenmeyer. 

Revista  de  Histona  de  America.  No.  41. — America 
in  European  Diplomacy,  1597-1604,  Roland  Dennis 
Hussey;  Napoleon  et  le  Canada,  Claude  de  Bonnault. 

Revista  Interamencana  de  Bibliografia.  VI  ;4. — Cele¬ 
brates  centenary  of  Marcelino  Menrndez  Pelayo.  Ideas 
esteticas  y  americanismo,  Samuel  Gili  Gaya;  Reconalia- 
ci6n  de  Menendez  Pelayo,  Alfonso  Reyes;  An  American 
Bibliography  of  Marcelino  Menendez  Pelayo,  Hensley 
C.  WiKxlbridge;  Alfonso  Reyes:  sus  obras  completas, 
Ermilo  Abreu  Gomez. 
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Revue  Internationale  de  Philotophie.  X;38. — On  Le 
Bien,  Eugene  Dupreel,  et  al. 

Rheinitchet  Museum  fiir  Phtlologie.  XCIX:3. — Zu 
Vergilf  EI(logen,  O.  Skutsch;  Words  for  "Soul," 
"Heart,"  and  "Mind”  in  Aristophanes,  E.  W,  Handley: 
Clodius  Auctor.  Em  Beitrag  zur  sog.  Sallusts  Inven¬ 
tive,  Joicf  Hejnic. 

Rivitta  di  Letterature  Moderns  e  Comparate.  IX :3,  4. 
— Benjamin  Constant:  dall'autohiografia  al  romanxo. 


THE  GERMAN  BOOK,  1948-1956 
The  Biirtenverein  dei  Deutschen  Buchhandeli,  E.V., 
in  arranging  a  traveling  b<x>k  exhibit  in  the  United 
States,  has  done  excellent  work  to  promote  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  b<jth  the  German  book  trade  and  the  cultural 
relations  between  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
Readers  of  Bool^t  Abroad  can  certainly  agree  with 
these  words  from  the  German  Ambassador,  Heinz  L. 
Krekeler,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibit:  ‘‘The  inner 
life,  the  spirit  of  a  people  finds  its  all-embracing  and 
intimate  expression  in  their  btxiks.  It  is  a  great  plea¬ 
sure  for  me,  therefore,  to  accept  the  patronage  of  an 
exhibition  in  which  the  Federal  Republic  for  the  first 
time  has  gathered  a  representative  selection  from  the 
postwar  work  of  the  German  tMx>k  production  to  send 
to  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic." 

The  expenses  involved  must  have  been  consider¬ 
able.  However,  if  the  interest  shown  in  Washington 
with  a  relatively  small  German  speaking  population, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  percentage  of  college 
and  university  graduates,  is  an  indication  of  success, 
the  results  must  have  justified  the  effort.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  in  the  Library  of  Oingress,  went 
from  there  to  New  York  in  February,  to  Chicago  in 
March,  and  finally  to  Boston  in  April.  In  Washington 
there  were  more  than  three  thousand  visitors  to  see 
and  examine  the  more  than  three  thousand  volumes. 
For  those  who  were  not  able  to  visit  the  exhibition 
the  catalogue.  Das  deutsche  Buck,  1948-1956,  Aus- 
stellung  veranstaltet  von  den  deutschen  Verlegern 
unter  dem  Protentorat  des  Deutschen  Botschafters 
Heinz  L.  Kreneler — Titel  und  Vertagsverzeicknis  (The 
German  book.,  1948-1956,  an  exhibition  arranged  by 
the  German  publishers  under  the  patronage  of  His 
Excellency  Heinz  L.  Krekeler,  German  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  List  of  titles  and  publishers 
(Frankfurt  am  Main,  Bdrsenverein  des  Deutschen 
Buchhandcis  E.V.,  1957),  which  was  freely  distrib¬ 
uted,  should  be  a  valuable  source  of  information.  The 
b(x>ks  have  been  arranged  therein  in  classified  order, 
and  prices  (in  dm)  are  given. 

Among  the  topics  falling  within  the  scope  of  cov¬ 
erage  of  Books  Abroad  may  be  mentioned:  Religion, 
Theology,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Literary  History, 
Dictionaries,  languages.  Fiction  (including  poetry), 
Artt  and  Crafu,  Music,  Dance,  Theater,  Film,  Radio, 
History,  History  of  Civilization,  Folklore. 


Carlo  Pellegrini;  Temi  t  psicologia  di  T.  de  Quincey, 
Aurelio  Zanco;  Le  formalisms  dans  la  littirature  com¬ 
pares  en  URSS,  Milan  Markoviich. — Rilke  e  il  suo 
diario  fiorentino,  Bonaventura  Tecchi;  Pellegrini  cont. 

Stand punte.  XI:1. — Kreatiewe  Analite  van  Taalge- 
bruik,  M.  de  Villiers;  Leavts  and  Lawrence,  I.  C.  F. 
Littlewood;  Peter  Blum  on  Guillaume  Apollinaire. 

Vida  Hitpdnica.  IV:3. — Ruben  Dario  y  Andalutia, 
Jose  Luis  Cano;  Dot  escritores  representativos  espako- 
let:  fuan  Ramon  fimenez;  Pio  Baroja,  )us^  Ugidos. 

M  M 


The  selection  has  been  made  from  the  point  of 
view  of  intrinsic  value  and  aesthetic  appearance.  The 
collection  will  later  be  presented  to  an  American  li¬ 
brary  to  be  chosen  by  the  German  Ambassador. 

T.  W.  L.  Schellema 
Library  of  Congress 


A  noteworthy  newcomer  to  the  family  of  literary 
periodicals  is  The  fames  foyce  Review  whose  first 
issue  fittingly  appeared  on  the  75th  birthday  of  the 
great  Irish  writer.  The  new  quarterly  is  issued  from 
New  York  under  the  managing  editorship  of  Fal- 
mund  L.  Epstein,  while  Donagh  MacDonagh  is  listed 
as  Irish  editor.  The  Advisory  Board  comprises  fames 
Johnson  Sweeney,  William  Carlos  Williams,  Stuart 
Gilbert,  Maria  folas,  Willum  York  Tindall,  Thornton 
Wilder,  Wallace  Fowlie,  Helen  Joyce,  O.  A.  Silver- 
man,  and  Charles  Abbott.  The  review  is  ‘‘devoted  to 
the  publication  of  distinguished  critical,  scholarly,  and 
literary  essays  on  the  life,  works,  and  milieu  of  James 
Joyce." 


The  eminently  useful  Bibliography  of  Contempo¬ 
rary  Spanish  Uterature,  No.  3,  has  been  enlarged 
since  its  last  previous  issue  to  include,  this  time,  1,232 
items  (as  compared  with  966)  and  35  pages  (as  com¬ 
pared  with  18),  llie  same  classification  as  to  genre 
has  been  used.  Roth  articles  and  txxiks  have  been  in¬ 
cluded,  and  in  most  cases  the  data  give  the  place  of 
publication,  publisher,  number  of  pages,  and  refer¬ 
ence  to  review  of  the  item.  Tlie  bibliography  is  priced 
at  $1.00  and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Box  713, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

"The  ideal  of  one  race,  one  color,  one  language, 
one  religious  faith  for  one  nation  is  not  merely  out¬ 
moded.  It  has  never  really  existed  and  is  in  large 
measure  the  prixluct  of  diseased  imaginations." 

Mario  Pei  in  Language  for  Everybody 

In  “American  Books  Abroad"  Datus  C.  Smith,  Jr., 
reminds  us:  “But  only  at  the  risk  of  our  souls  can  we 
forget  that  the  reason  we  can  be  givers  to  the  world 
now  is  that  we  have  been  takers  in  the  past.” 

Essential  Books 
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BEST  DANISH  AND  FINNISH  BOOKS  OF  1955 
The  |uly  1956  issue  of  Bot^  og  Bihhouk  ((hlo)  con¬ 
tains  a  lut  of  the  best  Danish  and  Swedish-Finnish 
books  of  1955.  B«>th  literary  and  non-literary  works 
are  included,  but  only  the  former  will  be  noted  here. 
Librarian  Mogens  Iverscn  of  Oipenhagen  selected  the 
following  Danish  books  as  the  best  of  1955  in  the  held 
of  belletristic  literature:  Kjeld  Abell,  Fire  sk^uesptl 
(lhaning  &  Appel,  17.75  kr.;  early  plays  of  an  out¬ 
standing  Danish  dramatist,  including  Melodten  der 
blev  vae^  and  Epa  afljener  fin  harnepligt) ;  Thorkild 
Biprnvig,  Anuhu  (Gyldendal,  19.75  kr.;  B)0rnvig's 
second  collection  of  verse,  distinguished  for  clarity  of 
expreuion);  H.  C.  Branncr,  Ingen  Render  natten 
(Gyldendal,  19.75  kr.;  a  tragic  and  moving  story  set 
in  the  occupation  {leruxl);  Tove  Ditlevsen,  Kvindeitnd 
(HasKibalch,  12.50  kr.;  lyric  poetry  with  somewhat 
old-fashioned  realism  expressing  the  aspirations  and 
disappointments  of  a  mature  woman);  Sigurd  Elkjaer, 
Tuarnduer  (Det  daruke  Forlag,  11.75  kr.;  short  stories 
in  a  peasant  milieu  around  1800,  reminiscent  of  St.  St. 
Bticher);  Peter  Grove,  falfob  den  peltignede  (Branner 
og  Korch,  16.75  kr.;  pojiular  novel  with  a  Biblical 
theme);  Gunnar  Gunnarss<jn,  Sonate  ved  havet  (Gyl¬ 
dendal,  10.50  kr.;  a  distinguished  but  cKcasionally  dif¬ 
ficult  b<K>k  of  verse  with  a  backdrop  of  an  Icelandic 
fishing  village);  Martin  A.  Hansen,  Konlfyl/en  (Gyl¬ 
dendal,  15.75  kr.;  a  posthumous  collection  of  short 
stories,  some  reprinted,  all  in  Hansen's  characteristically 
firm  and  strong  language);  Hans  Lyngby-fepsen, 
Vinterpej  (Gyldendal,  14.75  kr.;  a  peasant  novel  cen¬ 
tered  about  a  son,  a  roving  father,  and  a  young  wom¬ 
an);  Finn  Methling,  Maatl(e  (Nyt  nordisk,  8.75  kr.;  a 
play  with  the  theme  of  the  contrast  between  civilization 
and  nature  and  man's  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  two);  Ole  Sarvig,  Stenroten  (Gyldendal, 
17.75  kr.;  a  novel  about  Germany's  lost  generation 
with  a  setting  in  the  ruins  of  Berlin);  Knud  H.  Thom¬ 
sen,  Taage  om  en  $  (Hagerup,  16.50  kr.;  historical 
novel  alxHit  Vind#  in  King  Hans'  day);  Paul  0rum, 
Sidite  flugt  (Fremad,  9.75  kr.;  a  refined  type  of  mys¬ 
tery  dealing  with  an  escaped  convict  and  his  devoted 
friend). 

Bo  Carpelan  of  Helsingfors  hat  selected  the  following 
Swedish-Finnish  literary  works  as  the  best  for  1955: 
Gunnar  Bjdrling,  Du  gir  de  ord  (Soderstrom,  450 
mk.;  highly  personalized  lyric  verse,  among  the  best  in 
miMlern  Finland  in  recent  years);  )drn  Donner,  Jag 
Enb  Anderi  (Soderstrom,  960  mk.;  a  novel  that  is  in¬ 
teresting  at  a  document  of  the  generation  by  Swedish 
Finland's  enfant  terrible;  Hans  Fors,  BH  infart  (Hol- 
ger  fkhildt,  650  mk.;  short  stories  by  a  young  writer 
who  selects  settings  from  hit  East  Bothnian  homeland); 
Ralf  Parland,  De  tpi  pdgarna  (Soderstrom,  600  mk.; 
a  selection  of  Parland's  prose  from  1934  to  1953); 
Carolus  Rein,  Syt^on  till  ingen  ( Sekierttrom,  450  mk.; 
the  second  volume  of  poems  by  a  gifted  young  "sur¬ 
realist");  Runar  Schildt,  Noveller  I  II  (Holger  Schildt, 
1,750  mk.;  Schildt's  collected  short  stories,  the  most 
significant  in  Swedish  Finnish  literature,  with  a  fore¬ 
word  by  Henning  Sdderhjelm);  Goran  Stenius 
Kloclforna  i  Rom  (Soderstrom,  1,250  mk.;  a  novel  of 
ideas  set  in  Rome  and  the  Vatican,  with  behind-the- 
scenes  glimpses  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Italy);  Leo 


Agren,  Mottolt  (Sciderstrom,  750  mk.;  episodic  novel 
set  on  an  East  Bothnian  farm). 

Laiprence  S.  Thompfon 
llnipertity  of  Kentucky  Ubrariet 

BEST  SWEDISH  BOOKS  OF  1955 

The  following  belletristic  works  published  in  Sweden 
in  1955  have  been  selected  by  Librarian  Rune  Arnling 
of  Stockholm  for  Bogent  Verden  (Copenhagen), 
XXXVIII  (no.  5,  September  1956)  as  among  the  best 
of  the  year:  L.  Ahlin,  Kptnna,  kpinna  (Bonnier,  15.50 
kr.),  a  boldly  conceived  novel  of  love  and  longing  set 
in  the  author's  native  Norriand;  G.  Ekeldf,  Strountei 
(Bonnier,  12.50  kr.),  a  remarkable  volume  of  poetry 
in  which  the  author  attempts  to  free  himself  from  the 
tyranny  of  words  in  order  to  attain  reality; ).  Fridegird, 
Lyktgubbarna  (Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand,  16.50  kr.),  a 
fine  portrayal  of  the  author's  childhoixl  in  Uppland  in 
fictional  form;  O.  Hedberg,  Dockan  dantar,  kfockan 
tUr  (P.  A.  Norstedt  &  Sdner,  16.50  kr.),  a  novel  with 
a  middle-class  milieu  and  bitter  attacks  on  prejudice 
and  conventional  lies;  B.  Holmqvist  and  F.  Isaksson, 
eds.,  50-talilyrik  (Bonnier,  11.50  kr.),  a  useful  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  lyric  poets  of  the  1950's;  Sara  Lidman, 
H lortronlandet  (Bonnier,  16.50  kr.),  a  fresh  and  vivid 
novel  about  a  pioneer  settlement  in  Norriand  several 
decades  ago;  W.  Ljungquist,  Brevet  frin  Casper  (Bon¬ 
nier,  15.50  kr.),  an  unusual  mystery  story  set  in  SmS- 
land,  with  fine  psychological  analyses,  vivid  language, 
and  exceptionally  fine  nature  deKription;  F,  Nilsson 
(Fritiof  Nilsson  Piraten,  pseud.),  Vdnner  emellan 
(Bonnier,  17.50  kr.),  humorous  and  tragic  stories  in 
a  Scanian  setting;  P.  Nisser,  Vredens  fodelte  (Bon¬ 
nier,  16.75  kr.),  a  novel  set  in  the  time  of  Charles  Xll's 
Russian  war,  a  sequel  to  Den  roda  mirden;  K.  Venn- 
berg,  Vid  det  roda  trUdet  (Bonnier,  10.50  kr.),  intel¬ 
lectual  poems  on  themes  of  love,  mystic  fantasies,  and 
south  German  travel  sketches;  A.  (^sterling,  Virens  lop 
och  hoftens  (Bonnier,  12.50  kr.),  a  typical  collection 
of  ^sterling's  poems  combining  commonplace  Scanian 
Kenes  and  the  world  of  poetry. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Having  received  a  number  of  issues  of  Annali  della 
Biblioteca  Covernativa  e  Libreria  Civica  di  Cremona 
we  are  pleased  to  call  our  readers'  attention  to  their 
contents:  "Lc  origini  dello  studio  di  Pavia,"  Maria 
Matilde  Bassi  Costa  (IV:1);  "Notizie  storiche  e  bibli- 
ografiche,"  Dario  Rastclli  (IV:2);  "I  Vercelli  dei  Celti 
nella  Valle  Padaiu  e  I'invasione  Cimbrica  della  Vene¬ 
zia,"  Jacopo  Zennari  (1V:3);  "La  piii  antka  hligrana 
conosciuta  e  una  Rima  volgare  inedita  del  XIV  sec.," 
Ubaldo  Meroni,  Concetta  Meroni-Zanghi,  eds.  (V;l); 
"Documenti  cremonesi  nelle  fonti  bresciane,"  Paolo 
Guerrini,  ed.  (V:2);  "Monografia  agraria,"  Giacomo 
Marenghi  (VI);  "DispuUtiones  de  indulgentiis,"  Si- 
monis  de  Cremona,  "Tractatus  de  Deo  Trino,"  Hugo- 
lini  de  Urbe  Vetere,  both  edited  by  Friedrich  Steg- 
mullcr  (VII.'l);  "La  riforma  musicale  di  S.  Bernardo," 
Raffacllo  Monterosso  (VII  ;2);  “I  corali  del  duomo  di 
Cremona,"  Alfredo  Puerari,  Felice  Zanoni,  Maria 
Luisa  Ferrari,  Mina  Gregori  (VIILl,  2,  3). 


L 


Speculum  SciciiHanim 

Founded  in  1947  at  the  suggetcion  ol  |ohan  Huizinga 

EditMl  by  Rudolf  Jod 

A  cultural  and  tcitntific  organ  for  the  information  of  lihrarirt  and  unirtnitiet 
It  appear*  monthly,  contains  64  pp.  of  reviews  and  a  list  of  the  latest  publications,  and  deals  svith 
General  Works,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Religion,  Law,  Social  Sciences,  Philology,  Literature, 
History  of  Art,  Music,  Archaeology,  Antiquity,  History,  Ethnography,  Geography.  The  special 
feature  of  Erasmus  is  its  “Universality”  ( Sckuseinarisckr  Hocktckultettung),  the  remarkable 
precision  of  its  criticism  (Die  Weltsrorkr),  and  ita  unique  idenlogicai  policy  (Albert  Thiele). 

Extracts  from  critkisins: 

"We  cannot  conunend  Erasmus  too  highly  for  being  truly  an  achievement  which 
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